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Sir Torn HARTOPP, Baronet. 
$ I 3 , 


> pony T is fit the Publick ſhould. receive 


- through your Hands what was written 

I I originally for the Aſſiſtance; of your 

& rw younger: Studies, and was then pre- 
{ſented to you. | 

It was by the repeated Importunities of our 

Learned Friend Mr. Fobn Eames, that I was, per- 

ſuaded to reviſe theſe Ryudiments of  Logick, and 

when'l had once ſuffered myſelf to begin the Work, 

I was drawn ſtill onward far beyond my firſt De- 

ſign, even to the Neglect, or too long Delay of 


other preſſing and Upvriang Denne that were 


upon me. 

It has been my en to in every Part 
of this Treatiſe both for the Inſtruction of Students 
to open their Way into the Sciences, and for the 
more extenſive andigeneral Service of Mankind, 
that the Gentleman and the Chriſtian might find 
their Account in the Peruſal as well as the Scholar. 
J have therefore collected and propoſed the chief 
Principles and Rules of right Judgment in Mat- 
ters of common and ſacred Importance, and point- 
ed out our moſt frequent Miſtakes and Prejudices 
in the Concerns of Life and Religion, that we 
might better guard againſt the Springs of Error, 


Guilt and Sorrow, which ſurround us in our 
State of Mortality. 


You know, Sir, the great Deſign of this noble 


Science is to reſcue our reaſoning Powers from 


their unhappy Slavery and Darkneſs ; and thus, 
with all due Submiſſion and Deferenge, it offers an 
humble A ſſiſtance to divine Revelation. Its chief 
Buſineſs is to relieve the natural Weakneſſes of the 
4 3 | Mind 
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former Ages h aſl d 


alſo, that they are taught to vindicate and defend 
the Truth, as well as to ſearch it dut. 7 _— 
doth not require a long Detail of hard Words to 
amuſe Mankind, and to puff up the Mind with 
empty Sounds, and a Pride of falſe Learning; yet 
ſome Diſtinctions and Terms of Art are neceſſary 

to range every Idea in its proper Claſs, and to keep 
our thoughts from Confuſion. The World is now 
grown ſo wiſe as not to ſuffer this valuable Art to 
de engroſſed by the Schools. In ſo polite and Know- 
ing an Age, every Man ef Reaſon will covet ſome 
Acquaintance with Logick, Tince it renders its daily 

Service to Wiſdom and Virtue, and to the Affairs 
of common Life, as well as to the Science. 

I will not preſume, Sir, that this little Book is 
improved ſince its firſt Compoſure in Proportion 
to the Improvements of your manly Age. But 
when you ſhall. pleaſe to review it in your retired 
Fours, perhaps you may refreſh your own Memo- 
ry in ſome of the early Parts of Learning; And if 
you find all the additional Remarks and Rules made 
A Þ familiar. to you already by your owti Qbſerva- 
tion, that there is nothing new among them, it will 
be no unpleaſing Reflection that you Have ſo fas 
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1.86 SEX 0G LO Ki is the ri of feng Reaſon * well 
2 Li our: Inguiries after ab, and the Com- 
"BEN munication; of ittoothers,”  - 
oi " Reaon. *:is-the, Glory of 8 Nature, and 
one of the chief Eminencies whereby, we ate raiſed 
above our F clow- Creatures the Brutes in this lower 
Worid. ene Pn Ard” 
Reaſon, as to the . * Principles of it, is 
the common Gift of God to all Men though all 
Are not favoured with it by une in an equal 
1 ree ; But the acquired Improvements of it in 
erent Men, make a much greater Diſtinction 
been them than Nature had made: I could even 
venture to ſay, that the Improvement of Reaſon hath 
raiſed the Learned and the Prudent in the European 
World, almoſt as much above the Hattemiats, and 
other Savages of Africa, as thoſe Savages are by 
hs ſuperior to the Birds, 1 Beaſts, and de 
Fiſhes. 
Now the Defeg) n 'of Logick is to teach us the 
right Uſe of our Reaſon, or Intellectual Bowers, 
and the Improvement of them in oürſelv and 
.. . others; this 1 is not only neceſſary i in ofdel C2 at- 


* ay 5: tain 


The Word | Reaſon in this Place is not confived to the 
mere Faculty of reaſoning, or inferring one I hing from anc- 
her, but includes all the intellectual Powers of Man. 
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the Links of a.Ch ain, hereby Ee. 51 Say the 
Water up from the Bottom. hug, 
af many Reaſonings well connedted. 5 Lit 455 
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Another Thipg that 15 es gi —_— for aur 
ann 


Wh Wine M 
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fat d' Thin Kea reality? 
ire 9 7 a He rhe ot e : | 
par (6 et e Sun ppears\th be flat as 


Plate of Silver, 1 to be 16s Ive Tothes® 
in, Diameter; Th Moon appeats to be as big as 


es „ and the. Rainbow os pears to bela large 
a Arch in the Sy; all which are in reality 
oſs Con Files | o Knavery puts on the Face'of” 


28 Hypotrify and Superſtition wear the Vizard 

Kea Dereit * Evil are often clothed” in or 
| Sh; pes and Appearatices of Truth and Goodneſs. 
NOW Logick © helps us to ſtrip off the outward” 
Difguiſe of Things, and to \ behold” them, and 
jade of them in theit'own Nature!” © © 

here is yet a farther Proof that our incelle@uat/ 
. Powers need ſome Affiſtance, and chat 
is, becauſe they ate ſo frail and fallible in the pre- 
ſent State; we are impoſed upon at home as well as 


abroad 2" we are deceived by our (Senſes, by our 


Vink pindtiont, by our Paſſions and Appetites; by the 
Auzvority of Mien, by Edutation and Cuſtom, Sc. 
and we are led into frequent Errors, by Judging 
89 g to Theſe falſe and flattering Principles, 
her "than according to the Nature of Things. 
Something of this Frailry is owing to our very 
Conſtitjition. Man being compounded of Fleſh and 
Spirit; Something of it atiſes from our Infant. 
State, und odr grawing up by ſmall Degrees to 


Manhood, Jol that we fotm a thoufand Judgments 
bekote our Neaſün is mature. But there "is Qi 


more of it owing! to out origital DefeBion:from 
8555 and the fh. ith and evil Diſpoſtions that ara 


g ip In, fallen Ma 1 enn e enen 
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4; INTRODUCION 
the Deſn af Laxick is to us. againſt dhe den 
lufive Loſſuenes f our meaner Powers, to cure the- 
Miſtakes of rrimmature Judgment. and to taiſe us 
in fore Meaſure from the Ruiss of our Fall. 
Idas evident enongh from all theſa Things, that 
our needs the Aſſiſtance of At in gur Iut 
quiries aſter Trusbi or Duty ; and without. ſome; 7 
Skeilh and Diligence in forming our Judgments: / 
aright, we ſhall: be led into. frequent. Miſtakes,.. 
both in Matters of Science, and in Matters of 


 Praffite, and ſome. of tute Miſtakes. may. prove 


fatal too. l 842 ei io * 919dw 

The Art of Ligick, even as it afliſts, us to gain 
the Know of the Sciences, leads us on toward 
Virtue and appineſs; for all our ¶peculative Ac. 


 quaintanee with T hings ſhould bo made ſubſer vient 
to our better Candluct in the civil aud religion: Lie. 


This is infinitely more valuable than all Specula- 
tions; and a wiſe Man __ uſethem-- Ver for 
this better Purpqſ ei. 2 Alle 
All the good ö and Prodence that any 
Man exerts in his common Concerns of Life, 
without the Advantage of Learning, is called na- 
tural Logiok> And it is but a higher Advance- 
ment, and a farther Aſſiſtance of our rational 


Powers, that is deſigned $4 and 6 HY e 
this artificial Logick.. | 
In order to attain this, ve muſk] inquire others 
are the principal Operations of the Mind, which are 
put forth in the Exerciſe of our Reaſon 2 And we 
ſhall nd them to be theſe: four, namely, Percep>.. 


tion, Judgment, dArgumentation'and Diſpaſition. 


No the rt ef Logict is compoſed of thoſe Ob- 
ſexvations and Rules, which Men have made about 
theſo four Operations of the Mind, Perception, 
Juugment, Nuaſoning, and Diſpoſition, in order to 
aſſiſt and improve them. 
elt | I. Per- 
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1, Conception, or Apprebenſſum, is the 
met mr e Contemi — of Things offered to 
our Minds, without affirming or denying! 774 
1 hing concerning them. So w conerive ot think fit 
of „ Horſe," a Tree, High, Swift, Slow," Animal, 
im Molion, NMulter, Mind, Life "Death, Cc. 
The'Firm under which "theſe Things" appeat to the 
Mind, or the Reſult of our Conceprion of jr 
heathen "is called an Idea. ON All, l 
119 Tudgmen is Hat Opctigion of hs - Mind, 
whereby we join two or more Ideas together by 
one Affirmation or Negation; that is, we either 
afffrm or deny this to be that. So this Tree is high; 
That. Horſe is not ſtwift; The Mind of Man is a © 
thinking Being ; Mere Matter bas no Thought be- 
lonving to it; God is juſt; Good Men are often mi- 
ſernble” in this Worid; A righteous Governor will 
nuke a Difference betivixt the Evil and the Good; 
which Sentences are the Effect of eee and 
are called nan 1 
; eSH1 10 2410860 „ rr n 
III. Argumentation ot Reaſoning is that e- 
tio of the Mind, whereby we infer one Thing, 
that is, one Propoſition, from two or more Pro- 
peſitions premiſed. Or it is the drawing a Conclu- 
fion, which before was either unknown, or dark, 
or doubtful, from ſome Propoſitions which are 
more known and evident. So when we have 
jodged that Matter cannot think, and that the Mind 
of Man doth ibint, we then infer and conclude, 
that therefore the\Mind of Man is not Mailer. 
So we judge that I juſt Govenor 4vill male a 
Difference between the Evil and the Good ; we judge 
alſo that God is a 5ſt Governor; and from thence: 


we conclude, that God will mate a Dias be- 
"Rum ine Evil and be G god. 


4 


This 


6, - INTR, 0 


1 . * 
This Argumentation may be carried on farther, 
„Gun will one time or another make a Difference 


— Bond und the Evil : Bot here is lu 
0 Derence made in this Warld: Therefore h²⁴¹]. 
mit be anbouber World wherein this Differente l 


be made. . Ns . 22 Et 25> $1 . 7 Aa ti. | 


\ Theſe Inferences or — Effects of 
Reaſoning, and the three Propoſitions taken all 
nn, are n n n e n 

592 At it 

IV. Diſpoſition: is that Opetilicnar the Mind, 
whereby we put the Ideas, Propoſitions and Argu- 
ments, which we have formed concerning one 
Subject, into ſuch an Order as is fitteſt to gain the 
cleareſt Knowledge of it, to retain it longeſt, a 
to explain it to others in the heſt Manner: Or, it 
ſhort, it is the ranging of our Thoughts in ſuch 
Order, as is beſt for our on and others C 
tion and Memory. The Effect of this Operation is 
called Metbed. This very Deſcription of the four 
Operations of the” Mind and their Efe#s in * * 
der, is an Inſtance or Example of Method. | 

Now as the Art of Logick aſſiſts our Honey 
tions, ſo it give us a large and comprehenſive View 
of the Subjects we inquire into, as well as a clear 
and diſtinct Knowledge of them. As it regulates 
our Judgment and our Reaſoning, ſo it ſecures us 
from Miſtakes; and gives us 4'!rue and certain 
Knowledge of Things ; and as it furniſhes us wich 
Mer hod, ſo it makes our Knowledge of Things 


be 467 "and regular, and garde Gut Thoughts 
0 


m Confuſion. "28 PINE 3:2: 

4 Logich is vided into aber Parte ecbsdigg W 

theſe tour Operations of the Mind, which 2 

4 e of it in wn Order. 
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Oo Perceptions and Ae, 55 


E firſt Part of Logick' contains Ob- 
* T A ſervations and Precepts about the firſt 
1899 Operation of the Mind, Perception or 
ed Conception : And ſince all our Know- 
ledge, how wide and large foever it 
bes w, is founded upon. our e and He, 


re we ſhall oonſider, ; 


1. 7 be general > BEG of 0. | 
2. The Objefts of our Conception, or he Bit 
theſe Ideas. m 
3. The ſeveral Diviſions of them. ' Wn 
it The Words and Terms whereby dur 14 are 


e 


5. Central Diraction about our flags: - r 
6. Spec Kay i —— 0 Cen, * ap 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Nature of 1adeas. 


IRST the Nature of Conception or Perception 
Z* ſhall joſt be mentioned, though this may 
ben to belong to another Science rather than Lo- 
gic 
; Perception is that Art of the Mind, (or as fome 
Phileſophers call it, rather a Paffion or Impreſſion) 
tobtreby the Mind bechmes conſcious of any Ting; as 
when I feel Hunger, Thirſt, or Cold, or Heal; 
When I ſee a Horſe, a Free, or a Man; when I 
hear a human Voice, or Thunder, I am eofeious of 
theſe Things, and this 1s called Perception. If | 
- ſtudy, medilate, wiſh, or fear, I am conſcious of 


— 


theſe inward Acts alſo, and my Mind perceives its 


- OWN Thoughts, Wiſhes, Fears, c. 

An, Idea is generally defined a Repreſentation of 
2 Thing in the Mind; it is a Repreſentation of 
- fomething that we have /ezx, felt, beard, Ec. or 
- een "tonſcions of. That Notion or Form of a 

1 a Tree, or a Man, which is in the Mind, 

is called the 2 of @ Horſe, a Tree, or a Man. 

That Notion of Hunger, Cold, Sound, Colour, 
Thought, or Wiſh, or Fear, which is in the Mind, 
is called the dea f Hunger, Cold, Sound, Wiſh, Sc. 
It is not the outward Object, or Thing which is 
perceived, namely, the Horſe, the Man, &c. nor 
We very W or Senſe, and Feeling, 
namely, 


® Note, The Words Conception and Perception are often uſed 
= as I have done here, becauſe I would not em- 


araſs a'Learner with to many Diſtunctions; but if I were to 


diſtinguiſh them, I would fay Perception is the Conſciouſneſs of 
BR Ob ken preſent : Concegnion is the forming an Idea of 


n Objet whether preſer 
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Chapl I. The right Uſe of REagon. 9 
namely, of Hunger, or Cold, &. which is called 
the Idea; but it is the Thing as it exiſts in ihe 
Mind by Way of Conception or Repreſentation, that 
is properly called the Idea, whether the Object be 
reſent or abſent. 
As a Horſe, a Man, a Tree, are the outward 


Objects of our Perception, and the outward Arche- 
types, or Pattern: of our Ideas; ſo our own Senſa- 


tions of Hunger, Cold, Sc. are allo inward Ar- 


cbelypes, or Patterns of our Ideas: But the Notions 

or Pictures of theſe Things, as they are conſidered, 
or conceived in the Mind, are preciſely the Ideas 
that we have to do with in Logick: 1 To ſee à Horſe, 


or to feel Cold, is one thing; to think of, and con- 


verſe about a Man, a . Hunger, or Cold, 
is another. l 
Among all theſe Ideas, ſuch as reprefetit Bodies, 


are generally called Images, eſpecially if the Idea 


of the Shape be included. Thoſe inward Repre- 
ſentations which we have of Spirit, Thought, Love, 
Halred, Cauſe, Effet, Sc. are more pure and 
mental Ideas, belonging more eſpecially to the 
Mind, and carry nothing of Shape or Senſe in 
them. But I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more 
particularly of the Otiginal and the Diſtinction of 
Ideas in the third Chapter. I proceed therefore 
now to conſider the Objects of our Ideas. 
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c H A P. II. 
( the Objetts of Perception on. 


S EC 
Of Being in general, 


T HE Objef of Perception i is that which is repre- 
ſented in the Idea, that which is the Arche- 
type or Pattern, according to which the Idea is 
formed; and thus Judę ments, Propoſitions, Rea- 
ſons, and long Diſccurſes, may all become the Ob- 
ects of Perception; but in this Place we ſpeak 
chiefly of the firſt and more ſimple Objects of it, 

befote they are joined and n into 6-4 e 
or Diſcourſes. 

Every Object of our 13 is ** a Theme, 
| "bet it be a Being or Not-Being ; for Not. Be- 
ing may be propoſed to our Thoughts, as well as 
that which has a real Being. But let us firſt treat 
of Beings, and that in the largeſt Extent of the 
Word. 

A Being is conſidered as | poſſible, or as dual. 

When it is conſidered as po//ible, it is ſaid to have 
an Efſence or Nature; fuch were all Things before 
their Creation: When it is conſidered as anal, 
then it is ſaid to have Exiſtence alſo; ſuch are all 

Things which are created. and God himſelf the 
Creator, | 

_ Effence therefore is but the very Nature of any 
Being, whether it be actually exiting or no. A 


Roſe in Winter has an Eſſence, in Summer it has 
N alſo. 


D 9412 185 11 Note, 


ch. . The right Uſe of REASON. 11 
; - 'Note, There is but one Being which includes 
Exiſtence in the very Eſſence of it, and that is 
God, who therefore actually exiſts by natural and 
eternal Neceſſity: But the aZual Exiſtence of every 
Creature is very diſtinct from its Eſſence, for it 
may be, or may not be, as God pleaſes. | 
Again, Every Being is conſidered either as ſub- 
ſiſting in and by itſelf, and then it is called a 
4 Subſtance; or it ſubſiſts in and by another, and 
* + thenit is called a Mode or Manner of Being. Tho- 
fs few Writers allow Mode to be called a Being in the 
ſame perfect | Senſe as a Subſtance is; and ſome 
. Modes have evidently more of real Entity or Being 
than others, as will appear when we come to treat 
of them. ' Theſe Things will furniſh us with 
Matter for larger Diſcourſe in the following Sec- 
tions. NN 


TRICE Pa Et 
Of Subſtances and their various Kinds. 


Subſtance is a Being which can ſubſiſt by it- 
ſelf. without Dependence upon any other 
created Being. The Notion of ſubhiſting by it ſelf, 
gives Occaſion to Logicians to call it a Subſtance. 
So a Horſe. a Houſe, Wood, Stone, Water, Fire, a 
Spirit, a Body, an Angel, are called Subſtantes, 
becauſe they depend on nothing but God for their 
Exiſtence. ff ICIS: FAT HI ITE 

It has been uſual alſo in the Deſcription of Sub- 
[tance to add, it is that which is the Subject of 
Modes or Accidents; a Body is the Subſtance or 

Subject, its Shape is the Mode. 
5 But leſt we be led into Miſtakes, let us here take 
3 Notice, that when a Subſtance is ſaid to ſab/iſ cvith- 
12 8 our Dependence upon another created Being, all that 
1 we mean is, that it cannot be annihilated, or utter- 
. ly deſtroyed and reduced to nothing, by any Power 
8 Anferior to that of our Creator; though its preſent 
B 3 particular 


u SCAR Ort Mt: 


particular Form, Nature and Properties, may be 
altered and deſtroyed by many inferior Cauſes: 4 

Horſe may die and turſi to Daft; Med may be 
turned es Fire, Smoke, and''/Afbes; a Houſe into 
Rubbiſh, and Water into Ice or: Hapour; but the 
Subſtance or Matter of which they are made (till 
remains, tho' the Forms and Shapes of it ate al- 
tered: A Body may ceaſe to be a Horſe or a Horſe, 


but it is a Body ſtill; and in this Senſe it * 1 


Only” upon God for its Exiſtence, 
Among Subſtances ſome are thinking or eonſcious 
moogy or have a Power of Thought, ſuch as the 
Min of Man, God, Angels. Some are extendetl 
and ſali, or impenetrable, that is, they have Di. 


menſions of Length, Breadth, and Depth, and 


have alſo a Power of Reſiſtance, ot to exclude every 
Thing of the ſame Kind from being in the ſame 


Place. This is the proper Character r of Matter or 


Body. 

As for the Idea bf Space, whether kit be void or 
Full, that is, a Vacuum or a Plenum, whether it be 
interſperſed among all Bodies, or may be ſoppoſed 
to reach beyond the Bounds. of the Creation, it is 
an Argument too long and too hard to be diſputed 
in this Place what the Nature of it is: It has been 
much debared whether it be a real Subſtance, or a 
mere Conception of the Mind, whether it be the 
Immenſity of the divine Nature, or the mere Or- 
der of co-exiſtent Beings, whether ir be the Man- 
ner of our Conception ot the Diſtances of Bodies, 
or a mere Nothing. Therefore I drop the Mention 
of it here, and refer the Reader to the firſt Eſſay 
among the Feten Eh. 5 J. WP. publiſhed 
1733 
Now if we ſeclude Space * of our Conſidera- 
tion, there will remain but two Sorts of Subſtances 


N che World, * is, W and Mind, or as we 
: gcherwiſe 
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_ which is always.in a, ſeems to be the the very ſub 


{ 


Ken 


bical.Senſe, arecither 


80, Becauſe Wen have di d notions of Subftance, 
T chought it not proper intirely to omit all Accounts of them, 
and therefore haye thrown them into the Margin. 


© Some Philoſophers ſuppoſe that our Acquaintante wich Mar. 
ter or Ming reaches no farther than the mere Properties of them, 
and that there is a fort of unknown Being, which is the /ubPance 
or the /abje? by which thele, properties of ſalid extenſion and of 
<ogitatzon are ſupported, and in which theſe properties inhere 


_ or exiſt, Hut 3 this notion ariſes only ſrom our turning 


the mere. abſtracted or /ogica/ notion of Sub/anceor ſe ſubſiſling 
into the notion of a diſfinct phyſcel.or natural Being, without 
any Neceſſity. _ So/id extenſion leems d me to be the very ſub- 
ſtance. of matter, or of all bodies; and à power e x 
| ance of al 
Spirits; far God himſelf is an intelligent, almighty power ; nor is 
there any need to ſeek for any other ſecret and unknown Be- 
ing, or a&ffrafed ſubſtance intitely diſtinct from theſe, in order 
to ſupport the ſeveral modes or properties Of matter or mind, for 
theſe two ideas are ſufficient for that purpoſe; therefore I ra- 
ther think theſe are /ub/ances. . | — 5 
It muſt be confeſſed, When we ſay, Spirit is a thinking ſub- 
Hance, and Matter is an extended ſolid ſubftance, we are ſome- 
times ready to imagine that etenſion and ſoliaity are but mere 
mode and proper ties of a certain unknown ſubſtagce or ſubject 
which ſupports them, and which we call Bogy; and that a 
power of thinking is but a mere mode and property of ſome un- 
known ſub/ance or ſubjeft which ſupports it, and which we call 
Spirit: but I rather take this to be a mere Miſtake, which we 


are led into by the grammatical form and uſe of words; and 


perhaps our /ogical way of thinking by /abfAances and modes, as 

well as our grammatical way of talking by ſulſtantives and agjec- 
tives, help to delude us into the ſuppoſition. 

However, that I may not be wanting to any of my readers, 

I would let them know Mr Lockz's opinion, which has obtain- 

ed much in the prelent age, and it is this:“ That our idea 

B 4 9 «© 0 
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Bodies ate compounded: Eliments are ſuch Sub- 
ſtances as cinhot be reſolved; or redured, into c/o 
or more SobRances of different Kinds. 

The various Sets of Philoſophets ha ve artribur- 
ed the Honour of this Name to" various Things. 
The Peripaleticts, or Followers of Ariſtotle, made 
Fire, Air, Barth, and nner, 10 be the four Ele- 
ments, of which all earthly Things were com- 


theſe : But ſince Experimental "Philoſ 
xt 0399 43 2103: 78 1 bt eu 2571 Mathe- 
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4 of any particular ſubSance is oply ſuch a combination of fim- 


" thin 45 in ſpirits, in my opinion it is the introduction of a 


Nic Locke, in his Efay of Human W ohing, Noah II. Ch.22. 
| JubRtance, which 
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Mathematicks have been better underſtood, this 


Doctrine has been abundantly. refuted. The Che- 


miſts make Spirit, Salt, Sulphur, Water and Earth, 


to be their ſive Elements, becauſe they can reduce 


all terreſtrial Things to [theſe five: This ſeems to 
Truth 3 though they are not all 
agreed in this Enumeration of Elements. In ſhort. 
our modern Philoſophers generally ſuppoſe Malter 
or Body to be one ſimple Principle, or ſolid Exten- 
ion, which being diverſified by its various Shapes, 
Quantities, Motions and Situations, makes all the 
Varieties that are found in the Univerſe; and there - 
fore they make little Uſe of the Word Element. 
"Compound Subſtances are made up of two or more 
ſimple Subſtances: So every Thing in this whole 
. material Creation, that can be reduced by the Art 
-of -Man into two or. more different Principles or 
n is a compound Body in the philoſophical 
But if we take the Words Simple and Compound 
in a vulgar Senſe, then all thoſe are Ample Subſtan- 
ces, which are generally eſteemed uniform in their 
Natures, So every Herb is called a Simple; and 
every Metal and Mineral; though the Chemiſt 
perhaps may find all his ſeveral Elements in each 
of them. So a Needle is a ffmple Body, being only 
made of Steel; but a Sword or a Knife is a Com- 
pound, becauſe its Haft or Handle is made of Ma- 
terials different from the Blade. So the Buri of 
Peru, cr the Juice of Sorrel, is a fihiple Medicine: 
Bur whea the Apothecaries Art has mingled ſeveral 
Simples together, it becomes a Companzd, as Dia/« 
cordium, or Mithridate. r 
The Terms of pure and mixt, when applied to 
Bodies, are much akin to fmple and compornd. So 
a Guinea is pure Gold, if it has nothing but Gold 
in it, without any Alloy of baſer Metal: Bur if 
any other Mineral or Metal be mingled with it, it 
is called a mixt Subſtance or Bod. Sub- 


6 BOGE: 


Subſtanees are alſo divided into animate: and ina- 
— N Subſtances | are either n 

Ny” of a pf Subſtances haves wakes 
organical or inſtrumental Parts, fitted for a Va- 
riety of Motions from Place to Place, and a Sprin 
of Life within themſelves, as Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, 


and Inſects; theſe are called Animal. Other an- 


mated Subſtances are called Vegatablas, which have 
within themſelves the — of another ſort of 
Life and Growth, and of various Productions of 
Leaves, Flowers and Fruit, wehr as we doe in 
Plants, Herbs and Trees. 

And there are other Subſtances, whicha are ale 
inanimate, becauſe they hade no fort of Life in 
them, as Earth, Stone, Air, Mater, Soc. 

There is alſo one ſort of Subſtance, or Being, 

which is compounded of Body and Mind, or a rational 
Spirit united to an N ſuch is Mankind. An- 
gels, or any other Beings of the ſpiritual and invi- 
fible World, who have aflumed viſible Shapes. for 
a Seafon, can hardly be reckoned among this Or- 
der of compounded Beings; becauſe they drop 
their Bodies, and diveſt themſelves of thoſe viſible 
Shapes, when their particular Meſſage is perform- 
ed, and thereby ſhew that theſe Bodies do not be- 
long to their Natures, t 


SECT. 


of Modes and their various We and firſt of 
| ' eſſential and accidental Modes. 


1 HE. next ſort of Objects which are repreſented 


in our Ideas, are called Modes, or Manners 


of Being +. | 
Note, Pegetables as well as animals, have gotten the name 
of animated ſubſtances, becauſe ſome of the ancients ſuppoſed 
herbs and plants, beaſts and birds, &c. to have a fort of / 
diſt inet from matter or body. 

+ Note, The term mode is by ſome authors applied chiefly to 

the relations or relative manners of being, But in logical mw 
es 


Part I. 
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A Mode is that which cannot ſubſiſt in and of 


"itſelf, but is always eſteemed as belonging to, and 


ſubſiſting by the Help of Tome Subſtance, which 
for that Reaſon. is called its Subje. A Mode 
muſt depend on that Subſtance for its very Exiſt- 
ence and Being; and that not as a Being depends 
on its Cauſe (tor fo Subſtances themſelves depend 
on God their Creator ;) but the very Being of 4 
Mode depends on ſome Subſtance for its Subject, in 
which it is, or to which it belongs; ſo Motion, 
Shape, Quantity, Weight, are Modes of the Body ; 
Knowledze, Wit, Folly, Love, Doubting, Judęing, 
are Modes of the Mind; for the one cannot ſubſiſt 
without Body, and the other cannot ſubſiſt without 
Mind. ren \ eam 
Modes have their ſeveral Diviſions, as well as 
Subſtances. W 
I. Modes are either eſentral or accidental. | 
An eſſential Mode or Attribute, is that which be- 
longs to the very Nature or Eſſence of the Subject 
wherein it is; and the Subject can never have the 
ſame Nature without it; ſuch is Roundneſs in a 
Bowl, Hardneſs in a Stone, Softneſs in Water, v'tal 
Moiion in an Animal, Solidity in Matter, Thinking 
in a Spirit; for though that piece of Wood which 
is now a Bowl may be made ſquare,.yet if Round- 
neſs be taken away, it is no lon er a Bowl : So that 
very Fleſh and Bones, which is now an Animal, 
may be without Life or inward Motion; bur if all 
Motion be intirely gone, it is no longer an Ani- 


mal, but a Carcaſe: So if a Body or Matter be 


diveſted of Solidity, it is a mere void Space, or 
Nothing; and if Spirit be intirely without Thinking, 
I have no Idea of any Thing that is left in it; 

| enen 
tiſes it is often uſed in a larger ſenſe, and extends to all 2/tri- 
butes whatſoever, and includes the moſt eſſential and inward 


properties, as well as outward reſpects and relations, and 
xeaches to action themſelves as well as manners of action. 


18 LOGICK: o part 1. 


therefore ſo far as. I am able to judge, Conſciouſneſs 
muſt be its eſſential Attribute F. I bus all the Pe- 7 
fectiuns of God are called his Attributes, for he 
cannot be without them. | 2 
An eſſential Mode is either primary or fende. 
A primary eſſential Made, is the firſt or chief 
Thing that conſtitutes any Being in its particular 
Eſſence or Nature, and makes it to be that which 
it is, and diſtipgviſhes it from all other Beings : 
This is called the Diffz-ence in the Definition of 
Things, of which hereafter : So Roundneſs' is the 
primary eſſential Mode ar Difference of a Bowl ; 
the meeting of 1wo Lines is the primary eſſential 
Mode, or the Difference of an Angle z the Perpen- 
dicularity of theſe Lines to each M1 41 is the Differ» 
ence. of a rigbt Angle: Solid Extenſion is the prima- Fs 
ry Attribute” or Difference of Mailer; Confciouſ- Y 
nei, or at leaſt a Power of Thinking, | is the Differ- : 
ence or primary Attribute of a Spirit * ; and to 
fear and love God 1 is the primary andere of 2 

pious Man. 

A ſecondary efential Mode, is any other Kunden 
4 a Thing, which is not of primary Conſideration: 
This is called a Property: Sometimes indeed it 4 
goes towards mak ing up the Eff-nce, eſpecially of 
a complex Being, fo tar as we are acquainted with 
it 3 ſometimes it depends upon, and follows from 
the Eſſence of it; ſo Folubiluy, or Apineſ5 to roll, 
is the Property of a Botol, and is derived from its 
Nee ge per and F Zure, or Sbafe, are 


Properties 


"+ Note, When I call ol 29 a an ellential mode or at- . 
tribute of Matter, and a peacer of ibinkirg an efſential mode 6r 3 
attribute of a Spirit. I do it in compliance with common forma 

of ſpeech : but perhaps in reality theſe, are the very eſſences or 
ſabtances themlelves,.. and the moſſ ſubſtantial ideas by we 

an form of [44 and 22 and have no peed. of any 
vn. bat) Yuttratubn, or dnintelligible ſu bitaice 0 ppl 
them in their exiſtence or being. 
* See the Note in the foregoing "0g 
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Properties of Matter; and it is the Property of a 
* ious Man to live bis Neigbb nr. 
An accidental Made, ot an Accident, is ſuch a 
Mode as is not neceſſary to the Being of a Thing. 
for the Subject may be without it, and yet re- 
main of the ſame Nature that it was before; or it 
is that Mode which may be ſeparated or aboliſhed \ 
from its Subject: So Smoothneſs or Roughneſs, 
Blackneſs or Whiteneſs, Motion or Reſt, are the Ac- 
cidents of a Bowl ; for theſe may be all changed, 
and yet the Body remain a Bow! ſtill : Learning, 
Fuſtice, Folly, Sickneſs, Health, are the Accidents 
of a Man: Motion, Squareneſs, or any particular 
Shape or Size, are the Accidents of Body: Yet 
HSbape and Size in general are eſſential Modes of it; 
F for a Body muſt have ſome Size and Shape, nor 
8 can it be without them: So Hope, Fear, Wiſhing, 
2 A enling, and Doubting, - are Accidents of the ö 
— - Mind, though Thinking in general ſeems to be 


Pp eſſential to it. 5 r 
1 Here obſerve, that the Name of Accident has 
3 been oftentimes given by the old Peripatetick 
1 Philoſophers to all Modes, whether eſſential or 
gaccidental; but the Moderns confine this Word 

4 Accident to the Senſe in which I have deſcribed it. 
F Here it ſhould be noted alſo, that tho' the Word 
Property be limited ſometimes in logical Freatiſes 
to the /econdary eſſential Mode, yet it is uſed in com- 
mon Language to ſignify rheſe four ſorts of Modes; 

of which ſome are eſſential, and ſome accidental. 
1. Such as belong to every Subject of that kind, 
a but not only to thoſe Subjects. So yellow Coltur and 
. Ductiliiy are Properties of Gold ; they belong to 
all Gold, but not only to Gold: For Saffron is 
alſo yellow, and Lead is duffile. 
2. Such as belong only to one kind of Subject, 
but not to every Subject of that Kind. So Learning, 
. MI W yt ef Reading, 


S 


» 


2 LOGE. o Parti. 


Reading, and Writing, are Properties of human Na- 
ture; they belong only to Man, but nat to ail Men. 
g. Such as belong to every Suhject of one kind, 
and only to them, but not always. So Speech or 
Language is a Property of Man, for it belongs to 
all Men, and to Men any; but Men are not al- 
ways ſpeaking, 
4. Such as belong to every Subject of one - kind, 
and to them only and always. So Shape and Di- 
viſibility are Properties of Body; ſo Omniſcience and 
Omnipotence. are Properties of the Divine Nature: 
for in this Senſe Properties and Attributes are the 
ſame, and except in lagical Treatiſes there is ſcarce 
any Piſtinction made between them. Theſe are 
called Propria quarto modo in the Schools, or Pro- 
erties of the fourth Sort. | 
Note, Where there is any one Properly or efſential 
*Aitrjbute ſo ſuperior to the reſt, that it appears 
plainly that all the reſt are derived from it, — ſuch 
as is ſufficient to give a full Diſtinction of that Sub- 
ject from all other Subjects, this Attribute or Pro- 
perty is called the eſſential Difference, as is before 
declared; and we commonly ſay, the Eſſence of the 
Thing conſiſts in it; ſo the Eſence of Matter in ge- 
neral ſeems to confiſt in Solidicy, or folid Extenſion. 
But for the moſt Part we are ſo much at a Loſs in 
finding out the intimate Eſſence of particular natu- 
ral Bodies, that we are forced to diſtinguiſh the 
eſſential Difference of moſt Things by a Combination 
F Properties. So a Sparrow is a Bird which has 
ſuch coloured Feathers, and ſuch a particular Size, 
Shape and Motion. So Hormwood is an Hetb 
which has ſuch a Leaf of fuch a Colour, and Shape, 
and Taſte, and ſuch a Root and Stalk. So Beaſts 
and Fiſhes, Minerals, Metals, and Works of Art 


ſometimes, as well as of Nature, are Aaesend 
Ra we. a NE 1 Ae 5 9. 
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. CR bm: 7 nay e , 76 
1. archer Diviſion of Made. F 


N E ſecond Diviſion of Modes is into abſolute 
and relative. An abſolute Mode is that — 
dende to its Subject, without Reſpect 20 
other Beings whatſoever : But a relative Mode i is 
derived from the Regard that one Being has to 
others. So Roundneſ and Smvotbneſ are the abſo- 
lute Modes of a Bow! ; for if there were nothing 
elſe exiſting in the whole Creation, a Bowl might 
be round and ſmooth : But Greatneſs and Smalineſs 
are relative Modes ; for the very Ideas of them 
are derived merely from the Compariſon of one 
Being with others: A Bowl of four Inches Diame- 


ter is very great, compared with one of an Inch 


and a half; but it is very ſmall in Compariſon of 
another Bowl, whoſe Diameter is eighteen or twen- 
ty Inches. Matian is the abſolute Mode of a Body, 
boy Swiftneſs or Slowneſs are relative Ideas; for 
the Motion of a Bowl on a Bowling- Green is ſwift, 
when compared with a Snail; and it is Alo when 
compared with a Cannon- Bullet. 

Theſe relative Modes are largely treated of by 


ſome logical and metaphyſical Writers under the 


Name of Relations: And theſe Relations themſelves 
are farther ſubdivided into ſuch as ariſe from the 


Nature of Tbings, and ſuch as ariſe merely from 


be Operation of our Minds; one fort are called 
real Relations, the other mental; fo the Likeneſs of 
one Egg to anther. is a real Relation, becauſe it 
ariſes from the real Nature of Things; for whe- 


ther there was any Man or Mind to conceive it or 


mo, one Egg would be like another: But when 


vr conſider an Egg as a Noun Subſt ant ive in Gram- 
mar, or as. ſignified: by the Letters egg, theſe 


are mere mental Relations, and derive their very 
32 Nature 
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Nature from the Mind of Man. Theſe ſort f 

Relations are called by the Schools Extia Rationis, 

or ſecond Notians, which have no teal Being, but 

depend intirely on the Operation of the Mind- t 

120 n _ 

III. The third Þivifion of Modes don ys echeyi, 

are either antrin/ical or ex/rinfica 77 5 e, 9 

are conceived to be in the Subject or Subſtance, as 

when we ſay a Globe is rund, or ſwift, e or 

at reſt: Or when we ſay, a Man is tall, or lar 


theſe are inirin/ick. Modes: But evrinſick Modas 


are ſuch as ariſe from ſomething that is not in the 


Subject or Subſtance itſelf; but it is a Manner of 
Being which ſome Subſtances attain by reaſon of 
ſomething that is external or foreign to the Sub- 

jet 3 as, This Globe lies within two Yards of the , 
Wall; or, this Man is beloved, or bated... Note Gt 
Such ſort of Modes as this laft n are alle 1 
exier nal Denominations. | 


IV. There is a fourth Diviſion bel ald Ne 
this, whereby Modes are ſaid to be Inherent, or 
Aaberent, that is, Proper or Improper. Adbertnt ; 
or improper Modes, ariſe from the joining of ſome 
accidental Subſtance to the chief Subject, Which 
yet may be ſeparated from it; fo when a ' Bowl i is, 


Wet, or a Boy is clothed, theſe are adberent Medes * 


for the Water and the Clothes are diftin& Subſtan- 
ces, which adhere to the Bow!, or to the Bey: 
But when we ſay, the Bow! is ſwift or round; 
when we ſay, the Boy is frong or witty, theſe are 
proper or inherent Modes, for they have a fort of 
In-being in the Subſtance itſelf, and do not atiſe _ 
from, the Addition of any other Subſtance to t. 
V. Aion and Paſſun are Modes or Manners 
which belong to Subſtances, 'and ſhould not in: 
tirely be omitted here. When a Smith wb a I 
emer * Roe of Iron, _ Hammer hi „ 
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ſical Mode, his being a Romas is a cibil Privi 


E paſo 's 
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the mit h art both Agents ot Subjects of Action; 


done is the Prime or Supreme, the other the 


Subar dinate't The lron is the Patient; or the Sub- 
ject of Paſſion, in 1 Senſe; becauſe it 


receives the Operation of the Agent: Though 
ting Senſe of the Words Paſſion an Patent * 


much from the vulgar Meaning of them? . 


„neee 33 e 


VI. The Feth Divjfion of Modes may be into 
Phyſical, that is, Nutral,' Civil, Moral, and Su- 
pernatural. 80 when, we conſider * the Apoſtle 
Paul, Who was a little Man, a Roman by the 
Privilege of his Birth, a Man of Virtue or Honeſty, *% 
and an inſpired Apoſtle; his low Stalure is a 7725 

ege, 
his Honeſty is a mora Conſideration, and his being 
Inſpired. is ſapernataral. Tee | 


VII. Modes belong either to Bech of to Spirit, : 


or to both. Modes of Body belong only to Matter 
or to corporeal Beings ; and theſe are Shape, Size, 


Situation, or Place, Sc. Modes of Spirit belon 
only to Minds; ſuch are Knowledge, Aſſent, 995 5 
ſent, Doubling, Reaſoning, Sc. Modes which be- 
long to both have been ſometimes called mixt 
Modes, or human Modes, for theſe are only found 
in human Nature, which is compounded both of 
Body and Spirit; ſuch are Senſation, Imagination, 
Paſſon, Sc. in all which there is a Concurrence 
of the Operations both of Mind and Body, that is, 
of animal and intellectual Nature. 

Bot the Modes of Body may be yet farther diſs 
tinguiſhed, Some. of them ate primary Modes or 
n for Ly Ig to Bodies confidered i in 

a .C 88 wem 


. We, 4 cent ſignifies the aber, patient the r ig! 9. 4 
FER agent and action have retained their 
ophical Senſe, though patient and paſſen © 
— a very different Meaning in common Language. 


original 
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eplelves, whether there, were Wette 
Wade enen Moen 715 thoſe bet Aermen 
5 nes 1 Shape, - £2 8 Ke a , . Ga, _— 
408 85 ualities, or Modes, ate ch 


n. 
aſcribe to Bodies on account of the . 
fons irs ate made on the Senſes, of Men by 


them ; and thefe are called ] ſenſible Dwakties, which 


ate very numerous; ſuch are. all Colours, as Red, 


reen, Blue, Ce. ſuch are all S:unds, as Sharp, 
Sbrill, Loud, Hoarſe s all T. es, as Sweet, Bitter, 
Sour; all Smells, whether Pleaſant, Ofenſiue, or 
Indiſferent; and all Tactile Qualilies, ot ſuch as 
affect the Touch or Feeling, namely, Heat, Cold, 
Sc. Theſe are properly ca led 3 Qualities; 
for though we are ready to conceive them as exiſt- 
ing in the very Bodies themſelves which affect our 
Senſes, yet true Philoſophy has moſt undeniably 
oved, that all theſe are really various Ideas or 
P. tions excited in human Nature, by the dif- 
ferent Impreſſions that Bodies make upon our Sen- 
ſes by their primaty Modes, that is, by means of 
the different Shape, Size, Motion, and Poſition of 
thoſe little inyillble Parts that compoſe, them. 
Thence it follows, that a ſecondary Aualihy, conſi- 
dered as in the Bodies themſclves, is nothing e el 
but a Power or Aptitude to produce ſuch Senſa- 
tions in us: See Locke $ e of the Underfonig 


ö 


"YI. I'm! ght add, in the laſt Place, that as 
Modes NN to Subiſl ances, lo there are ſome alſo 
that are but Mades ef other Modes: For though 
they ſubſiſt in and by the Subſtance, as the original 
Subject of them, yer they are properly and directly 
zitributed ro ſome Mode of that Subſtance. Motion 
is the Mode of a Body; but the Sifineſs, or Shaw- 
A” * it, or its Direction 10 the North or Sourh, 
221 3 * 
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YL att dot Modes of Motion. JFalking is the Mode 
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6r Manner of « Man, or of a Beaſt ; but Walking 
racefuly implies a Manner or Mode ſuperadded 
J: that Action. All comparative and ſupetlative 
egrees of any Quality, are the Modes of a Mode, 
wifter implics a greater Meaſure of Swif!/neſs. 
mY would be too tedious here to run through all 


aha Medes, Accidents, and Relations at large, that 


belong to various Beings, and are copiouſly treat- 
ed of in general, in the Science called Metaphy/icks, 
or more properly Ontology : They are alſo created 
of in particular in thoſe Sciences which have aſ- 
ſumed them ſeverally as their Proper Su Subjects. 


er. v. 
Of the ten Categories. Of Subſtance modified. 


E have thus given an Account of the two 
chief Oles of our Ideas, namely, Sub- 


Frances and Modes, and their various Kinds: And 


in theſe Jaſt Sections we have briefly compriſed the 
greareſt Part of what is neceſſary in the famous 
ten Ranks of Being, called the ten Predicaments, 
or Categories of Avifterte, . on which there are end- 
lefs Volumes of Diſcoutſes formed by ſeveral of 
his Followers. But that the Reader may not ut- 
terly be ignorant of them, let him know the Names 
are theſe: Subſtance, Quantity, Quality, Relation, 
Action, Paſſiun, Where, When, Situation, and 
Cotbing, It would be mere Loſs of Time to 
ſhew how looſe, how injudicious, and even ridi- 
culous this tenfold Diviſion of Things is: And 
whatfoever farther relates to them, and which may 
tend to improve uſeful Knowledge, ſhould be 
dug! in Onzology, and in other Sciences. bak 

C 2 Beſides 


26 LOGICK: Or, Part B. 


Beſides Subſtance and Mode, ſome: of the Mo- 
derns would have us conſider the Subſtance modi- 
fied, as a diſtinct Object of our Ideas; but I think 
there is nothing more that need be ſaid or this 
Subject, than this, namely, There is ſome Differ- 
ence between a Subſtance hen it is conſidered 
chi all its Modes about it, or clothed: in all its 
Manners of Exiſtence, and when it is diſtinguiſhed 
from them, and conſidered naked without them, 


J 2 
" 
" 


SECT, lv. 
Of Net- Being. 


AS Bing i is divided into Subſtance and Mode, ſo 

- we may conſider Not- Being with regard to 
both theſe, 

I. Not- Being is conſidered as excluding all Sub- 
ſtance, and then all Modes are alſo neceſſarily ex- 
cluded ; and this we call pure Nibiligy, or mere 
Nothing. 

This Nothing is taken either in a vulgar or a Pbi- 
loſopbical Senſe; ſo we ſay, there is nothing in the 
Cup, in a vulgar Senſe, when we mean there is 20 
Liguor in it ; but we cannot ſay, here is nothing 
in tbe Cup, in a ſtriẽt philoſophical Senſe, while 
there is Air in it, and peihepe a Million of Rays 
of Light are there. 


II. Not-Being, as it has e to Modes or 
Manners of Being, may be conſidered either as a 


mere Negalion, or as # Privation. 
A Negation is the Abſence of that which dies 


= naturally belong to the Thing we are ſpeak- 

ing of, or which has no Right, Obligation, or 
Neceſlity to be preſent with it; as when we ſay, 
a Stone is inanimate, or Blind, or Deaf, that is, it 
has no Life, nor Sight, nor Hearing; nor when 
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oc Wess 
we ſay a Carpenter or a F Herman is rler ned, \ 
theſe are mere Negations. 

But la Privation is the Abſence of Shak ade 
naturally belong to the Thing we are ſpeaking of, 
or which ought to be preſent with it; as when a 


Man or a Horſe is deaf, or blind, or dead; or if a 
Phyſician or a Divine be unlearned, theſe are called 


Privations : So the Sinfulneſs of any buman Action 
is ſaid to be a Priuation; for Siu is that Want of 
Conformity to the Law of (30d, which ought to 
be found in every Action of Man. 

Note, There are ſome Writers who make all 
ſorts of relative Modes or Relations, as well as all 
external Denominations, to be mere Creatures of the 


Mind, and Entia Rationis, and then they rank 


them alſo-under the general Head of-Nor-Beings ; 


but it is my Opinion, that whatſoever may be 
determined concerning mere mental Relations and 


external Denominations, which ſeem to have ſome- 


thing, Jeſs of Entihy or Being in them, yet there 


are many real Relations, which ought not to be 


reduced to ſo low a Claſs; ſuch are the Situation 


of Bodies, their mutual Diſtances, their particular 


Proportions and Meaſures, the Notions of Father- 
hood," Brotherhoad, Sonſbip, Sc. all which are re- 
lative Ideas. The very Eſſence of Virtue or Holineſs, 
conſiſts in the Conformity of our Actions to the 


Rule of Right Reaſon, or the Law of God: The 


of our Words and Actions to our Thoughts, all 


which are but mere Relations ; and I think we muſt. 


not reduce ſuch poſitive Beings as Piety,. and 


Nature and Eſſence of Sincerity, is the Conformity 


- 


Virtue, and Truth, to the Rank of Non-Entilies, 


which have nothing real in them, though Sn, (or 


rather the Sinfulneſs of an Action) may be pro- 


| perly called a Not- Being, for it is a Want of 
Piety and Virtue, This is the moſt uſual, and 


9 3 | perhaps 
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C HAP. III. ih 
Of the ſeveral Sorts of Perceptions or Ideas. 


JPEAS may be divided with Regard to their 


Original, their Nature, their Obyetzs, and their 
Realities. 


SECT. I 
Of ſenſible, ſpiritual, and abſirafed Ideas. 


HERE, has been a great Controverſy about 
the Origin of Ideas, namely, whether any 
of our Ideas are innate or no, that is, born with 
us, and naturally belonging to our Minds. Mr 
Locke utterly denies it; others as poſitively affirm 
it. Now, thcugh this Controverſy may be com- 
promiſed, by allowing that there is a Senſe 
wherein our firſt Ideas of ſome Things may be 
ſaid to be innate, (as I have ſhewn in ſome Re- 
marks on Mr Locke's Eſſay, which have lain len 
by me) yet it does not belong to this Place — 
Buſineſs to have that Point debated at large, nor 


will it hinder our Purſuit of the preſent Work to 7 


aſs over it in Silence. 
There is ſufficient Ground to ſay, that all our 
1deas, with Regard to their Original, may be di- 


vided into three forts, namely, ſenſi ble, ſpiritual, 
and abſtraed Ideas, 
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I. Sen/ible or corporeal Ideas, are derived origi- 4 


nally from our Senſes, and from the Communi- 


cation which the Soul has with the e Kody I 


| in 
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in this preſent State; ſuch are the Notions we 
frame of all Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figures, or 


Shapes and Motions; for our Senſes being conver- 
ſant about particular ſenſible Objects, become the 
Occaſions of ſeveral diſtinct Perceptions in the 
Mind; and thus we come by the Ideas of Yellow, 
White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, "Sweet, 
and all thoſe which we call /enfible Qualities, All 
the Ideas which we have of Body, and the ſenſible 
Modes and Properties that belong to it, ſeem to 
be derived from Senſation. ' © © 

And howſoever theſe may be treaſured up in 
the Memory, and by che Work of Fanuc) may be 
increaſed, diminiſhed; compounded, divided, and 
diverſified, (which we are ready to call our [tven- 
tion) yet they all derive their farſt Nature and Be- 


ing from ſomething that has been Jer ' into our 


| . Minds by one or other of our Senſes. If I think 
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of a golden Mountain, or a Sea of liquid Fire, yet 
the ſingle Ideas of Sea, Fire, Mountain and Gold, 
came into my Thoughts at firſt by Senſation ; the 
Mind has only compounded them. 

II. “ Spiritual or Jatellectual Ideas, are thoſe 


Which we gain by reflecting on the Nature and 
Actions of our on Souls, and turning our 
Thoughts within ourſelves, and obſerving what 
is tranſacted in our own Minds. Such are the 
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Ideas we have of Thought, Aſſent, Diſſant, udg- 
ing, Neaſon, Knowledge, Underſtanding, Wil, 
Love, Fear, Hope. „„ 20275 

By Senſation the Soul contemplates Things (as 
it were) out of itſelf, and gains corporeat Repre- 
ſentations or ſenſible Ideas: By Reflection the Soul 
contemplates itſelf, and Things within itſelf, and 


by this means it gains Hpiritual Ideas, or Repre- 


fentations of Things intellectual. 
N 1 2 4 Here 


Here the Werd Spiritual is uſed in a mere natural, and 
pot in a religious Senle, | 


Here ee e the firſt Original 
of theſe two Sorts of Ideas, namely. iSenfible.and 
Spiritual; may be intirely owing to theſe tro Prin- 
.cjples, Senſation and Reflection, yet the Recollemion 
and freſh Excitation of them may be ding to a 
thouſand other Occaſions and Occurrences of Life. 
We could never inform a Man who was born 
Blind or Deaf what we mean by the Words Zel- 
Joto, Blue, Red, or by the Words Loud or Sbrill, 
nor convey any juſt Ideas of theſe Things to his 
Mind, by all the Powers of Language, ualeſs he 
has experienced thoſe Senſations of Sound and Co- 
lour; nor could we ever gain the Ideas of Thought, 
Judgment, Reaſon, Doubling, Hoping, c. by all 
the Words that Man could invent, without turn- 
ing our Thoughts inward upon the Actions of our 
own Souls. Yet when once we have attained theſe 
Idea; by Senſation and Reflection, they may be 
excited afreſh by the Uſe of Names, Words, Signs, 
or by any Thing elſe that has been connected with 
them in our Thoughts; for when two or more 
Ideas have been aſſociated together, whether it be 
by Cuſtom, or Accident, or Deſign, the one pte 
ſently brings the other to Mind. 

III. Beſides theſe #wwo which: we have a 
there is a third Sort of Ideas, which are commonly 
called abſtrafed Ideas, becauſe though the original 
Ground or Occaſion of them may be Senſation, or 
Reflection, or both, yet theſe Ideas are framed 
another Act of the Mind, which we uſually call 
Abſtraftion. Now the Word Abſtraction fignifies 
a withdrawing ſome Parts of au Idea from othes 
Parts of it, by which means ſych ab/tra#ed Ideas 
are formed, as neither repreſent any Thing corpo- 


real or ſpiritual, that is, any Thing peculiar or 
Furs. to Mind or Body. Now theſe are of w 
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Some of theſe abſtraied Hdearare the moſt ab- 
ſolute, general and univerſal Conceptions of Things, 
conſidered in themſelves, without Reſpect to 


| _othets; ſuch as Entity or Being, and Not-Being, 


Efence, as Att, Power, dalheance, "Mode, 
Accident, Sc. 

The other Sort of abſtrated Ideas is relative,as 
when we compare ſeveral Things together, and 
conſider merely the Relations of one Thing to 
another, intirely dropping the Subject of thoſe 
Relations, whether they be corporeal or ſpiritual; 
ſuch are our Ideas of Cauſe, Effect, Likeneſs, Un- 
likeneſs, Subject, Object, Identity, or Sameneſs, and 
.Contrariety, Order, and other Things which are 
Creates of in Ontology. 

Moſt of the Terms of Art in ſeveral Sciences 
may be ranked under this Head of abſtrafted Ideas, 
as Noun, Pronoun, Verb, in Grammar, and the 
ſeveral Particles of Speech, as wherefore, therefore, 
-when,- how, /though, howſoever, Sc. So Con- 
nettions, Tranſitions, Similitudes, Tropes, and their 
various Forms in Rhetorick. 

-17Fheſe-abſtrafied Ideas, whether ab in or re- 
lacive, cannot ſo properly be ſaid to derive their 
immediate; complete and. diſtinct Original, either 


(from: Senſation, or Reflection, (1.). Becauſe the Na- 


ture and the Actions both of 800 and Spirit give 
us Occaſion to frame exactly the ſame Ideas of E- 


Vence, Mode, Cauſe, Effect, Likeneſs, Contrarieiy, 


Fc. Therefore theſe cannot be called either /en/ible 
or ſpiritual Ideas, for they are not exact Repreſen- 
N either of the peculiar Qualities or Actions of 
ri or ody, but ſeem to be a diſtinct Kind of 
dea framed in the Mind, to repreſent our moſt 
general Conceptions of Things or their Relations 10 


ane another, without any Regard to their Natures, 


whether they be corporeal or ſpiritual. And, (2.) 
the Tame general Ideas, of Cauſe and Ehe, Like- 


neſs, 
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_ neſs, c. may be transferred to a Thoufand other 

Kinds of Being, whether bodily or ſpiritual, beſides 
thoſe from whence we farſt derived them : Even 
thoſe abſiraFed Ideas, which might be firſt occa- 
ſioned by Bodies, may be as properly afterward 
attributed to Spirits. 

Now, though Mr Locke ſuppoſes Senſation and 
Reflection to be the onlyawo Springs of all Ideas, 
and that theſe two are ſufficient to furniſh our 
Minds with all that rich Variety of Ideas which 
we have; yet AbſtraFion is certainly a different 
Act of the Mind, whence theſe abſtra#ed Ideas 
have their Original; though perhaps Senſation or 
Reflection may furniſh-us with all the firſt Objects 
and Occaſions whence theſe abſtrafted Ideas are 
excited and derived. Nor in this Senſe and View 
of Things can I think Mr Locke himſelf would 
deny my Repreſentation of the Original of abra27- 
ed Ideas, nor forbid them to ſtand for a diſtinct 
ges. 

- 1 Notes Though we have divided Ideas in this 
Chapter into three Sorts, namely, ſenſible, ſpiritual, 
and abſtracted, yet it may not be amiſs juſt to take 
Notice here, that as Man may be called a com- 
pound Subſtance, being made up of Body and 
Mind, and the Modes which ariſe from this Com- 
poſition are called mixed Modes, ſuch as Senſation, 

Paſſion, Diſcourſe, c. ſo the Ideas of this Sub- 
ſtance or Being, called Man, and of theſe mixed 
Modes, may be called mixt Ideas, for they are not 
properly and ſtrictly ſpiritual, ſenſible or abſt rated. 
See a much larger Account of every Part of this 
4 Cm in * hay, ical E a 15 by 1, Watts 
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2 1 mple and complex, compound and colleive Ideas. 


5 45 confidered in their Noture, are eicher 
ſimple or complex. 

A ſimple Idea is one uniform Idea whithi ciibe 
be divided or diſtinguiſned by the Mind of Man 
into two or more Ideas; ſuch are a Multitude of 
our Senſations, as the Idea of Sweet, / Bitter, Cold, 
Heat, White, Red, Blue, Hard, Soft, Motion, 


| Reſt, and perhaps Extenſi on and Duration: Such 


are alſo many of our ſpiritual Ideas; ſuch as 
Thought, Will, "Wiſh, Knowledge, Gc. 

A complex Idea is made by joining two or more 
ſimple Ideas together; as a Square, a Triangle, a 
Cube, a Pen, a Table, Reading, Writing, Treat, 
Falſhood, a Body, a Man, a Horſe, an Angel, a 
heavy Body, a fwil Horſe, Sc. Every Thing * 
can be divided by the Mind into two or more Ideas 
is called complex. 


Complex Ideas are often conſidered as f ugle and 


diſtintt Brings, though they may be made up of 


ſeveral imple Ideas; ſo a Body, a Spirit, a Houſe, 
a Tree, a Flower, But when ſeveral of theſe Ideas 
of a different Kind are joined together, which are 
wont to be conſidered as diſtinct ſingle Beings, 

this is called a compound Idea, whether theſe united 
Ideas be ſimple or complex. So a Man is com- 
pounded of Bady and Spirit, ſo Mithridate is a 
compound Medicine, becauſe it is made of many 
different Ingredients: This I have ſheun under 
the Doctrine of Subſtances, And Modes alſo may 
be compounded ; Harmony is a compound Idea 
made up of di ;ferent Sounds united: fo ſeveral dif- 
ferent Virtues muſt be united to make up the com- 


pounded 
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_—_ 1dea or r Character, either of « Dam 90 
4 Saint. © . 

But when ma ny Ideas of the Jane Kind are 


joined to ogether and united in one Name, or under 
one View it is called a collefive Idea; fo an Army: 
or a Parliament, is a Collection of Men; a Die- 


tionary or Nomenclatura, is a Collection of Words | 


a Flock is a Collection of Sheep; a Foreſt,” or 
Grove, a Collection of Trees; an Heap, is eaten. 
tion of Sand, or Cora, or Duſt, Sc. a City, is a 
Collection of Hou ſes; a Noſegay, i is a Collection of 
Flowers; a Mouth, or a Year, is a Collection of 
Days; and a Thouſaxzal, is a Collection of Units. 
Y The preciſe Difference between a compound and 
collective Idea is this, that a compound Idea unites 
of a different Kind, but a colleFive Idea 
Things of the ſame Kind: Though this Diſtinc- 
tion in ſome Caſes is not accurately obſerved, and 


Cuſtom ** uſes the Word compound for 


collred vs. 1 
N s E S. um 


9 4 


* eh and Leeni Ideas, real and imas. 


Fina. 


JDEA AS, RE to their | Obie, may iſe 
be divided. into particular or univerſal, 
"A particular Late i is that wheh -repreſents one 
Thitig onl7ß. 


Sometimes the one Thing 18 repreſented in a 


looſe and indeterminate Manner, as when we ſay, 


ſome” Man; any Man, © one Man, another Man; 


ſowt Horſe, any Horſe ; z one City, or another, which 
is called by the Schools Individuum Vagum. .. (Nd 

Sometimes the particular Idea repreſents one 
Thing in A determinate Manner, and then it is 


called 
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called-a"/ingulaf Idea; ſuch is Bucephalus, or Alar⸗ 
ander's Horſe, Cicero the Orator, Peter the Apo- 
tle, the Palace of Verſailles, this Book, that River, 
the New Foreſt, or the City of London : That 
Idea which repreſents one particular determinate 
Thing to me, is called a fngular, Idea, whether it 
be ſimple, or complex, or compound. 

The Object of any particular Idea, as well as. 
the Idea itſelf, is ſometimes called an Individual: 
So Peter is an individual Man, London is an indi- 
vidual City. So this Book, one Horſe, another. 
Horſe, are all Individuals ; thou h the Word In- 
dividual is more uſually limited to one J lar. 
certain, and determined Object. 

An univerſal Idea, is that which repreſents a 
common Nature agreeing to ſeveral particular 
Things; fo a Horſe, a Man, or a Book, are called 
univerſal Ideas, becauſe they agree to all Herjes, 
Men, or Books. 5 

And I think it not amiſs to intimate in this 
Place, that theſe univerſal Ideas are formed by 
that Act of the Mind which is called Alſtract ian, 
that is, a withdrawing ſome. Part of an Idea from 
other Parts of it: For when /fngular Ideas are firſt 
let into the Mind by Senſation or Reflection, then, 
in order to make them univerſal,- we leave out, ot 
drop all thoſe peculiar and determinate Characters, 
Qualities, Modes, or Circumſtances, which be- 
long merely to any particular individual Being. 
and by bid 3" ers from other Beings; and 
we only contemplate thoſe api of it, where . 
in it agrees with other Bei | 

Though it muſt be confellcd, that the Name of 


abſtrarted Ideas is ſometimes attributed to aniver- 
al Ideas, both ſenſible or ſpiritual, yet this A h 


tration is not ſo great, as when we drop out o 
our Idea every ſenſible or ſpiritual Repreſentation, 
and retain nothing but the moſt general and abſolute . 

Conceptions 
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Conceptions of Things, or their mere Relations to 
one another, without any to their purtieu- 

lar Natures, whether they be frible or ſpiritual. 
And it is to this Kind of Conceptions we more pro- 
perly give the Name of ab radted Nabe, as wy We 
firſt Section of chis Chapter. 

An univerſal Idea is either general or FR 

A general. Idea is called by the Schools a Goran 
and it is one common” Nature agreeing to ſeveral 
other common Natures. So Animal is a Genus; 
becauſe it agrees to Horſe, Lion. Whale; Butter fly, 
which are alſo common Ideas; ſo Fiſh is a Genus, 
becauſe it agrees to Trout, apes, Crab, winch 
are common Natures-alſo, 

A ſpecial Idea is called by the Schools A gperkesz 
t is one common Nature that agrees to ſeveral 
ſingular individual Beings; ſo Horſe is a ſpecial 
Idea, or a Species, becauſe it agrees to Bucepbalits, 

Trott, and Snow-ball, City is a Jpectal Jaea, for! ie 
agrees- to London, Paris, Briſtol. © 

Note Iſt. Some of theſe Univerſals are Genuses, 
if compared with leſs common Natures 3 and they 
are 8 if compared with Natures more com- 

80 Bird is a Genus, if compared with 
Eagle, Sparrow, Raven, which are aſſo common 
Natures: But it is a Species, if compared with the 
more general Nature, Animal. The fame wy 
be ſaid of Fiſh, Beaſt, Se. 

This Sort of univerſal Ideas, which may Giger 
be conſidered as a Genus, or a Species, is called 
Subaltern: But the higheſt Genus, which is never 
a Species, is called the moſt general z and the loweſt 
Species, which is never a Genus, is called the meſt 

al. 

It may be obſerved here alſo, that that general 
Nature or Property wherein one Thing agrees with. 
moſt other W is called | its more remote Genus : 
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Sp Subſtance is the remote Genus of Bird, or Beaſt, 
becauſe;it agrees hot obly to all Kinds of Animals, 
but alſo to Things inanimate, a8 Sun, Stars, 
Clouds, Metals, Stones, Air, Water, Sc. But 
Animal. is the proximale or neareſt Genus of Bird, 
becauſe it agrees to feweſt other Things. Thoſe. 
general Natures which ſtand between the neareſt 
and moſt remote, are called iniermediats. 


Wote II. In univerſal Ideas it is proper to con- 


ſider their Comprehenſion and their Extenſiun 
The Comprebenſion of an Idea regards all the 
eſſential Modes and Properties of it: So Body in 
its Comprebenſion takes in Solidity, Figure, Quantity, 
Mobility, Sc. So a Bowl'in its Comprebenſſon in- 
cludes, Roundneſs, Volubility, Wt, > 
The Extenſion of an univerſal Idea regards all 
the particular Kinds and ſingle Beings that are 
contained under it. So a Body in its Extenſion in- 
cludes Sun, Moon, Star, Wood, Iron, Plant, Ani- 
mal, Sc. which are ſeveral Species, or Individuals, 
under the general Name of Body. So a Bowl, in 


its Exten/ion, includes a wooden Bowl, a bra/; 


Bowl, a white, and blact Bowl, a heavy Bowl, Sc. 
and all Kinds of Bowls, together with all the par- 
ticular, Individual Bowls in the World, © 

Note, The Compreben/ion of an Idea is ſometimes 
taken in ſo large a Senſe, as not only to include the 
eſſential Attributes, but all the Properties, Modes, 
and Relations whatſoever, that belong to any Be- 
ing, as will appear, Chap, !. 

This Account of Genus and Species is part of 
that famous Doctrine of Univerſals, which is taught 
in the Schools, with divers other Formalities be- 
longing to it; for it is in this Place that they in- 
troduce Difference, which is the primary eſſential 


„Note, The Word Fxterfion here is taken in a mere Hi 
Senſe, and not in a phyfical and mathematical Senſe. 
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Mode, * Property, or the ſecondar eſſenti 
Mode, and Accident, or the accidetital 


a 
theſe they call the five Predicables, becauſe +9. 2 


Thing that is affirmed concerning any Being mu 


ſome Property, ſome Accident: But what farther 
is neceſſary to be ſaid concerning theſe Things will 
be mentioned when we treat of Definition. 


Having finiſhed the Doctrine of univerſal and 
particular Ideas, I ſhould take Notice of woe 


Diviſion of them, which alſo hath Reſpect to t 
Objects; and that is, they are either real of imd 
Real Ideas are ſuch as have a juſt Foundation in 
Nature, and have real Objects, or Exemplars, 
which did, or do, or may actually exiſt, accord- 
ing to the preſent State and Nature of Things 
ſuch ate all our Ideas of Long, Broad, Swift, 
Slow, Wood, Iron, Men, Horſes, Thoughts, Spi- 
rits, a cruel Maſter, a proud Beggar, a Man ſe- 
ven Feet high. .. 
Imaginary Ideas, which are alſo called 1 
cal, or chimerical, are ſuch as are made by 1 
ing, diminiſhing, uniting,” dividing real Ideas 
the Mind, in ſuch a manner, as no ObjeRs, or 


de either the Genus, the Species, the Di LOB, 


r. 
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Exemplars, did or ever will exiſt; according to 


the preſent Courſe of Nature; though the ſeberal 
Parts of theſe Ideas are borrowed from real Ob. 
jects; ſuch. are the Conceptions we have of a Cen” 


taur, a Satyr, a golden Mountain, a flying = 
a Dog without a Head, a Bull lefs than a Moife, 6 
a Mouſe as big as a Bull, and a Man twenty 1 
bigh. 
Some of theſe fantaſtic Ideas are poſſible, that 
is, they are not utterly inconſiſtent in the Nature 


th Things; and therefore it is within the Reach 


of Divine Power to make ſuch Objects; ſuch are 
moſt of the Inſtances * given: But mow 
I 
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JDE: xs, with Regard to their ele, afford 


us theſe ſevetal Diviſions of them. 1. They” 
are either clear and diſtin, or obſcure and confufed. 
2. They are vulgar or learned. 3. They are per- 


- 


felt or imperfett. 4. They are true or falſe 


I. Our Ideas ate eicher clear and di Wine, 4 or ob 
ſeure and confuſed...” - 

Several Writers Laws diſlingoitbed? be; Ae 
Ideas from thoſe that are diſtin? ; and the confuſed 
Ideas from thoſe that are obſcure ; and it muſt be 


- 


acknowledged, there may be ſome Difference be- 


tween them; for it is, the Clearneſs'of-Ideas for 


the, moſt part makes them diſtinct ; and the Ob- 


ſcurity of Ideas is one Thing that will always bring 


a ſort of Confuſion. into them. Yet when theſe 


Writers come to talk largely upon this Subject, 


and to explain and adjuſt their Meaning with great | 


Nicety, I have generally found that they did not 


keep up the Diſtinction they firſt deſigned, but 
they confound the one with the other. I ſhall 


therefore treat of clear or-diſtin& Ideas, as one and 


the ſame Sort, and ob/cure or confuſed Ideas, as 

another. c 
A clear and diſtin Idea, is that which reptoſenits 

the Object of the Mind with full Evidence and 


Strength, and plainly diſtinguiſhes it Tok all other 


OM whatſoever, 
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1 LOGI OCX: O, Part l. 
An obſcare and: confuſe Idea repreſents the Ob- 
jest either ſo faintly, ſo imperfectly, or ſo miagled 
with other Ideas, that the Object of it doi not 
appear plain to the Mind, nor purely in its son 
Nature, nor ſulliciently diſtinguiſhed from ocker 
Things. (1 * 1 
When we ſee the Sea and Shy nearer at Hand, 4 
we have a clear and diſtin? Idea of each; but 
when we look far toward the Horizon, eſpecially 

in a miſty Ba aur Ideas of both ate but obſcure 
and confuſed; for we know not which is Sea and 
which is Sky. So when we look at the Colours of 
the Rainbow, we have a clear Idea of the red. the 
blue, the green in the middle of their feveral Arches, 
and a diſtinct Idea too, while the Eye fixes there ; 
but when we confider the Border of thoſe Colours, 
they ſo run into one another that it renders: their 
Ideas confuſed and obſcure. So the Idea which we 
have of our Brother, or our Friend, whom we ſee 
daily, is clear and diſtin ; but when the Abſence 

of many Years has injured the Idea, it en 
obſcure and tonfuſed. 

_ Note here, That fome of tb way boevey 
clear and diſtin in one Reſpect, and very obſcure 
and. confuſed in another. So when we ſpeak: of a 
Chiliagonum, or a Figure of a tbouſand Augles, we 
may have a clear and diſtinct rational Idea of tbe 
Number one thouſand Angles ; for we can demon- 
ſtrate various Properties concerning it by Reaſon: 

But the Image, or ſenſible Idea, which we have of 

the Figure, is but confuſed and obſcure; for we 
cannot preciſely diſtinguiſh it by Fancy from the 
— of a Figure that has nine hundred Augles, or 
 nint-bandred and ninety. So when we ſpeak of the 
"font Diviſtbility of Matter, we always keep in 
our Minds a very clear and diftin& Idea of Divi- 
Non and Diviſibility; but after we have made a 
*Ittle Progreſs in dividing, and come to Parts 
that 


lat are fit tob ſmall for the Reach of our Senſes, 
then our Ideas, or ſenfbl' Diagts of thiſe little 
Bodies become obſtare and indißind, and the 
b I Idea of Infinite; is very obſcure, rape? fed, atid 
= confuſes. © At! 8 
II. Ideas are either valgurf or leatled. A wil- 
” gar ſata repreſents to us the moſt obvious and 
ſenſible Appeatances that are contained in the Ob- 
ject of them: but a learned Idea penettates fatther 
into the Nature, Properties, Reaſons, Cauſes and 
Effects of Things. This is beſt illuſttated by ſome 
Examples. | 


It is a vulgar Idea that we have of a Rainbow, 
when we conceive a large Arch in the Clouds, 
made up of various Colours parallel to each other: 
But it is a learned Idea which a Philoſopher has, 
when he conſiders it as the various Reflections and 
Refractions of Sun-beams, in Drops of fallin 
Rain. So it is a v#/gar Idea which we bave © 
the Colours of ſolid Bodies, when we perceive them 
to be, as it were, a red, or blue, or green Tinc- 
ture of the Surface of thoſe Bodies: But it is a phi- 
loſopbhical Idea when we confider the various Colours 
to be nothing elſe but different Senſations excited 
in us by the variouſly refracted Rays of Light, 
reflected on our Eyes in a different Manner, ac- 
cording to the different Size, or Shape, or Situa- 
tion of the Particles of which the Surfaces of thoſe 
Bodies are compoſed. It is a vulzar Idea which 
we have of a Watch of Clock, when we conceive 
of it as a pretty Inſtrument, made to ſhew us the 
Hour of the Day: But it is a learned Idea which 
the Waichmaker has of it, who knows all the ſeve- 
ral Parts of it, the Spring, the Balance, the Chain, 
$ the Wheels, their Axles, Fc. together with the 
various Connections and Adjuſtments of each 
Part, whence the exact and uniform Motion of 
r D 2 the 
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the Index is deriyed which points to the Minutes 
> the Hour. So when a common Underſtand- 


reads Pirgil's neid, he has but a urbar 
of that Poo, yet his Mind is naturally en- 
tertained with the Story, and his Ears with the 
Verſe: But when a Critick, or a Man who Has 
Skill in Poeſy, reads it, he has a learned Idea of | 
its peculiar Beauties, he taſtes and reliſhes a ſupe: 
rior: Pleaſure ; he admires the Roman Poet, and | 
wiſhes he had known the Chriſtian Theology, which 
would bave furniſhed him with nobler Materials 
and Machines than all the Heathen Idols. 

It is with a vulgar Idea that the World beholds 
the Cartoons of Raphael at  Hampton-Court, and 
every one feels his Share of Pleaſure and Entertain- 
ment : But a Painter contemplates the Wonders 
of that 7talian Pencil, and ſees a thonſand Beau- 
ties in them which the vulgar Eye neglected: His 
learned Ideas give him a tranſcendent Delight, and 
yet, at the fame time, diſcover the Blemiſhes 
which the common Gazer never obſerved. 

III. Ideas are either perfect or imperfect, which 


are Otherwiſe called adequate or inadequate. 


Thoſe are adequate Ideas which perfectly repre- 
ſent their Archetypes or Objects. Inadequate 
Ideas are but a partial, or incomplete Repreſen-. 
tation of thoſe Archetypes to which they are re- 


ferred, 


All our imple Ideas are in ſome Senſe adequate | 
or perfef?, becauſe imple Ideas, conſidered merely 
as our firſt Perceptions, have no Parts in them: 
So we may be ſaid to have a perfect Idea of 
White, Black, Sweet, Sour, Length, Light, Mo- 
lion, Reſt, 2 We have alſo a perfect Idea of 
various Figures, as a Triangle, a Square, a Cylin- 
der, a Cube, a Sphere, which are complex Ideas : 
But our Idea or Image of a Hgure of 4 thouſand 
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3 . 5 Fe Ideas of infinite Length. or Breudib, infinite: 


"| Wiſdom, . or Durgtion fot the Idea of 

nite is endleſs and ever growing, and can never 

be leted. Dine 297 4 08 503. 105 4 "di; 
ole. oy: When we have a perfect Idea of ay 
Thing, in all its Ports, it is called, a complete Idea 
When in all its Properties, it is called. comprehenſive. 
But when we have but an inadequare and imper fei 
Idea, we are only ſaid to. apprebend it z ;theretare 

we uſe the Term Appreben/ion-when, we ſpeak of 


our Knowledge of God, who can never be com- 


8 5 prebended by his Creatures. TY 9” 108 480 


Fn 2. Though there are a Multitude of Ideas 
may be called perfect, or adequate in a wile 


75 25 Senſe, yet there are ſcaroe any Ideas which are 


adequate, comprebenſive, and compleis in a pbilaſo- 


N phical Jause; for there is ſcarce any Thing in the 
. World that we know, as to all the Parts and 


Powers and Properties of it, in Perfection. Even 
fo i an Idea, as that of a Friangle has, perhaps, 
re belonging to it, of which we 


155 Saas be a 15 900 Who dag tell what are the 


10 tions of thoſe Particjes, which 
cauſe So Variety of Cot Colours that appear on the 


3 Fig of. the he % Who knows what, are the 


Figures af the little 'orpuſcles that compoſe and 


W e dies ? The Ideas of Brali. 
Iron, Had, Wood,.. Stone, Hyſops and Roſemary,” 

have;an, 1655 ariety of hidden Myſteries _ 
taine in che Shape e, Size, Motipn and. Poſition of 
the . Particles of which th ey LY mpaled.z . 
and, per haps, alſo infinize. unk roperties. 
and. owers, . that may be derte of > them. 
And if we ariſe to the Anima! World, or the 


World of Spirits, our Knowledge of them muſt 
FF be 


ws FL OCTCK: Or Partt. 
be "amazingly imperfect, when ' there is not the 
Teaft Grain of Sand or empty Space, but has too 
many Queſtions and Difficulties belonging to it 
for the wiſeſt Philoſopher upon Earth to anſwer 
nA OS gr Dn 
IV. Our Ideas are either true or falſe y' for an 
Idea being the Repreſentation of a Thing in the 
Mind, it muſt be either a true or a falſe Repreſen- 
tat of it. If the Idea be conformable to the 
Object or Archetype of it, it is a rue Idea; if 
not, it is a 'faiſe one, Sometimes our Ideas are 
referred to Things really exiſting without us, as 
their Archetypes. If I ſee Bodies in their proper 
Calours, I have a true Idea: But when a Man 
under the Jaundice ſees all Bodies yellow, he has a 
falfe Idea of them. So if we ſee the Sun or Moor 
hing of ſetting, our Idea repreſents them bigger 
than when they are on che Meridian: And in this 
Senſe it is a falſe Idea, becauſe thoſe heavenly 
Bodies are all Day and all Night of the ſame Bi 
neſs, Or when I ſee a ſtraight Staff appear creok- 
ed white it is balf under the Water, | ſay, the 
Water gives me a falſe Idea of it. Sometimes 
our Ideas refer to the Ideas of other Men, denoted 
by ſuch a particular Word, as their Archetypes: 
So when hear a Proteſtant uſe the Words Church 
and Sacraments, if I underſtand by theſe Words a 
Congregation of faithful Men who. profeſs Chriſtia- 
-nity, and the two Ordinances, Baptiſm and the 
Lord's Supper, I have a true Idea of thoſe Words 
in the common Senfe of Protetants : But if the 
Man who ſpeaks of them be a Papiſt, he means 
the Church of Rome and the ſeven Sacraments, and 
then I have a miſtaken Idea of thoſe Words, as 
ſpoken by him, for he has a difſcrent Senſe and 


Mea ing And in general whenſoever 1 miſtake 
the Se 
do have a falſe Idea of it: 


Some 


a” 


of any Speaker or Writer, I may be ſaid 
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= --;Some think that Tr4/b or Falſhoed-propetly'be- 
5 longs only to Propoſitions, which ſhall be the Sub- 
ject of Diſcourſe in the ſecond Part of Logic; for 
if we conſider Ideas as mere Impreflions. 9 5 the 
= Mind, made by outward Objects, thoſe Impreſ- 
E ſions will ever be conformable to the Laws of Na- 
= ture in fuch'a Caſe : The Water will make a Stirk 
6. appear crooked, and the horizontal Air will make 
_ the Sun and Moon appear bigger. And generally 
where there is Falſpbood in Ideas, there ſeems to be 
| fome ſecret or latent Propoſition, whereby we judge 
_ falfly of Tags, This is more obvious where we 
take up the Words of a Writer or Speaker in a 
miſtaken Senſe, for we join his Words to our own 
Ideas, which are different from his. But after all, 
fince Ideas are Pictures of Things, it can never be 
very improper to pronounce them to be rue or 
Falſe, according to their Conformity or Noncoufor- 
mity to their Exemplars. Op IH 


; 
— — — W | — * 
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Of Wards and their ſeveral Diviſions, together 
J th the Advantage and Dan ger of them. 


Of Words in general, and their Uſe. 


H O' our Ideas are firſt acquired by the Per- 

> ception of Objects, or by various Senſations 
and Reflections, yet we convey them to each other 
by the means of certain Sounds, or written Marks, 
which we call Fords; and a great Part of our 
Knowledge is both obtained and communicated by 
theſe Means, which are called Speech or Language. 
e Hut 


46 1-0 K. O Part 


But aan nee the Knowledge of Things 
by Mordi, ſo we art oftentimes led into Error or 
Miſtake. by the Uſe. or Abuſe of Morus alſo. 
And in order to guard againſt ſuch Miſtakes, as 
well as to promote our Improvement in Knowledge, 
WA $,neceflary to acquaint outſelves a little with 

and Terms. We ſhall ner ee e 
H Las 

Obſervation 1. Words (whether they are, ſpoken 
or written) haye no natural Connection with the 
Ideas they are deſigned to ſignify, nor with the 
Things which are repreſented in thoſe Ideas. 
There] is no manner of Affinity between the Sounds 
mubite in Engliſh, or blanc in French, and that Co. 
lour which we call by that Name; nor have the 
Letters, of which theſe Words are compoſed, any 

natural Aptneſs to ſignify that Colour rather than 
red or green. Words and Names therefore are 
mere arbitrary Signs invented by Men to commu- 
nicate their Thoughts or Ideas to one another. 
Ob ſeru. 2. If one ſingle Word were appointed 
to expreſs but one ſimple Idea, and nothing elſe, 
as White, Black, Sweet, Sour, Sharp, Bitler, 
Exlenſion, Duration, there would: be ſcarce any 
Miſtake about them, 

But alas It is a common Unhappineſs i in Lan- 
guage, that different fimple Ideas are ſometimes 
expreſſed by the ſame Word; ſo the Words ſweet 
and ſharp are applied both to the Objects of hear- 
ing and taſting, as we ſhall ſee hereafter; and 
this, perhaps, may be one Cauſe or Foundation of 
Obſcurity and Error ariſing from Words. h 
. Obſerv. 3. In communicating our complex 
Ideas to one another, if we could join as many pe- 
culiar and appropriated Words together in one 
Sound, as we join ſimple ideas to make one com- 


fes one, we ſhould ſeldom be | in langer of miſ⸗ 
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taking: When J expreſs the Taſte of an Apple, 
which: we call the Bitter. er none can miftaks 
what I mean.. + cl 1 99 N | 
Let this ſort of Compoption would make al} Lawn 
ge a moſt tedious and unwieldy” Thing, ſiace 


moſt of our Ideas are complex, and many of them 


have eight or ten ſimple Ideas in them; ſo that the 
Remedy would be worſe than the Diſeaſe ʒ for hat 
is now [expreſſed in one ſhort Word, as Month, or 
Lear, would require two Lines to expreſs it. It is 
neceſſary, therefore, that ſingle Words be inYented 
to expreſs complex Ideas, in order to make Lan- 
guage ſhort and uſefu. * 
- But here is our great Infelicity, that whey fingle 
Wards ſignify complex Ideas, one Word can never 
diſtin&tly manifeſt all the Parts of a complex Idea z 
and thereby it will often happen, that one Man 
includes more or le/s in his Idea, than another does, 
while he affixes the ſame Word to it. In this Caſe 
there will be danger of Miſtake between them, for 
they do not mean the ſame Olject, though they uſe 
the ſame Name. So it one Perſon or N ation, by 
the Word Near, mean twelve Months of thirty 


Days each, that is, three hundred and ſixty Days, 


another intend a Solar Near of three hundred ſixty 


five Days, and a third mean a Lunar Year, or 
twelve Lunar Months, that is, three hundred fifty 
four Days, there vill be a great Variation and Er- 
ror in their Account of I hings, unleſs they are 
well apprized of each other's Meaning beforchagd. 
This is ſuppoſed to be the. Reaſon, why ſome. an- 
cient Hiſtories, and Prophecies, and Accounts of 
Cbronel gy, are ſo hard to be adjuſted. And this 
is the true Reaſon of fo furious and endleſs De- 
bates on many Points in Divinicy z the Words 
Church, Worſhip, Idolatry, Repentance, Faith, 
Election, Meß il, Grace, and many others which 
ſignity very complex Ideas, are not applied to in- 
- clude 


as MGU OR. o, Part l. 
clude juſt the ſame ſimple Ideas, and the ſame 


Number of them, by the various contending Par- 
ties 3 thence ariſe Confuſion and Conteſt. 


Ober v. 4. Though a angle Name does not cer- 


tainly manifeſt to us all the Parts of a complex Idra, 
yet it muſt be acknowledged, that in many of our 


complex Ideas, the fingle Name may point out to 


us ſome chief P y which belongs to the — 


that the Word fignifies ; eſpecially when the Wo 


or Name is traced up to its Original, through ſe. 
vera} Languages from whence it is borrowed; So 
an Apoſile figmfies one who is ſent forth. * 

But this tracing of a Word to its Original, 
(which is called ) is fometimes a very 
us and uncertain Thing: And after all, 
we have made but little Progreſs towards the At. 
tainment of the full Meaning of a complex Idta, 
by knowing ſome one chief n of it. We 
know but a ſmall Part of the Notion of an Apoſtle, 
by knowing barely that he is ſent forth.” 

Ob ſerv. 5. Many (if not moſt) of our Words 
which are applied to moral and intellectual Ideas, 
whey traced up to their Original in the learned 
Languages. will be found to. ſgnify /enfeble and 


cor portul Things. Thus the Words Apprebenſion, 


Underſtanding, Abſtractiun, Invention, Idea, Infe- 
. Fence, Prudence, Religion, Church, Adoration, &c. 
have all a corporeal Signification in their Original. 
The Name Spirit itſelf ſignifies Breath ot Air, in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebretm: Such is the Poverty 
of all Languages, they are forced to uſe theſe 
Names for incor porea Ideas, Which Thing has a 

Tendency to Error and Confuſion. | 
Obſerv. 6. The laſt Thing I ſhall mention that 
leads us into many a Miſtake is, the Multitude of 
ObjeRs that one Name fometimes ſignifies: There 
1s almoſt an infinite Variety of Things and __ 
h 
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both ſimple and complex, beyond all the Words 
that are invented in any Language; thence it be- 
comes almoſt neceſſary that one Name ſhould ſig- 
nify ſeveral Things. Let us but conſider the two 
Colours of Zellam and Blue, if they are mingled 


together in any conſiderable Proportion they make 


a Green: No there may be infinite Differences of 
the Proportions in the Mixture of Yellow and Blues 
and yet we have only theſe three Words, Nolloen. 
Blue, and Green, to ſignify all of them, at leaft 
by one ſingle Term. 1 449 

- When I uſe the Word Shore, I may intend there- 
by a Coaſt of Land near the Sea, or a Drain ia carry 
o Mater, or a Prop ta ſupport a Building; and 

y the Sound of the Word Porter, who can tell 
whether I mean @ Man who. beers Burdens, or a 


Servant-<who waits at a Nobleman's Gate 2. The 


World is fruitful in the Invention of Ulen/i/s-of 
Life, and new Chara#ers and Offices of Men, yet 
Names intirely new are ſeldom invented; therefore 
old Names are almoſt. neceflarily uſed - to ſignify 


new Things, which may occaſion much Confuſion 
and Error in the receiving and communicating of 


Knowledge. . iy 
Give me leave to propoſe one ſingle Inſtance, 

wherein all theſe Notes ſhall be remarkably exem- 

plified. It is the Word Biſhop, which in French 


is called Zv#que ; upon which I would make theſe 


ſeveral Obſervations. 1. That there is no natural 
Connection between the ſacred Office hereby ſigni- 
fied, and the Letters or Sound which ſignify this 


Office; for both theſe Words, Zvique and Biſbop, 


ſignify the ſame Office, though there is not one 


- Letter alike in them; nor have the Letters which 


compoſe the Engliſb or the French Word any thing 


ſacred belonging to them, more than the Letters 


that compole the Words Xing or Soldier. 2. If 
; the 
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FOO Word cine be Jedtried 
Derivation or Etyriiolopy, "yet the” of af 5 
vation of Words is bftentityes' yer | 
ſearchable; fof Who would im gies 498 of 
theſe Wofds are derived fromm th Latin Foil 70 uy, 
or the Cee "Pie#rot"'Yeer in this In 05 15 
happen to Know" Errtdinly” the true Derivation ; 
the Pruch being antienthy fir Eveſque, is 
rowed from the ſt Part © the Lalin Word! a 


the od Egle Biſtop from the Middle of 122 
3. The ofiginal Greet Word" ſigpifßes an Op i 
Jaber, or e who ſtands og than his bake Ware, 


and overtboks them: It is 4 compound 
that primariſy fig nifies” ſenſible Ideas, gore 90 to 
ſignify or er 00 ſeveral Moral ot ea Tat,; 
"therefore all il grant that the Nature of the 
Office can never be known by the mere Sound © or 
Senſe of the Word Overlooker. 4. I add farther, 
the Word Biſhop or Epiſcopus, even whien'It is thus 
tranflited- from a ſenſible Idea, to include feveral 
intellectual Ideas, may yet equally fignify an 
Overſeer of the Poor; an Inſpefor of the Cuſtoms; 
a Surveyor of the Highways; a S»p#rvijor of the 
Exciſe, Sc. But by the Conſent of Men, and the 
Language of San it is appropriated to g- 
nity a fucre Office in the Church g. This Ver 
Idea and Name, thus tranſlated from T hings' 2 
ſible, to ſigbify a ſpiritual and ſacred Thing, cop 
tains but one Property of it; namely. br 2 
the Overſigbs, or Care over other; : But does 
tell us Whether it includes à Cale over ant Church 
of many over the *Laity, ot the Clergy.” '8. 
Thence it follows, that thöſt who inthe complex 
Idea of the Word Biſlbp include aH Overſight over 


the Clergy, or over a Whole Dioceſe of People, __ 


Superiority to Preſbyters, 2 diſtinct Power of Or- 
dination, c. mult neceflarily diſagree with thofe 
who 
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tually 3 and K it 18. 1 if any ane them all have 
ape the Senſe of the ſacred riters, and 
included nt BY ame Id 772 in it, an; macher 
* make all, the ſame; Peg, 
Word W. H or. Kirk, which 118 derived, 
Kopis elxog, Orr. the Houſe 0 the Tord, coatracted i ins; 
to Kyrivick, which, ſome ſuppoſe to; Hgnity, an A 
ſonkh of Chriſtians, ſome. take, it far at. the, World. 
that profeſſes. Chriſtianity, and ſome make it to 
mean only the Cleręy; and on theſe, Accounts. it 
has been the Oran of as Rn) rk a8 A 
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Of negative and poſitive 7 ad a e 
H 


ROM theſe and other Conſiderations it will 
follow, that if we would avoid Etror in our!” 
Purſuit of Knowledge, we muſt take good heed to ' 
the Uſe of Words and Terms, and be en 
with the various Kinds of n. vos | 


I. Terms are either po/itive or negative. „ 222 119! 
Negative Terms are ſuch as have a little Word 
or Syllable of denying joined to them, according 
to the various Idioms of every Language; as L 


pleaſant, Imprudent, Immortal, Irregular, E. 


rant, a, Endleſs, Lag „ Mon- 
8 ſenſes * 


33 DLOOtO0K+ on Patt. 


ſenſe,  Abyſi, Anonymous, - Whete the Prepoſitions | 


Un," Im, In, Non, A, An, and the Termination 
leſs, bgnify A Negation, either in Each, Lois 
or Greek. 

Poſitive Terms art thoſk which have: no ſuch 
negative Appendices belonging to chem, as Life, 
Deaib, End, Senſe, Mortal. Nen. 

But ſo unhappily are dur Wotds and Ideas link- 
ed together, that we can never know which are 
ive Ideas, and which are negalive, by the 
ord that is uſed to expreſs han, and that for 
theſe Reaſons. 

-1/t, There are ſome pofitive Am which are 
made to fignify a negative Idea; as Dead is pro- 
perly a Thing that is deprived of Life: Blind im- 
plies a Negation or Privation of Sightz Deaf a 
Want of Hearing; Dumb a Denial of Speech. 

2dly, Fhere are alſo ſome negative Terms which 


imply poſitive Ideas, ſuch as Immortal and Death- 


leſs, which ſignify ever- living, or a Continuance 
in Lite : 22 ſignifies rude and haughty; 
Indemnify, to keep ſafe; and Infinite, perhaps has 
a poſitive Idea tod, for it is an Idea ever growing: 
and when it is applied to God, it — his com- 
plete Perfectiun. 

3d4ly, There are both po tive and negative Te erms, 


invented to ſignify the ſame, inſtead of contrary 


Ideas; as Unhappy and Miſerable, Sinleſs and 


Holy, Pare and Undefiled, Impure and Filthy, 
Unkind and Cruel, Irreligions and Profane, Unſor- 


giving and Revengeful, Sc. and there is a great 


deal of Beauty and Convenience derived to any 
Language from this Variety of Expreſſion; tho* 
ſometimes it a little confounds our Conceptionstof 


Being and No- Being, our poſitive and negative 
Ideas. 
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% may add alſo, that there are ſome 
Words which are #eoative in their original Lan- 
guage, but ſe em poſtive to an Engliſhman, becauſe 
the Negation is unknown; as %, a Place with- 
out a Bottom; Anodyne, an eaſing Medicine; 
Amneſty, an Unremembrance, or general Pardon; 
Anarchy, a State without Government; Anony- 
mons; that is, nameleſs ; Inept, that is, not fit; 
Tniquity, that is, Unrighteouſneſs: - Infant,” one 
chat cannot ſpeak, namely, a Child; Iurious, 
not doing Juſtice or Right. . 
The Way therefore to know whether any Idea 
be negative or not, is to conſider whether it pri- 
rarity imply the Abſence of any poſitive Being or 
Mode of Being; if it doth, then it is a Negation, 
or negative" Idea; otherwiſe it is a poſitive one, 


whether the Word that expreſſes it be poſitive or 


negative. Yet after all, in many Cafes this is 
very hard to determine, as in Amneſty, Infinite, 
Abyſßs, which are originally relative Terms, but 
they fignify Paruon, c. which ſeem to be poſi- 
tives. So Darkm/s, Madneſs, Clown, are poſitive 
Terms, but they imply the Want of Light, the 
Want of Reaſon, and the Want of Manners ; and 
peri theſe may be ranked among the negative 
Here note, That in the Engliſb Tongue two ne- 
gative Terms are equal to ene peſitive, and ſignify 
the ſame Thing, as not unbappy, ſignifies happy ; 
notummortal, ſigniſies mortal; he is no imprudent 
Mun, *that is, he is a Man of Prudence: But the 
Senſe and Force of the Word in ſuch a negative 
oo of Expreſſion, ſeem to be a little diminiſh- - 
2 | N o nes 
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SECT. 
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ee e Who 190 e 

Of Hub ind al, 4 : 
n. Ts, $ are divided; into  fimple or 3 


10 


A ſimple Term is one Word, a complex 
| Term is when more Words are uſed to gnify one 


Thing, 


W * y\ 


Some Terms are complex in Wards, but not. in 


Senſe, ſuch is the ſecond Emperor of Rome; for it 


excites in our Mind only the Idea of one Man, 


namely, Auguſtus, * 
Some Terms are complex in Senſe, but not in 
Words; fo when I ſay an Army, a Foreſt, I mean 
a Multitude of Men or Trees; and almoſt all our 
5 Ideas, as well as many of our natural ones, 
are expreſſed in this manner; Religion, ** Loy- 
ally, Knavery, Theft, include a Variety of Ideas 
in each Term. 
There are other Terms which are complex both 
in Words and Senſe ; fo when I ſay, a fierce Dog, 
or a. pious Man, it excites an Idea, not only of 
choſe two Creatures, but of their peculiar Cha- 
racters alſo. 


Among the Terms that are complex i in Senſe but 


not in Words, we may reckon thoſe ſimple Terms 


which contain a primary and a. ſecondary. Idea in 


them; as when J hear my Neighbour ſpeak. that 


which is not true, and I ſay to him, his is not 
irue, or this is falſe 1 I only convey to him the 
naked Idea of his Error: this is the primary Idea: 
But if I ſay it is @ Lie, the Word Lie carries alſo 
a ſecondary Idea in it, for it implies both the Falſ- 
hood of the Speech, and my Reproach and Cen- 
ſure of the Speaker. On the other hand, if I ſay 
it is & Mi . chis carries alſo a ſecondary 22 with 


it; 
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it; for it not only refers to the Falſhood of his 
Speech, but includes my Tenderneſs and Civility 


to him at the ſame Time. Another Inſtance may 


be this; when 1 uſe the Word Inceſt, Adultery, 
and Murder, I convey to another not only the 


primary Idea of . thoſe Actions, but I include alſo 


the ſecondary Idea of their Unlawfulneſs, and my. 
Abhorrence of them. ac 

Note 1ſt, Hence it comes to pals, that among 
Words which ſignify the ſame principal Ideas, 
ſome are clean and decent, others unclean ; ſome 
chaſte, others obſcene ; ſome are kind, others are 
affronting and reproachful, becauſe of the /econdary 
Idea which Cuftom has affixed to them. And it 
is the Part of a wiſe Man, when there is a Neceſ- 
ſity of expreſſing any evil Acljons, to do it either 
by a Word that has a ſecondary Idea of , Kindneſs 
or Softneſs.; or a Word that carries in it an Idea 
of Rebuke and'Severily, according as the Caſe re- 
quires : So when there is a Neceſſity of expreſſing 
Things unclean or obſcene, a wile Man will do it 
in the moſt decent Language, to excite as few 
uncleanly Ideas as poſſible in the Minds of the 
Hearer s. 7 8 

Note, 2dly, In Length of Time, and by the 

öwer of Cuſtom, Words ſometimes change their 
hs Ideus, as ſhall be declared, and ſometimes 
they have changed their ſecondary Ideas, though 


the primary Ideas may remain: So Words that were 


once chaſte, by frequent Uſe grow obſcene and un- 
cleanly; and Words that were once honourable may, 
in the next Generation, grow mean and contemplible. 
So the Word Dame originally ſignified a Miſtreſs, 
of a Family, who was a Lady, and it is uſed ſtill 
in the Engli/þ Law to ſignify a Lady; but in com- 
mon Uſe now-a-days it repreſents a Farmers Wife, , 
or a Miſtreſs of a Family of the lower Rank in the 
| Se Country, 


Country, So thoſe: Words of Nabſbakeb, Iſa. 
xxxvi. 12. in our Tranſlation, (Tat tbeir on 
Dung, Sc.) were doubtleſs decent and clean Lan- 
guage, when our Tranſlators: wrote them, above 
a hundred Years ago. The Word Dung has main- 
tained its old ſecondary Idea and inoffenſi ve Senfe, 
to this Day; but the oh Word in that Sentence 
has by Cuſtom acquired a. more uncleanly Idea, 
and ſhould now rather be changed into a more 
decent Term, and ſo it ſhould be read in publick, 
unleſs it ſhould be thought more proper to omit 
the Sentence “. G5 
. For this Reaſon it is that the Feuiſß Rabbins 
- have ſupplied-other chaſte Words in the Margin 
of the Hebrew Bible, where the Words of the 


* Text, through Time and Cuſtom, are degenerated 


ſo as to carry any baſe and unclean ſecondary Idea 
in them; and they read the Word which is in the 


Margin, which they call Keri, and not that which 


was written in the Text, which they call Cheb. 
8. BUT. W. 
122 Of Words common and proper. 


III. 'ORDS and Names are either common or 
proper. Common Names are ſuch as 
ſtand for univerſal Ideas, or a whole Rank of Be- 
ings, whether general or ſpecial. Theſe are called 
Appellatives; | io Fiſh, Bird, Man, City, River, 
'are common Names; and fo are Traut, Eel, Lob- 
fer, for they all agree to many Individuals, and 
ſome of them to many Species: But Cicero, Virgil, 
Bucephalus, London, Rome, Alina, the Thamts, 
80 in ſome Places of the ſacred Hiſtorians, where it is 
written, Every one that piſſes againſt the Wall, we ſhould read, 
Every Male. | By „ N 5 
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ate proper Names, for each of them agrees only 
to one ſingle Being. N 

'- Note here firſt, that a proper Name may become 
in ſome Senſe common, when it hath been given to 


ſeveral Beings of the ſame Kind; ſo Cæſar, which 
was the proper Name of the firſt Emperor, Julius, 
became alſo a common Name to all the following 
Emperors. And Tea, which was the proper Name 
of one Sort of Indian Leaf, is now-a-days become 
a common Name for many Infuſions of Herbs, 
or Plants, in Vater; as Sage-Tea, Aleboof-Tea, 
Limon- Tea, Sc. So Peter, Thomas, Jobn, Wil- 
liam, may be reckoned common Names alſo, be- 
cauſe they are given to many Perſons, unleſs they 
are determined to ſignify a ſingle Perſon at any 
particular Time or Place. e 
Note in the ſecond Place, that a common Name 
may become proper by Cuſtom, or by the Time, 
or Place, or Perſons that uſe it; as in Great Bri- 
tain, when we ſay tbe King, we mean our preſent 
rightful Sovereign King GzoRGE, who now reigns; 
when we ſpeak of ihe Prince, we intend his Royal 
Highneſs GEOROE Prince of Wales: If we mention 
the City, when we are near London, we generally 
mean the City of London; when in a Country 
Town, we ſay the Parſon, or the Eſquire, all the 
Pariſh knows who are the ſingle Perſons intended 
by it; ſo when we are ſpeaking of the Hiſtory of 


the New Teſtament, and uſe the Words Peter, 


Paul, John, we mean thoſe three Apoſtles. 
Nate in the third Place, that any common Name 


whatſoever is made proper, by Terms of Particu- 


larity added to it, as the common Words Pope, 
King, Horſe, Garden, Book, Knife, Sc. are de- 
ſigned to ſignify a ſingular Idea, when we ſay the 
preſent Pope; the King of Great Britain; the Horſe 
that won the laſt Plate at Newmarket ; the Royal 
Garden at Kenſington ;, this Book, that Knife, Sc. 

E 2 SECT. 


55 E C Te. v. 
oe concrete and abſtraft T, er mo. 


1. TOR DS or Terms are divided into 
; abſtract and concrete. 

 Abſtra# Terms ſignify the Mode or Quality of a 
Being, without any regard to the Subject in which 
it is; as Whiteneſs, Roundneſs, Length, Breadth, 
Wh dom, Mortality, Life, Death. 

Concrete Terms, while they expreſs the Quality, 
00 alſo either expreſs or imply, or refer to ſome 
Subject to which it belongs 3 as white, round, long, 
broad, wiſe, mortal, living, dead. But theſe are 
not always Noun Adjeftives | in a grammatical Senſe ; 
for a Fool, a Knave, a Philoſopher, and many other 
Coneretes, are Subſtantives, as well as Knavery, 
Folly, and Philoſophy, which are the abſtract 
Terun that * to them. 


SECT. vi. 


Of univocal and equivocal Wards, 
V. ANTORDS » and Terms are tie univotal or 
-- equivocal, Univocal Words are ſuch as 
ſignify but one Idea, or at leaſt but one Sort of 
Thing; equivocal Words are ſuch as ſignify two 
or more different Ideas, or different Sorts of Ob- 
jects. The Words Book, Bible, Fiſh, Houſe, Ele- 
pbant, may be called univoaca! Words; for 1 
know not that they ſignify any Thing elſe but thoſe 


Ideas to which they are generally affixed z 25 
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cu. IV. The right Uſe of REA. 59 
Head is an equivocal Word, for it ſignifies the 
Head of a Nail, or of a Pin, as well as of an 
Animal: Nail is an equivocal Word, it is uſed 
for the Nail of the Hand, or Foot, and for an iron 
Nail to faſten any thing. Poſt is equivocal, it is 
a Piece of Timber. or a ſwift Meſſenger, A Church 
is a religious Aſſembly, or the large fair Building 
where they meet ; and ſometimes the ſame Word 
means a Synod of Biſhops, or of Preſbyters, and in 
ſome Places it is the Pope and a General Council. 

Here let it be noted, that when two or more 
Words ſignify the ſame Thing, as Wave and Bil. 
low, Mead and Meadow, they are uſually called 


ſynonymous Words: But it ſeems very ſtrange, that 


Words, which are directly contrary to each other, 
ſhould ſometimes repreſent almoſt the ſame Ideas; 
yet thus it is in ſome few Inſtances; a valuable, or 
an invaluable Bleſſing ; a ſhameful, or a ſhameleſs 
Villain; a thick Skull, or a thin ſcull'd Fellow, a 
mere Paper Skull; a Man of a large Conſcience, 
little Conſcience, or no Conſcience ;” a famous Raſcal, 
or an infamous one : So uncertain a Thing is hu- 
man Language, whoſe Foundation and Support 
is Cuſtom! | 51 

As Words ſignifying the ſame Thing are called 


ſynonymous, fo equivocal Words, or thoſe which 


ſignify ſeveral Things, are called homonymons, or 
ambiguous ; and when Perſons uſe ſuch ambiguous 
Words, with a Deſign to deceive, it is called Equi- 
vocalion. eee F 

Our /imple Ideas, and eſpecially the ſenſible Qua- 
lities, furniſh us with a great Variety of equivgcal 
or. ambiguous Words; for theſe being the firſt, 
and moſt natural Ideas we have, we borrow ſome 
of their Names, to ſignify many other Ideas? both 
ſimple and complex. The Word Sweet expreſſes 
the pleafant Perceptions of almoſt every Senſe ; 
e E 3 Sugar 
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Sugar is . but it hath not the ſame Sweetneſs 
as Mufick ; nor bath Muſick the Sweetneſs of a 
Roſe ; and a ſweet Proſpe# differs from them all: 
Nor yet have any of theſe the ſame Sweetneſs as 
Diſcourſe, Counſel, or Meditation hath z yet the 
Royal Pſalmiſt ſaith of a Man, We took faveect 
Counſel together ; and of God, My Meditation of 
bim ſhall be fapeet. Bitter is alſo ſuch an equivocal 
Word ; there is bitter Wor mood, there are bitter 
Words, there are bitter Enemies, and a bitter cold 
Morning. So there is a Sharpneſs in Vinegar, and 
there is a Sharpneſs i in Pain, in Sorrow, and in Re- 
proach ; there is a ſharp Eye, a ſharp Vit and a 
ſharp Sword : But there is not one of theſe ſeven 
Sharpneſſes the ſame as another of them, and a 
ſharp Eaſt Wind is different from them all. 

There are alſo Verbs, or Words of Action, which 
are equivocal, as well as Nouns or Names. The 
Words to bear, to fake, to come, to get, are ſuffi- 
_ cient Inſtances of it; as when we ſay, to bear a 
Burden, to bear Sorrow or Reproach, to bear a 
Name, to bear'a Grudge, to bear Fruit, or to bear 
Children ; the Word bear is uſed in very different 
Senſes: And ſo is the Word get, when we ſay, to 
get Money, to get in, to get off, to get mach. to 
get a Stomacb, and to get a Cold, &c. 

There is alſo a great deal of Ambiguity in many 

of the Engliſh Particles, as, but, before, befide, with, 
_ without, that, then, there, for, forth, above, about, 


* &c. of which Grammars and Dictionaries will uf. 
Feientiy ion *. | 


all; 
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en F rehen 
Various Kinds of equivocal. Horde. 
33 5 | « 1 - 9 


T T would be endleſs to run through all the Vari- 

eties of Words and Terms, which have differ- 

ent Senſes applied to them; I ſhall only mention 

therefore a few of the moſt remarkable and moſt 
uſeful Diſtinctions among them 

Iſt, The firſt Diviſion of equivocal Words lets 

us know that ſome are equivocal only in their Sound 


or Pronunciation; others are equivocal only. in 


Writing; and others, both in Writing and in Sound. 
Words equivocal in Sound only, are ſuch as 


theſe ; the Rein of a Bridle, which hath the ſame 
Sound with the Reign of a King, or a Shower of 
Rain, but all three have different Letters, and 
diſtinct Spelling. So Might, or Strength, is equi- 


vocal in Sound, but differs in Writing from Mile, 


a little Animal, or a ſmall Piece of Money. And 
the Verb t turite, has the ſame Sound with Vrigbt 


a Workman, Right or Equity, and Rite or Cere- 
mony 3 but it is ſpelled very dane in them 


Words equivocal in Writing only, are ſuch as 


1 theſe ; to tear to pieces, has the ſame Spelling with 


a Tear: To lead, or guide, bas the ſame Letters 
as Lead, the Metal: And a Bowl for Recreation, 
is written the ſame way as a Bowl for drinking; 

but the Pronunciation for all theſe is different. 
But thoſe Words, which are moſt commonly 
and juſtly called equivocal, are ſuch as at both 
written and pronounced the ſame Way, amel yet 
ha ve different Senſes or Ideas belonging to theme” 
E 4 ſuch 
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ſuch are all the Inſtances which were os in the 
preceding Section. 


Among the Words which are esc mme 


only, and nut in Writing, there is a large Field for 
Perſons. who delight in Js and Puns, in Riddles 
and Quibbles, to ſport themſelves. © This fort of 
Words is alſo uſed by wanton Perſons to convey 
lewd Ideas, under the Covert of Expreſſions capable 
of a chaſte Meaning, which are called double En- 
tendres ; or when Perions ſpeak Falſbocd with a 
Deſign to deceive, under the Covert of Truth. 


"Though it mult be confeſſed, that all forts of equi- 
vocal Words yield ſufficient Matter for ſuch Pur- 


| Poſes. 


There are many Caſes alſo, wherein an equivo- 


cal Word is uſed, for the ſake of Decency, to cover 
a foul Idea: For the moſt chaſte and modeſt, and 
well- bred Perſons, having ſometimes a Neceſſity 
to ſpeak of the Things of Nature, convey their 
Ideas in the moſt inoffenſive Language by this 
Means. And indeed, the mere Poverty of all 
Languages makes it neceſſary to uſe equzvoral 
"Words upon many Occaſions, as the common 
Writings of Men, and even the Holy Book of 


God ſufficiently manifeſt. 
- 2dly, Equivocal Words are uſually ditin guiſh- 


"ed, according to their Original, into ſuch, Chole 


various Senſcs ariſe from mere Chance or Accident, 
and ſuch as are made equivocal by Don; as the 
Word Bear ſignifies a ſbaggy Beaſt, and it Gignifies 
alſo to bear or carry a Burden; this ſeems to be 
the mere Effect of Chance : But if I call my Dog, 
Bear, becauſe he is ſhaggy, or call one of the 
Northern Conſtellations by that Name, from a fan- 
cied Situation of the Stars in the Shape of that 
Animal, then it is by D-/ien that the Word is 
made yet further equivocal. 1 
ut 
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But becauſe I think this common Account of 


the Spring or Origin of equivocal Words is too 


light and impetfect, I ſhall reſerve this Subject to 
be created of by itſelf, and proceed to the third 
Diviſion. | 


C9090 ONW ents; | 
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34%, Ambiguous, or equivocal Words, are 


- 
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ſuch. as are ſometimes taken in a large and general 
Senſe, and ſometimes in a Senſe more ſtritt and li- 
mited, and have different Ideas affixed to them ac- 
cordingly. Religion, or Virtue, taken in a large 


Senſe, includes both our Duty to God and our Neigh- 
Baur; but in a more ſtrict, limited and proper 
Senſe, Virtue ſignifies our Duty towards Men, and 
Religion our Duty to God. Virtue may yet be taken 
in the ſtricteſt Senſe, and then it ſignifies Power 


or Caurage, which is the Senſe of it in ſome Places 
of the New Teſtament. So Grace, taken in a 
large Senſe, means the Favour of God, and all the 
ſpiritual Bleſſings that proceed from it, (which is 


a frequent Senſe of it in the Bible) but in a limited 
Senſe it ſignifies: tbe Habit of Holine/5 wrought in 


us by Divine . Favour, , or a complex Idea f the 
Chriſtian Virtues. It may be allo taken in the 
ſtricteſt Senſe; and thus it ſignifies any /ngle 


Chriſtian Virtue, as in 2 Cor. viii. 6, 7. where it is 
uſed for Liberaliiy. So a City, in a ſtrict and pro- 


per Senſe, means the Houſes incloſed within | the 


Halli; in a larger Senſe, it reaches to all the 
FCubur b | 


* 


+ This larger and ſtricter Senſe ef a Word is uſed 
in almoſt all the Sciences, as well as in Theology, 


and in common Life. The Word Geagrapby, 
taken in a ſtr; Senſe, ſignifies the Knowledge of 


the Circles or the earthly Globe, and the Situation 


of che various Parts of the Earth; when it js taken 
in a litile larger Senſe, it includes the Knowledge 


_ 


of the Seas alſo; and in the largeſt Senſe of, all, 
8 | it 
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it extends to the various Cuſtoms, Habits, and 
5 — Nations. When an Aſtronomer 
uſes the Word Star in its proper and ſtrict Senſe, 
u is applied only to the fixed Stars, but in a . 
Senſe 1 it includes:the Planets alſo. if 


'This- equivocal Senſe of Words belongs u 00 


many proper Names: So Aſia, taken in the largeſt 
Senſe, is one Quarter of the World; in a more 
limited Senſe it ſignifies Natolia, or the lefler Af2; 
but in the ſtricteſt Senſe it means no more than one 
little Province of Natolia, where ſtood the Cities 
of Epbeſus, Smyrna, Sardis, &c. And this is the 
moſt frequent Senſe of it in the New Teſtament. 
Flanders and Holland, in a ſtrict Senſe, are but two 
ſingle Provinces among the ſeventeen, but in a large 
Senſe * includes ſeven of them, and Flanders 
on | 

There are alſo ſome very common and litle 
Words in all Languages, that are uſed in a more 
extenſive, or more limited Senſe ; ſuch as all, every, 
whatſoever, Sc. When the Apoſtle ſays, all Mer 
have ſinned, and all Men muſt die, all is taken in 
its moſt univerſal and extenſive Senſe, including 
all Mankind, Rom. v. 12. When he appoints 
Prayer to be made for all Men, it appears by the 
3 Verſes, that he reſtrains the Word all to 
Ggnify chiefly all Ranks and Degrees of Men, 


1 Tim. ii. 1. But when St Paul ſays, I pleaſe all 


Men in all Tbings, 1 Cor. x. 33. the Word all is 


exceedingly limited, for it reaches no farther than 
that he pleaſed 4 thoſe Men whom he rue 
with in all Things that were lawful, _ 

1» 4tbly, Equi vocal Words are, in the fourth Place, 
diſtinguiſned by their literal or - figurative Senſe. 


Words are uſed in a proper or literal Senſe, when 
they are deſigned to ſignify thoſe Ideas for which 


LIND were originally made, or to which they are 


primarily 
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Yrimarily and generally annexed ;-but they are uſed 
= a figurative or — Senſe, when they are 
made to ſignify ſome Things, which only bear 
either a Reference or a Reſemblance to the primary 
Ideas of them. So when two Princes contend by 
their Armies, we ſay they are at War, in a proper 
Senſe ; but when we ſay there is a Mar betwixt 


the Hinds and the Waves in a Storm, this is called 


figurative, and the peculiar Figure is a Metaphor, 


So when the Scripture ſays, Riches make themſelves 
Wings, and fly away as au Eagle toward Heaven, 


the Wings and the Flight of the Eagle are -proper 


Expreſſions ; but when Flight and Wings are ap- 
plied to Riches, it is only by way of Figure and 
Metaphor. So when a Man is ſaid to repent, or 
laugh, or grieve, it is literally taken ; but when 


God is ſaid to be grieved, to repent, or laugh, Sc. 


theſe are all figurative Expreſſions borrowed from 
a Reſemblance to Mankind. And when the 
Words Fob or Efther are uſed to ſignify thoſe very 
Perſons, it is the literal Senſe of them; but when 


they ſignify thoſe two Books of Scripture, this is a 


figurative Senſe. The Names of Horace, Juvenal, 

and Milton, are uſed in the ſame manner, either 

for Books or Men. | 
When a Word, which originally ſignifies any 


particular Idea or Object, is attributed to ſeveral 


other Objects, not ſo much by way of Reſemblance, 
but rather on the account of ſome evident Reference 
or Relation to the original Idea, this is ſometimes 
peculiarly called an analagical Word; ſo a ſound 
or heallby Pulſe; a ſound Digeſtion; ſound Sleep; 


are all fo called, with Reference to a ſound and 


beallhy Conſtitution z but if you ſpeak 


of ſound 


Doll rine, or ſound Speech, this is by way of Neſem- 


blance to Health; and the Words are me!aphorical : 
Yet many Times Analogy and Metaphor are uſed 
e pro- 
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promiſcuouſly in the ſame. Senſe, and not diſtin 
evra 

Here note, That the Deſign: of Wake 
Language, and Figures of Speech,” is not merely to 
repreſent our Ideas, but to repreſent them with 
Vivacity, Spirit, Affection, and Power; and tho” 
they often make a deeper Impreſſion on the Mind 
of the Hearer, yet they do as often lead him into a 
Miſtake, if they are uſed at improper Times and 
Places. Therefore, where the Deſign of the 
Speaker or Writer is merely to explain, inſtru, 
and to lead into the Knowledge of naked Truth, 
he ought, for the moſt Part to uſe plain and proper 
Words, if the Language affords them, and not to 
deal much in figurative Speech. But this ſort of 
Terms is uſed very profitably by Poets and Orators, 
whoſe Buſineſs is to move, and perſuade, and 
work on the Paſſions, as well as on the Under- 
ſtanding. Figures are alſo happily employed in 
proverbial moral Sayings by the wiſeſt and the beſt 
of Men, to impreſs them deeper on the Memory 
by ſenſible Images; and they are often uſed for 
other valuable Purpoſes in the ſacred Writings. 

- 5thly, | might. adjoin another ſort of px "GS 
Wards as there are ſome which have a different 
Meaning in common Language, from what they 
have in the Sciences; the Word Paſſion ſigniſies the 
receiving any Action in a large philoſophical Senſe ; 
in a more limited philoſophical Senſe, it ſignifies 
ay of the Aﬀettions of human Nature, as Love, 
Fear, Joy, Sorrow, &c, But the common People 
conſine it only to Anger: So the Word Simple, 
philoſophically, ſignifies Single, but rolgarly; it is 
uſed for Fooliſh. 

_ Gubly, Other equivocal Words are hd ce 
times in an abſolute Senſe, as when God is called 
"perfect : ; Which allows of no Defect; and ſome- 
times 
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times in a comparative Senſe, as good Men are 
oftentimes called perfect in Scripture; in Compari- 
ſon of thoſe who are much inferior to them in 
Knowledge or Holineſs : But I have dwelt rather 
too long upon this 9 5 er uy I 
add i no more. 


8 E CT! . VII. 
The Origin or ca of equivocal Words. 


Now. that we may become more Mkilful in 
guarding ourſelves and others againſt the 
Danger of Miſtakes which may ariſe from eguivo- 
cal Words, it may not be amiſs to conclude this 
Chapter with a ſhort Account of the yarious Ways 
or Means whereby a Word changes its Significa- 
tion, or acquires any new Senſe, and thus becomes 
equivocal, eſpecially if it keeps its old Senſe alſo. - 

1. Mere Chance ſometimes gives the ſame Word 


different Senſes; as the Word Light Ggnifies' a 


Body that is not Hwy and it alſo ſignifies the 
Effett of Sun. beumt, or the Medium whereby we 


ſee Objects: This is merely accidental, for there 
ſeems to be no Connection between theſe wy Sen- 


ſes, nor any Reaſon for them. 

2. Error and Miſtake is another Dean of 
giving various Senſes to the ſame Word; as when 
different Perſons read the Names of Prieſt, Biſhop, 
'Church, Eaſter, Cc. in the New Teſtament, they 


affix different Ideas to them, for want of Acquaint- 
ance with the true Meaning of the ſacred Writer; 


though it muſt be confeſſed, theſe various Senſes, 
which might ariſe at firſt from honeſt Miſtake, 
may be culpably ſupported and propagated by In- 
tereſt, Ambition, Prejudice, and a ee on 
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3. Time and Cuſtom alters the Meaning of 
Words. Knave heretofore fignified'a diligent Ser- 


vnn (Gnavu ;) and a Villain was an ander Tenant 
o the Lord of the” Manor (Villicus z) but now both 


theſe Words carry an Idea of Wickedneſs and Re- 
oach with them. A Ballad once fignified/ a ſo- 
emn and ſacred Song, as well as one that is tri- 
vial, when Solomon's Song was called the 1 
Ballads; but now it is applied to nothing b 
trifling Verſe, or comical Subjects. 
Words change their Senſe' by Figures a) 
Metaphors, which are derived from ſome * 
logy or Reſemblance between ſeveral Things; 
when Wings and Flight are applied to Riches, i 
fignifies only, that the Owner may as eaſily loſe 
them, as he would loſe a Bad who few mig with 
Wings. 
And. I think, cider this Head we may rank 
thoſe Words, which fignify different Ideas, by a 
fort of an unaccountable far-fercht Analogy, or 
diſtant Reſemblance, that Fancy has introduced 
between one Thing and another; as when we ſay, 
the Meat is green, when it is Hafferoaſted: We 
ſpeak of airing Linen by the Fire, when we mean 
drying or warming it: We call for round Coals for 
the Chimney, when we mean large ſuare ones: 
And we talk of the Wing of @ Rabbet, when we 
mean the Fore- leg: T he 0 true Reaſon of theſe Ap- 
Pellatſons we leave to the Criticks. 

5. Words alſo change their Senſe by the foetal 
Oteafion of uſing them, the peculiar Manner of 
Pronunciation, the Sound of the Voice, the Motion 
of the- Face, or Geſtures of the Body; ſo when an 
angry Maſter ſays to his Servant, it is bravely done ! 
or you are a fine Gentleman] he means juſt the con- 
trary ; namely, it ts very ill done; you are a ſorry 
Hellow : It is one Way of giving a ſevere Re- 


proach, 


__ 1 
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ptoach, for the Words are + ſpain by way of Sar- 
.caſm, ot Irony. 
6. Words are applied to various Senſes, by new 
Ideas appearing or ariſing faſter” than »ew Words 
ate framed. So when Gunpowder was found out, 
the Word Powder, which before ſigniſied only 
Duſt, was made then to ſignify that Mixture or 
Com poſition fr Nure, - Charcoal, Sc. And the 
WMMame Canon, which before ſignified a Zaw or a 
Eule, is now alſo given to a great Gun, which 
gives Laws to Nations. So . who had 
frequently the common Name of Fack given them, 
were kept to turn the Spit, or to pull off their 
— Maſter's Boots; but when Inſtruments were in- 
— vented for both thoſe Services, they were both 
called Facks, though one was of Iron, the other 
of Wood, and very different in their Form. 
15 7. Words alter their Significations according to 
the Ideas of the various Perſons, Sets, or Parties, 
who uſe them, as we have hinted before; ſo when 
a Papiſt uſes the Word Hereticks,” he generally 
means the'Proteftants; when a Proteftant uſes the 
Word, be means any Perſons who were wilfully 
(and perhaps contentiouſly) obſtinate in fundamental 
Errors. When a Jew ſpeaks of the true Religion. 
he means the-/nftiirtions of Moſes; when a Turk 
mentions it, he intends the De rine of Mabomet; 
but when a-Chriftiar makes uſe of it, he deſigns 
to ſignify Chriſtianity, or the Truths and Precopts 
of the Goſpel. 

8, Words have different Significations accord- 
ing to the Book, Writing, or Diſcourſe in which 
they ſtand. So in a Treatiſe of Anatomy, a Foot 
ſignifies that Member in the Body of a Man: But in 
a Book of Geomeiry or W e vl it Uignitiee 
twelve Inches. 

If I had room to exemplify moſt of theſe Parti- 
culars in one ſingle Word, I know not where to 
chooſe 
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chooſe a fitter than the Word Sound, which ſeems, 
as it were by Chance, to ſign vn; ho diſtinct Ideas, 
namely, Heallly, (from 5 a ſound Body 3 
Noiſe, (from Sonus) as a forill Sound; at 
Br the Sea (perhaps from the French $: 
robe, or an Inſtrument to find the Depth of 
. D From theſe three, which L may call ori- 
ASI derivaliue Senſes ariſe; as 

me; nd &. 725 ſound Lunge, ſound Mind and Jamb, 
N eart, a ſound Mind, ſound Defrinegca 
ſound Divine, ſound Reaſon, a ſound Caſt, ſound 
Timber, a ſound Reproef; to beat one ſoundly, to 
ſound one's Meaning or Inclination, and a Sound or 
narrow Sea z,, turn, theſe: all into Latin, and the 
Variety will appear plain. | enge u 
I confeſs, ſome — of theſe which have men- 
üoned as the different Springs of equivocal, Words, 
may be reduced in ſome Caſes to the ſame Origi- 
nal: But it muſt alſo be granted, that there may 
be other Ways beſides theſe whereby a Word 
comes to extend its. Signification, to include vati- 
ous Ideas, 5 * come eguivocal. And though it 
is the Baß of a Grammarian to: purſue cheſe 
Remarks with more Variety, and Farticulatity, 
Ie it EE 5h the Work of a Lagician to give Notice 
Things, leſt Darkneſs, —— 
_ be brought into our Conceptions by 


e means of Words, and thence our Juagments 
1 Vella. en erroneous, ns 
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Direction J. Fu your ſelves with a riob Variriy 
ef Tens; acquaint yourſelves with 
Things ancient and modern; Things natural, civil 
and religious; Things domeſtick and national; 
Tings of your fiati ve Land, and of foreign Coun- 
tries: Things preſent, paſt and future; and above 
all, be well acquainted with God and yourſelves; 
learn animal Nature, and the Workings of your 
own Spirits. Ante en ant 
Such a general Acquaintance with Things will 
beof very great Advantagge. 
The ri Benefit of it is this; it wilt aſſiſt the 
Uſe of Reaſon in all its following Operations; it 
will teach you to judge of Things artgbt, to argue 
juſtly, and to metbodiſe your Thoughts with Accu- 
racy. When you ſhall find feveral Things akin'to 
each other, and ſeveral different from each rarer, I 
agreeing in ſome Part of their Idea, and diſa 
in other Parts, you will range y our Ideas if 155 
order, you will be more eaſily "led into a diſtinct 
Knowledge of Things, and will obtain a rich Store 
of proper PROG al re, pore ue all 
Occaſions, Been en 8 
Tou will tell me, hero That you deſign the 
Study of the Law or Divinity; and what Good 
can Natural Pbilaſapby or Mathematicks do you, or 
any other Science, not directly ſubordinate to your 
chief Deſign ? But let it be conſidered, that all 
Sciences have a ſort of mutual Connection; and 
Knowledge of all Kinds fits the Mind to reaſoſl and 
judge better — particular Subject. I 
252 | have 


the beſt Books 3 converſe with the moſt, knowing 


V 
. 


fs ak 0:6 es, o, Patt I. 
nn 2 Judge by the Bench betray. his 
Ignorance, and appear a 2706 in his Sen- 
timent nt 4 Caſe of be Murder brought 
before bi or. want of ſo AEIPUNARGS, ich 
animal Walurs and Phibjoply.. © | 1 
N Benefit of it is this; ſuch a large and 
Acquaintance with Fhings will ſecure you 
—— Aamirations and Sur prixes, and guard 
you againſt that Weakneſs of ignorant Perſans, 


who have never ſeen any thing beyond the Con- 


fines of their own ph aud therefore they 


wonder at almoſt eve e ug they ſee; every | 
Thing beyond the Smoke of their own Chimaey, f 


and * Reach of their owp Windows, is neu and iN 


ſtrange to them. 
A third Benefit of ſuch an univerſal Ant- 
Jen. with Things, is this; it will keep you from 
being too peſiuive and dogmatical, from an Exceſs 
of Gredulity and Uabelief, that is, 8 Readineſs. to 
beheve, or ta. deny eyery thing at firſt Hearing; 
when you-ſball have often ſeen, that ſtrange and 
uncommon. Things, which often feemed incredi- 
ble, are found to be true; and Things very com- 
monly received as true, have been found falſe. 
The. ſiſay of attaining ſuch an extenſiue Treaſure of 
Ideas, is, with Diligence to apply yourſelf ta read 


and the wiſeſt of Men, and endeavour to improve 
by every Perſon in whoſe Company you are; ſu fler . = 
no Hour to paſs away iu a daz 
pertinent Chattering, or uſeleſs Trifles; Viſtt other 


Cities and Countries when you have ſeen yaur om. 1 


under the Care of one who can teach you to, prafit 1 


by Travelling, and to make wiſe Wee ee 


— a. juſt Cutioſity in ſeeing the Wonders of 
Art and Nature ſearch into Things yourſelves, as 


. learn them from . 3 de acquainted pond 
en 


Idleneſs, an im. 


avs gb, If of RA 73 
Men as went as Becks; Narn all Things a8 much 
.eu eng gt delt Faß; incl Ter is any ef Yun 
© 1468s as pofffble be ebe Repteſentatibtis of Things. 
and hot merely the Repreſentations of other Metis 
ldeas: Thus your Sodl, Hke ſome noble Brildihg,” 
=E ſhall be richly furniſhed with origin! e 
„ and not with mere Copies, eee e watrri 
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Direct HI. U tht mft Ne 2 to ae 


1 © bat 7 reaſure” of Taeas which you have acquired ; for 


the Mind is ready to let AY of them flip, unleſs 
= ſome Pains and Labour be (al en to A= them upon 
ite Memory. 
And more eerlll let thoſe Ideas * laid up 
and preſerved with the greateſt Care, which are 
moſt directly ſuited, either to your eternal Welfare, 


ip Chriſtian,” or to your particular Satin and 


== Profeſion in this Life; for though the former 


5 Rule recommends an untverſil Acquaintance with 
Things, yet it is but # more general and ſtperficiat 
=X Knowledge that is required or expected of any Man, 


in Things which are viterly foreign to his own Bu- 
ſineſs; bur; it is neceffary you' ſhould have a more 
particular and accurate Acquainrance with thoſe © 


7 Things chat refer to your peculiar Province and 


I Duty in this Life, or your Happineſs 'ih another. 
There are ſome Perſons who never arrive at any 


; . deep, ſolid, or valuable Knowledge in any Sci. 
== ence, or any Bufneſs of Life,” becauſe they are 


in a curious and wandering Search of infinite Va- 


| 3 tiety ever hearing, reading, or aſking after 
ſomething new, but impatient of any Labour t6'- 
lay up and preſerve the Ideas they have gained? 


that whereſgever you turn it, it receives'the Images 


= Their Souls may be compared to a Eooking-Glafs,” 


34 of al Objects, bat ren 
1 E 2 In 
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In order to preſerve your Treaſure of Ideas, and 
the Knowledge you have gained, purſue the follow. 
ing Adviees, eſpecially in your y Years... 
1. Recolle#t every, Day the. Things you have ſecn, 
or. beard, or read, which may have made any 
Addition to your Vnderſtanding: Read the Writ- 
ings of God and Men with Diligence and perpetual 
Reviews : Be not fond of haſtening to a new Book, 
or a new Chapter, till you have well faxed and 
eſtabliſhed in your Minds what was uſeful in the 
laſt: Make uſe of your Memory in this manner, 
and you will ſenſibly experience a gradual Improve- 
ment of it, while you take Care not to load it to 
A „ n 36 

2. Talk over the Things which you have ſeen, 
Beard, or learnt, with ſome proper ' Acquaintance : 
This will make a freſh Impreſſion upon your Me- 
mory.z and if you have no Fellow-Student at 
hand, none of equal Rank with: yourſelves, tell 
it over to any of your Acquaintance, where you 
can do it with Propriety and Decency; and whe- 
ther they learn any Thing by it or no, your own 
Repetition of it will be an Improvement to your- 
ſelf: And this Practice alſo will furniſh you with a 
Variety of Words and copious Language, to ex- 
preſs your Thoughts upon all Occaſions, _ * 

3. Commit to Writing ſome of the moſt con- 
ſiderable Improvements which you daily make, at 
leaſt ſuch Hints as may recall them again to your 
Mind, when perhaps they are vaniſhed and. loſt, 
And here I think Mr Locke*'s Method of Adver- 
faria, or Common=Places, which he deſcribes in the 
End of the firſt Volume of his Poſthumous Works, 
is the beſt ; uſing no learned Method at all, ſet- 
ting down Things as they occur, leaving a, dil- 
tinet Page for each Subject, and making an Index 
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At the End of every Week, or Month, or 
s Bear you may review yo Remarks" for theſe 
Reaſons: Firft, To judęe of your vwn Improvement; 
when you ſhall find that many of your younger 
Collections are either weak and trifling or if they 
are juſt and proper, yet they are grown now ſo 
familiar to you, thar you will thereby ſee your own 
Advancement in Knowledge. And in the next 
Place, what Remarks you find there worthy of 
your riper Obſervation, you may note them with 
= marginal Star, inſtead of tranſcribing them, as 
5 4 being worthy of your ſecond Year's Review, when 

= the others are neglected. 
. To ſhotten ſomething of this Labour, if the 
3 Boobs which you read are your own, mark with a 

Pen, or Pencil, the moſt confiderable Things in 
Iibem which you deſire to remember. Thus you 
may read that Book the ſecond Time over with 
half the Trouble, by your Eye running over the 
2 © Paragraphs which your Pencil has noted, It is 
but a very weak Objection againſt this Practice to 
ſſay, L. alt ſpoil my Book ; for I perſuade myſelf, 
x chat you did not buy it as a Bookſeller, to en it 
again for Gain, but as a Scholar, to improve your 
2 4 Find by it; and if the Mind be improved, your 
Advantage is abundant, though your Book 1218 


3 ! leſs Money to your ON * 

E 7 Ditect. III. . yon orptied both in Pen and 
2 in Life, mak? a wiſe Obſervation what are the Ideas, 
7 het THO r and the Parts of Anduledge tbat 
= P 3 ey: OED have | 


5 Note, This Adee of Writing, Marking, 4 Rue 
1 Four xr Man. refers chiefly. to thoſe” occaſional Notions you meet 
; th | with either in Reading or in Converſation : Bur when you are 
1 = diredly and profiſſedly Parſing any Subject of Knowledge in a 
s 0 Syſtem in your younger Years, the Syſem itſelf Is your 
== Common-place-book, and muſt be intirely reviewed. The lame 
3 5 may be ſaid concerning any Treatiſe which cloſely, ſuccinaly, 
| and accurately handles any particular Theme. 
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' have been more ar leſs uſeful to yourſelf or athers.. In © 
dur younger: Years,” while we ate furniſhing out 
Minds with a Treaſute of Ideas, our Experience is © 
but ſmall, and our Judgment weak; it is therefore 
impoſſible at that Age to determine atight con- 


cerning the real Advantage and: Uſefulneſs of many | 


Things we learn. But when Age and 


has done after long Experience in Study, and in 
the Affairs of human Life and Religion: Ala, 


how many Hours, and Days, and Months, bave | 


hſt in purſuing ſome Paris of Learning, and in 


reading ſame. Authors, which have turned to no other 
Account, but io inform me that. they were not wor. 
my Labour. and Purſuit! Happy the Man who © 


has a wiſe Tutor to conduct him through all the 


Sciences in the firſt Years of his Study z and who 
has A prudent Friend always at hand ro point. out 
to him, from Experience, how much of every 
dent that is ſo wiſe as to follow ſuch Advice! 


Direct. IV. Learn to acquire a Government over 


eur Ideas and your 'Thoughts, that they may com: 


when they are called, and depart when they are bid- 


den. There are ſome: Thoughts that . riſe and in- 
trude upon us while we ſhun them; there are others 
that fly from us, when we would hold and fix 


9 C3) OF TION 
If the aeg, 
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* 18 


4 


the Matter of your preſeht Meditation are ready to fy 


from you, you muſt be obſtinate in the Purſuit of 


y 


ce 
have matured your Judgment, then you will gra- 
qually drop the more ue, Part of ydur younger 
Furniture, and be more ſolicitaus to retain that 
which is moſt neceſſary for your Welfare in this 
Life, or a better. Hereby you will come to make 
the ſame Complaint that almoſt every learned Man 
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en v. Th right De of Reacon. 75 
them by an Habit of fixed Meditation; you muſt 
X Keep your Soul to the Work, when it is ready to 

ſtart aſide every Moment, unleſs you will aban- 
don yourſelf to be à Slave to every wild Imagina- 
tion. It is a common, but it is an unhappy and 

2 ſhameful Thing, that every Trifle that comes 

ga acroſs the Senſes or Fancy ſhould divert us, that 

a buzzing Fly ſhould teaze our Spirits, and ſcattet 

dur beſt Ideas: But we muſt learn to be deaf to 
and regardleſs of other Things, beſides that which 

we make the preſent Subject of our Meditation: 
And in order to help a wandering and fickle Hu- 
*  mour; it is uſeful to have a Book or Paper in out 
Hands, which has ſome proper Hints of the Sub- 
ject that we deſign to purſue. We muſt be reſo- 
te and laborious; and ſometimes conflict with 
= ourſelves, if we would be wiſe and learned. = 
= © Yer I would not be too ſevere in this Rule; Tt 
= muſt be confeſſed, there are Seafons when the Mind, 
= or rather the Brain, is over tired or jaded with Study 
and Thinking; or upon ſome other Accounts ani- 
mal Nature may be languid or cloudy, and unfit to 
aſſiſt the Spirit in Meditation; at ſuch Seaſons 
(provided that they return not too often) it is bet- 
= ter ſometimes to yield to the prefent Indiſpoſition; 
for if Nature intirely refiſt, nothing can be done to 
the Purpoſe, at leaſt in that Subject or Science. 
Then you may think it proper to give yourſelf up 
to ſame Hours of Leiſure and Recreation, or uſeful 
lualeneſs; or if not, then turn your Thoughts to 
ſome otber alluring Subject, and pore no longer 
upon the firf, till ſome brighter or more favour- 
able Moments ariſe. A Student ſhall do more in 

one Hour, when all Things concur to invite him 

to any ſpecial Study, than in four Hours, at a 

== _dull-and improper Seaſon. 
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I would alſo give the ſame Advice, if ſome vain, 
or worthleſs, or fooliſh Idea, will croud itſelf into 
your Thoughts; and if you find that all your 
Labour and Wreſtling cannot defend yourſelf from 
it, then divert the Importunity of that which of- 
fends you by turning your Thoughts to ſome en- 
tertaining Subject, . that may amuſe a little, and 


draw you off from the troubleſome and impoſing 


Gueſt; and many a Time alſo in ſuch a Caſe, 
when the impertinent and intruding Ideas would 
divert from preſent Duty, Devotion and Prayer 
have been very ſucceſstul to overcome ſuch obſti- 
80 Troublers of the Peace and Profit of the 


I the natural Genius and Temper be too vola- 
tile, fickle, and wane ing, ſuch Perſons ought in 
a more eſpecial Manner to apply themſelves. to 
mathemeiicar, Learning, and to begin their Studies 
with  Arithmetick and Geometry z, wherein new 
Truths, continually ariſing to the Mind, out of the 


plaineſt and eaſieſt Principles, will allure the 


Thoughts with incredible Pleaſure in the Purſuit: 
This will- give the Student ſuch a delightful Taſte 
of Reaſoning, as will fix his Attention to the ſin- 
gle Subject which he purſues, and by degrees will 
cure on habitual Levity of his Spirit : Bu: let him 


not indulge and purſue; theſe ſo far, as to neglect 
tf PI {mf Tedd of hes dead Frofaihon. 
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is deſigned to lay a Foundation for thoſe Rules, 

which may guidevand regulate ur Conceptions of 
Things; this is our main Bufinefs and Defign in 
the firft Part of Logick. Now if we can but di- 
rect our” Thoughts to a juſt and happy Manner in 
Forming our Ideas of Things, the other Operations 
of the Mind will not ſo eaſily be perverted; becauſe 

moſt of our Errots in Judgment, and the Weak- 
neſs, Fallacy and Miſtakes of cut Argumentation, 
proceed' from the Darkneſs, Confuſion, Defect, 
or ſome other Trregularity in our Conceprions. 
The ta to aſſiſt und direct our Conception 
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Tur firſt'Rule is this, Seek after a | Hay and 
diftinft Conception of Things as they are in their 
_ own Nature, and do not content - yourſelves with ob- 
ſcure and confuſed Ideas, ves . are to be 
dend. 6 

There are ſome Things indeed whorecf diſtinet 
"ln are ſcarce attainable, they ſeem to ſurpaſs the 
Capacity of the Underſtanding in our preſent State; 

ſuch are the Notions of Eternal, Immenſe, Infinite, 
whether this Infinity be applied to Number, as an 
infinite Multitude; to Quantity, as infinite Length, 
or Breadth; to Powers and Perfentions, as Strength, 
Wiſdom, or Goodneſs infinite, Sc. Though 

Mathematicians in their Way demonſtrate ſeveral 
Things in the Doctrine of Tnfinztes, yet there are 
ſtill ſome inſolvable Difficulties that attend the Ideas 
of Infinity, when it is applied to Mind or Body; 
and while it is in Reality but an Idea ever growing, 
ve cannot have ſo clear and diſtinẽt a Conception 
of it as to ſecure us from Miſtakes in ſome of our 
Reaſonings about it. 

There are many other Things tht belong to ache 
material World, wherein the ſnar peſt Philoſophers 
have never yet artived at clear and diftin& Ideas; 
ſuch as the particular Shape, Situation, Contexture, 
an Motion of tbe ſmall Particles of Minerals, Me- 
als, Plants, Sc. whereby their very Natures and 

Eſſences are diſtinguiſned from each other. Nor 

have we either Senſes or Inſtruments ſufficiently 


nice and accurate to find them out. There are 


N Things" in the WIE of dt Nr our 
Ideas 


Chu vl The right Uſe of Rrasox. 8 


Th are very dark and confuſed, ſuch as their 
Union with animal Nature, the Wa ay of their fling 
dn material Beings, and their Converſe with eac 
other. And 'though it is a laudable Ambition to 
ſearch what may be known of theſe Matters, yet 
it is a vaſt Hindrance to the Enrichment of our 
Underſtandings, if we ſpend too much of our 
Time and Pains among {nfinites and Unſearchables, 
1 and thoſe Things for the Inveſtigation: whereof we 
1 are not furniſhed with proper Faculties in the pre- 
8 ſent State, It is therefore of great Service to the 
true Improvement of the Mind, to diſtinguiſh well 
between Knowables and Unknawables, - 

As far as Things are knowable by us, it is of 
excellent Uſe. to accuſtom ourſelves: 10 clear and 
diſtin Idaas. Now among many other Occaſions 
of the Darkneſs and Miſtakes of our Minds, there 
are theſe two Things which moſt OE: mirs 

Confuſion into our Ideas. 

I. That from our Infancy we have had the Ideas 
of Things ſo far connected with the Ideas of Words, 
that we often miſtake Words for Things, we min- 
gle and confound one with the other. 

2. From our youngeſt Vears we have bat aver 
ready to conſider Things not ſo much in their own 
Natures, as in their various Reſpects to ourſelves, 
and chiefly to our Senſes; and we have alſo joined 

and mingled; the Ideas of ſome Things, with many 
other Ideas, to which wy were not akin in their 
own Natures. - , 

In order therefore to a dane and diſtin Know- 

, ledge. of Things, we. muſt unclothe them of all 
theſe Relations and Mixtures, that we may contem- 
plate them naked, and in ibeir own Natures, and 

_ diſtinguiſh the Subject that we have in Vie from 
all other Subjects whatſoever': No to perform this 


well, we muſt here conſider the Definition of Words, 
and the Definition of Things. 
SECT, 
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=; we « could conceive. of Things a as Angels and 
| ied Spirits do, without involving them RM 
in ae Clouds which Words and Langiage throw MR 
upon them, we ſhould ſeldom be in danger of ſich 
Miſtakes as are perpetually committed by us in the 
pteſent State ; and indeed ĩt would be of unknown = 
Advantage to us to accuſtom ourſelves to form Idea 
of Things © without mordi, that we might know 3 
them in 9 own proper Natures. But ſince we 5 
mult uſe ¶ urdi, both to learn and to eommunicate 
moſt of our Notions, we ſhould do it with jut 7 
Rules of Caution. I have already declared in 
Parte how often and by what means our Words 3 
ome the Occaſions of Errors in our Conceptions * 
of Things. To remedy ſuch Inconveniencies, we 
muſt get an exact Definition of the Words we make 
uſe of, that is, we muſt determine «preciſely: the = 
Senſe of our Words, which is £alled the Defines: '3 
of 4 he Name. PR ITS. 8 \ a 4 
. Now a Definition of the Name: being only a Des. . 
claration in what Senſe the Mord is uſed, or what 
Idea or Object we mean by it, this may be ex- 
preſſed by any one or more of the Properties, 
Effects or Circurnſtances of that Object which do 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from other Objects: As 
if I were to tell what I mean by the Word Air, I 
may ſay, it is hat thin Malter which we breathe in 
and breathe out continually ; or it is that fluid Body 3 
4 'in*which the Birds fly'a little above the Earth; or A 
. it · is that inviſible Mane —_ _ ay Stern near 3 
8 ibe | 
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the Earth, or which immediately encompaſſes the 
Globe of Earth and Water. So if 1 would tell 
what I mean by Tight, I would fay it is that Me- 
dium whereby we ſee "the Colours and Shapes of 
Things ; or it is that which- diſtinguiſpes the Day 
from the Night. If I were aſked what I mean by 
Religion, I would anſwer, it is'a Callemtion of all 
our Duties to God, if taken in a ſtrict and limited 
Senſe; but if taken in a large Senſe, it is a Collec- 
tion of all our Duties both to God and Man. Theſe 
are called the Definitions of the Name. 

Note, In defining the Name there is no Neceſ- 
ſiey that we ſhould be acquainted with the intimate 
Eſſence or Nature of the Thing; for any manner 
of Deſcription that will but ſufficiently acquaint 
another Perſon what we mean by ſuch a Word, is 
a ſufficient-Definition for the Name. And on this 
Account a ſynonymous Word, or a mere Negation 
of the contrary, a Tran/lation of the Word into ano- 
ther Tongue, or a Grammatical Explication of it, 


is ſometimes ſufficient for this Purpoſe ; as if one 


would know what I mean by a Spbere, I tell him 
it is a Globe ; if heaſk what! is a Triangle, it is that 
which. has three Angles 3 or an Oval is that which 
has the, Shape of an Egg. Dark is that which 5 
no Light, Aftbma is a Difficulty of Breatbing; 
Diaphorelick Medicine, or a 'Sudorifick, is Bin 
thing that will provoke Seating; and an Inſolvent, 
isa Man that cannot pay bis Debts. 

Since it is the Deſign of Logick, not only to aſſiſt 
us in Learning but in Teaching alſo, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould be furniſhed with ſome particular 
Directions relating to the e. "OY both 
in T. eaching 0 S CY 9 AY 
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Dies. H Core il Uſe of mori 
Words, inſtead of Ideas, that is, 


ſuch Words as have no Meaning, no Definition 
belonging to them: Do not always imagine that 
there are Ideas whereſoever there are Names: For 
though Mankind hath ſo many Millions'of Ideas 
more than they have Names, yet ſo fooliſh and 
laviſh are we, that too often we uſe ſome Words 
in mere Waſte, and have no Ideas for them; or at 
leaſt, our Ideas are fo exceedingly ſhattered and 
confuſed, broken and blended, various and un- 
ſettled, that they can ſignify nothing toward the 
Improvement of the Underſtanding. You wilt 
find a great deal of Reaſon for this Remark, if 
you read the Fi Schoolien, or the att 
Divines. | 
Never reſt farisfied dete with mere Words 
which have no Ideas belonging to tbem, or at leaſt 
no ſettled and determinate Ideas. Deal not in fuch 
empty Ware, whether you are a Learner or a 
Teacher; for hereby ſome Perſons have made 
themſelves rich in Words, and learned in their 
own Eſteem ; whereas in reality, their Under- 
ſtandings have been poor, and they knew nothing. 
Let me give, for Inftance, ſome of thoſe Writ- 
ers or Talkers who deal much in the Words Na+ 
ure, Fate, Luck, Chance, Perfection, Power, 
Life, Fortune, Inſtiunt, &c, and that even in the 
moſt calm and inſtructive Parts of their Diſcourſe ; 
though neither they themſelves nor their Hearers 
haye any ſettled Meaning under thoſe Words; and 
thus 
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Ch. Theright Up of RER. 83 
thus they build up their Reaſonings, and infer 
what they plcaſe, "wth an Ambitien of the Name 
of Learning, or of ſublime Elevations in Religions 
whereas in truth, they. do but amuſe themſelves 
and their Admirers with ſwelling Words of Vanity, 
wnderſta nding  neitber what: they ſay, nor whereof 
they arm. But this Sort of Talk was reproved of 
old by the two chief Apoſtles, St 177 and * | 
Pauly 1 Tim: i 7 and 2 Pet. ii. 18. f 
When Pretenders to Philoſophy r. good sene ; 
grow fond of this Sort of Learning, they dazzle 
and confound their weaker Hearers, but fall under 
the Neglect of the Wiſe. The Epicurtans are 
guilty o& this Fault, when they aſcribe the Forma- 
tioa of the World to Chance > The Ariftotelians, 
when they ſay, Nature abbors à Vacuum: The 
Stoics, When they talk of Fate, which is ſuperior 
to the Gods: And the Gameſters, when they curſe 
their-//]-Luck, or hope for the Favours of Fortune. 
Whereas, if they would rell us, that by the Word | 
Nature they mean the Properties of any Being, or 
the Order of Things eſtabliſhed at the Creation; that 
by the Word Fate, they intend the Decrees of Cod, 
or the neceſſary. Connaction and Influence of :ſetond 8 
Cauſes. and Effects ; it by the Word Luct or Chance 
they ſignify the abſute Negation of any determi- 
nate Cauſe, or only their Ignorance of any ſuch 
Can ſe, we ſhould know how to converſe with 
them; and to aſſent to, or diſſent from their Opi- 
nions-. But while they flutter in the Dark, and 
maske à Noiſe with Words which have no fixed 
—.— thap talk To che n n can never pro- 2 
I would make dis Matter a Heels per ill | 

by. Inſtances borrowed from the Peripatetict Phi- | 
loſophy, which was taught once in all the Schools. 
Thy Proſelſor fancies he has aſſigned the true Rea- 
ſon, 
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Amber. 
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be eee ee 
Feathers on Siam, aud the Load: 


one Som Je. men bo ej hav chi se 


ny certain FAC ng,and;altreftive Qualities, 
which proceed from the Jehan Forms of thoſe 
"various. Bodies. He imagines that he has explain- 
ed why the Leadſtans : Nortb- Pole, ſbatkrepel the 
North End of a magnetic Neadlo, and uttrab ub 


Seuth,. when he affirms, that this is donerby-its 


Sympathy, with, one End of it, and its Autipat iy 
againſt the other End. Whereas in Truth; all 
theſe. Names of Smpatby, Anti palby, ſubftential 
Hrn and Qualities, when they are put for the 
Cauſes of theſe Effects in Bodies, are but hard 
Words, which only expreſs a learned and pompous 
1gnorance of the true Cauſe of natural Appear- 
1 and in this 05 * are mere en without 
1 dr; 95:4 oo N 
This will enkvrly, appear of one FCS Why 
4 concave Mirror or convex. Glaſs will burn Mood in 
the Sun-beams, or why. Waage will : clegyer 4t * 
And I ſhould tell him, it is by; an 4ſtoriaus Qua. 
by, in the Mirror or: Glaſs, - and by a cleauing 
ower in the Wedge, ariſing from a certain un- 
own ſubſtantial Form in them, whence they 7 
rive theſe Qualities; or if he ſnould aſſe me, 
Clock ftrikes, and points to the Hour ? and 1. ee 
ſay, it is by an indicating. Furm and ſonoriſel Na- 
lity; whereas I ought to tell him how the Sun- 
beams are collected and united by a Burning-OGaß; 
whence the mechanical Force of a Wedge is de- 
rived,. and what are the Vboell and Springs, the 
Pointer, and Hammer, and Bell,” whereby a Clock 
8 I 2 the e my to the EYE: And 


the 


* Wi ene call ak dd 85005 15 af i Thats 
which attracts the Sourb end of the Needle but J e to Sa 
wow thoſe who call it the North-pole, 
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ch. Th right UP of REASπ . 87 
the Ear. But theſe nftorivus ahdtheaving Powers, 
ſonorous and indicating Forms” an © Qualities, do 
either teach the Inquirer nothing at all but what 
he knew before, or they are mere Words without 
Tins © wenne ADL 202. 129318 abc; og, We 
And there is many a Man ih the vulgar and in 
the learned World, who imagines himſelf IT 
=X ſkilled in the Controverſies of Divinity, whereas 
has only furniſhed himſelf wich à Parcel of ſcho- 
uaſtict or myſtick Words, under ſome of which the 
Authors themſelves had no juſt Ideas; and the 
Learner when he hears, or pronounces them, hath 
ſcarce any Ideas at all. Such ſort of Words ſomes 
times have become Matters of immortal Conten- 
tion, as though the Goſpel could not ſtand w ithout 
them ; and yet the Zealot perhaps knows little 
more of them than he does of Shibboletb, or Hig- 
gaion, Selah, Judges xii. 6. Pſal. ix. 16. 
© Yet here I would lay down this Caution, that 
there are ſeveral Objects of which we have nor a 
clear and-diftin&t Idea, much leſs an adequate or 
comprehenſive one, and yet we cannot call the 
Names of thefe Things, Words without Ideas; 
Renee & man 'G . . * 1 foch 
9D) val SOASAW 0030] DEAR nnn en 
3. bh may be. objefed here, And what does the modern 
« Philoſap er, with all his detail of mathematical Numb 
«« and Diagrams, do more than this toward the Solution of theſe 
4 Difficulties? Does he not deſcribe Gravity by à certain n- 
1% known; Force, whereby Bodies tend'\downward to tbe Center? 
„ Hath he found the certain and mechanica} Reaſons of At- 
„traction, Magnetiſm, &c, ?” 1 anſiver,. That the Moderns 
have found a thouſand Things by applying Mathematicks to 
Natural Philoſophy, which the Ancients were ignorant of; and 
youu they uſe * * wy gy — 'as N 11 
Attratzon,' Kc. they uſe them only to ignity,athat, there, 
ſuch Effects and ch Cauſes, with a FE NED, 
their Ignorance of the true Springs of them: They do nor pre- 
Fat N lone Words Lö for the 6 Caſs | She 7 
on ey thereby athgned-the true philolophigak Solution o 
thels Difficulties; 70 8 1 155 will full | Wires 
without Ideas, whether in the Mouth of an % Philoſopher or 
à new one. | 
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ſuch are the uo and. 
© the Union of our own Sou! 
" #be divine and 1 5 Nee 777 Cbri 
on of 1Þe irit on the Mind þ 

e e ought.not to = called 2 2 
Ideas, for Here is ſufficient Evidence. fart 9 5 
ity and e of the Exiſtence of their Obi 
I, there is ſome Confuſion in our cſeateſt 

ceptions of them; and our Ideas of them, 
though imperfect, are yet ſufficient to converſe 
about them, ſo far a8 we have Mets and to de- 
ter wine ſo much as is nds or our oo Faith 


and Practice. 


Direct. II. Do not ſuppoſe that the Natures. or 
Eſſences of Things alway; er, from one another, 
as much as their Names da, There are various 
Purpoſes in human Life, for . which we Pt, very 
different Names on the ſame I hing, or on Things 
whoſe Natures are near akin ; and thereby. 
times, by making a new nominal Species, we are 
ready to deceive ourſelves with the Idea of another 
real Species of Beings : And thoſe, whoſe Under- 
ſtandings are led away by the' mere Sound of 
Words, fancy the Nature of thoſe Things to be 
very different whoſe Names are fo, and judge of 
rm. accordingly. 
I may borrow a remarkable Inſtance for my 


Purpoſe almoſt out of every Garden... which con- | 


rains a Variety of Plants in it. Moſt or all Plants 
agree in this, that they have a Root, à Stalk, 
Leaves, Rudi, Bloſſoms and Seeds : But the Gar- 
N ranges them under very different Names, as 
vgh they were really different Kinds of Beings, 
Ot y becauſe, of the different Uſe and Service to 
which they are applied by Men: As for Inſtance, 
thoſe Plants whoſe Roots are eaten, ſhall appro- 
priate 
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ch VI. The right Uſe of RRAS0 . 89 
Priate the Name of Roots to themſelves ; 3 ſuch 3 are 


\Cavrots, Turnips, Radiſbes, & c. If the Leaves are 


"Be. Uſe to us, then we call them Herbs; as 
ape, Mint, Thyme : If the Leaves are eaten nt] 
5. are termed gallad; as Lettuce, Purſtain: 

bolled, they become Pot-berbs ; as Spinnage, or. 
Worts ; and fome of choſe ſame Plants, which are 
Por-berbs in one Family, are Sallad in another. 
Tf the Buds are made our Food, they are called 


Heads, of Tops; fo Cabbage Heads; Heads. of 
Aſparagus and Articheaks, If the Bloſſom be of 


moſt Importance, We call it a Flower; ſuch are 
Daifies, Tulips, and Carnations, which are the mere 
Bloſſoms of thoſe Plants, If the Huſt or Seeds 
are eaten, they are called the Fruits of the Ground, 
as Peas, Beans, Sirawberries, c. If any Part 
of the Plant be of known and common Uſe to us 
in Medicine, we call it a phyſical Herb, as Carduns, 
Scurvy-Graſs but if we count no Part uſeful, we 


call it a Vd, and throw it out of the Garden 3 


and yet perhaps our next Neighbour knows ſome 
valuable Property and Uſe of it; he plants it in his 
Garden, and gives it che Title of an Herb, or a 
Flower. You ſee here how ſmall is the real Diſ- 
tiaction of theſe ſeveral Plants, conſidered in their 
I Nature as the fer Vegetables : Yet what 
very different Ideas we vulgarly form concerning 
them, and make different Species of them, chiefly 

becauſe of the different Names given them. 
18 149 Thin Ws are ſet in this clear Light, 
iculous it would be for two 


80 by N. pul whether Dandelion be an Herb, 


or a Rd; whether it be a Pat. berb or Sallad; 
when by the Cuſtom or Fancy of different Fami- 
lies, this one Plant obtains all theſe Names ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Uſes of it, and the Value 


| that 3 is put upon it. 


G 2 Note 
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Note here, that I find no manner of Fault with 
the Variety of Names which are given to ſeveral 
Plants, according to the various Utes, we make of 
them. But I would not have our Judgments im- 
poſed upon hereby, to think that theſe mere nomi- 

nal Species, namely, Herbs, Sallad, and Weeds, be- 
come three really different Species of Beings, on 
this Account, that they have different Names and 

Uſes. But I proceed to other Inſtances... 
It has been the Cuſtom of Mankind, when they 
have been angry with any Thing, to add a net il. 
Name to it, that they may convey thereby a hate- 
ful Idea of it, though the Nature of the Thing ſtill 
abides the ſame. So the Papiſts call the . 
Hereticks : A profane Perſon calls a Man of Piety, 
a Preciſian: And in the Times of the Civil War 
in the laſt Century, the Royaliſts called the Par- 
liamentarians, Fanaticks, Roundbeads, and Setta- 
ries, And they, in Requital called the Royaliſts, 
Malignants : But the Partizans on each Side were 
really neither better nor worſe for theſe. Names. 

It has allo been a frequent Practice, on the other 
hand, to put new favourable Names upon ill Ideas, 
on purpoſe to take off the Odium of them. But 
notwithſtanding all theſe flattering Names and 
Titles, a Man of profuſe Generaſity is but a'Spend- 
thrift ; a natural Son is a Baſtard ſtill; a Gallant 
is an Adulterer; and a — of e is a 

bore, GER 
Direct. III. Tate heed af believing the Nature 

and Eſſence of two or more Things to he. certainly the 
ſame, becauſe they may have the ſame Name 4 
hem. This has been an unhappy and fatal Occa- 
ſion of a thouſand Miſtakes in the natural, in the 
civil, and in the religious Affairs of Life, both 
among the Vulgar _ the Learned, I. ſhall 
give 
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give two or three Inſtances, chiefly in the Matters 
f Natural "Philoſophy, having hinted ſeveral Dan- 
ers of this kind relating to Thev/opy, in the fore- 
going Diſcourſe concerning equivocal Words. © 
Our elder Philoſophers have generally made uſe 
of the Word Sour to ſignify that Principle where- 
by a Plant grows, and they called it the vegetative 
Saul: The Principle of the animal Motion of a 
Brute has been likewiſe called a Soul, and we have 
been taught to name it the ſenſitive Soul: They 
have alſo given the Name Soul to that ſuperior 
Principle in Man, whereby he thinks, judges, 
reaſons, c. and though they diſtinguiſhed this 
by the honourable Title of the rational Soul, yet in 
common Diſcourſe and Writing we leave out the 
Words . vegetative, ſenſiiive, and rational; and 
make the Word Soul ſerve for all theſe Principles : - 
Thence we are led early into this Imagination, 


that there is a ſort of ſpiritual Being in Plants and in 


Brutes, ' like that in Men. Whereas if we did but 
abſtract and ſeparate theſe Things from Words, 


and compare the Cauſe of Growth in a Plant, with 
the Cauſe of "Reaſoning in Man, (without the 


Word Soul) we ſhould" never think that theſe two 
Principles were at all like one another; nor ſhould 
we perhaps ſo eaſily and peremprorily conclude, 
that Brutes need an incelligent Mind to perform 
their animal Actions. 

Another Inſtance may be the Word LIE, 
which being attributed to Plants, to Brutes, and 


to Men, and in each of them aſcribed to the Saul, 


has very eaſſly betrayed us from our Infancy into 
this Miſtake,” rhat the Spirit or Mind, or thinking 
Principle, in Man, is the Spring of vegetative and 
19 Life to bis Body : Whereas it is evident, 
thar if” the Spirit or thinking Principle of Man 
gave Life to his animal Nature, the Way to fave 
G 3 Men 
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Men from dying would not be to uſe Medicines, 
but to perſuade the Spirit to abide in the Body. 

+ might derive a third Inftance from the Word 
HzarT, which is uſed to ſignify the Senſation we 
have when we are near the Fire, as well as the 
Cauſe of that Senſation, which is in the Fire itſelf; 
and thence we conelude from our Infancy, that 
there is a ſort of Heat in the Fire reſembling our own 
Senſation,” or the Heat which we: fel: | Whereas in 
the Fire there is nothing but little Particles of 
Matter, of ſuch particulat Shapes, Sizes, Situa- 
tions and Motions, as are fitted to impreſs ſuch 

otion on our Fleſh or Nerves as excite the Senſe 
of Heat. No if this Cauſe of our Senſation in 
the Fire had been always called by a diſtin& Name, 
perhaps we had not been fo rooted" in this Miſtake, 
that the Fire is bot with the ſame fort of Heat that 
we feel. This will appear with more Evidence, 
when we conſider, that weare ſecure from the fame 
Miſtake where there have been two different Names 
allotted to our Senſation, and to the Cauſe of it; 
as, we do not ſay, Pain is in the Fire that burns 
us, or inthe Knife" that cuts and wounds us 3 for 
we call it burning in the Fire, cutting in the Riſe, 
and Pain only when it is in ourſelves... 

| Numerovs Inſtances of this kind might be de- 
rived from the Words ſweet, ſour, loud, ſbrill, and 
almoſt all the ſen/eble Qualities, whoſe real Natures 
we miſtake from our very Infancy, and we are 
ready to ſuppoſe them to be the ſame in us, and 
in the Bodies that cauſe them; partly, becauſe the 
Words which ſigaify our own Senſations are ap- 

lied alſo to ſignify thoſe unknown Shapes and 


otions of the little ere winch s excite _ 
cauſe * Senſations. 
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Ditect. IV. In Converſation b Reading be diligent 
to" Ad out the true Senſe, or | diſtint# Idea, which 
tbe Speaker or Writer affixes du his Words; and eſpe- 


Dark ; 'and that there are ſo many Contentions in 
the ſeveral Sciences, and efpecially iti Divinity. 
Multitudes of them atiſe from a Miftake of the 
true Senſe or complete Meaning in which Words 
are uſed by the Writer or Speaker; arid” hereby 
ſometimes they ſetm to ag res, when they really differ 
in their Sentiments; and ſotnetimes tb ſeem: to 
differ, when they really agree. © Let me give an In- 
Sung room ch nate gn RT 
Wben one Man by the Word Church ſhall un- 
derſtand all that believe.in Chriſt ; and another by 
the Word "Church means only the Church of Rome; 
they may both aſſent to this Propoſition, There 7s 
no Salvation out 82 Church, and yet their inward 
Sentiments may be widely different. | 
Again, if one Writer ſhall affirm that Virtue 
added to Faith is ſufficient to make a' Chriſtian, and 
another ſhall as zealouſly deny this Propoſition, 
they ſeem to differ widely in Words, and yet per- 
haps they may both really agree in Sentiment: If 
by the Word Virtue, the Affirmer intends aur 
whole Duty to God and Man; and the Denier by 


111 3 "at 3 * 


the Word Viriue means only Courage, or at moſt 


our Duty toward our Neighbour, without including 


in rhe Idea of it the Duty which we owe 40 God. 


G 4 Many 


„% Lose ke Or, Part]. 


Many ſuch ſort of Contentions as theſe are, if 
traced to their Original, will be found to be mere 
Legomac hies, or Strifes and Quartels about Names 
and -#ords, and vain .Fangling i; as the Apoſtle 
calls them in his firſt Letter of Advice to Timothy. 

In order therefore to attain clear aud diftintt Ideas 
of What we read and hear, we mult ſearch: the Senſe 
of Mords; we muſt conſider what is their Original 
and Derivation in our own or foreign Languages; 
what is their common Senſe amongſt Mankind, or 
in other Authors, eſpecially ſuch as wrote in the 
ſame Country, in the ſame Age, about the ſame 
Time, and upon the ſame. Subjects: We muſt 
conſider in what Senſe the ſame Author uſes any 
particular Mord or Phraſe, and that when he is 
122 on the ſame Matter, and eſpecially 
about the ſame Parts or Paragraphs of his Writing: 
We. muſt conſider. whether the Word be uſed. in a 
ſtrict and limited, or in a large and general Senſe ; 
whether in a literal, in a figurative, or in a pro- 
phetick Senſe; whether it has any ſecondary Idea 
annexed to it beſides the primary or chief Senſe. 
We muſt inquire farther, what is the Scope and 
Deſign of the Writer; and what is the Connection 
of that Sentence with thoſe that go before it, and 
thoſe which follow it. By theſe and other Methods 
we are to ſearch out the Definition of Names, that 
is, the true Senſe and e which any Au- 
thor or Speaker uſes any Word, which may be the 
chief Subject of Diſcourſe, or may carry any con- 
ſiderable Importance in it. . 


Direct. V. When we communicale our Notion; 10 
ol bers, merely with a Deſign to inform and improve 
their Knowledge, let us in the Beginning of our Diſ- 
courſe tate care to adjuſt the Definition of Names 
whereſoever there is need of ut ; that is, 10 determine 


plainly 
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plainly. what we mean by the chief Words which are 
the: Subjeth of our Diſcourſe 3 and be ſure always o 
teen be ſame Least, whenſoever ve aſe \ ihe Jamie 8 
Mond, unleſs we give due Notice of the Change. 
This will bave a very large and happy Influence, 
in ſecuring not only others but ourſelves too from 
Confuſion and Miſtake; for even Writers and 
Speakers themſelves, for want of due Watchful- 
neſs,: are ready to affix different Ideas to their own 
Words, in different Parts of their Diſcourfes, and 
hereby bring Perplexity into their own Reaſonings, 
and confound their Hear ers. 
It is by an Obſervation of this Rule that Mathe- 
malicians have ſo happily ſecured themſelves, and 
the Sciences which they have profeſſed, from W rang- 
ling and: Controverſy 3 becauſe whenſoever in the 
Progreſs of their Treatiſes they have Occaſion .1 
uſe a new and unknown Word, they always fine 
it, and tell in what Senſe they ſhall take it; and 
in many of their Writings you find a Heap of 
Definitions at the very Beginning. Now if the 
Writers: of Natural. Philoſophy and - Morality had 
uſed the ſame Accuracy and Care, they had effec- 
tually ſecluded a Multitude of noiſy and fruitleſs 
Debates aut of their ſeveral Provinces: Nor had 
that ſacred Theme of Divinity been perplexed with 
ſo many intricate Diſputes, nor 4 Church of 
Chriſt been torn ta pieces by ſo many Sects and 
Factions, if the Words Grace, Faith, Rightecnſ- 
nefs, | Repentance, | Fuſtification, Worſhip, Church, 
Biſhop, Preſtyter, &c. had been well defined, and 
their Significations adjuſted, as near as poſlible, 
by the Uſe of thoſe Words in the New Teſtament; 
or at. leaſt, if every Writer had told us at firſt in 
what Senſe he would uſe thoſe Words. | 


oy 
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Direct. VI. In your own' Studies, as well as in 
the Communication of your & bouphts to eye 

For their - Information, avoid ambipuons and equi- 
2 Terms as 'mnch as pofjible; 6 not uſe ich 
Words as have two or Definit#ons of 1he Nam: 
belonging to them, that is, ſuch Words as have 
two or three Senſes, where there is any danger of 
Miftake. Where your chief Buſineſs is to inform 
the and to explain a Matter, rather 
than to perſuade or affect, be not fond of expreſs- 
ing yourſelves in figurative Language, when there 
are any proper Words that ſignify the ſame Idea in 
their Atera Senfe. It is the Ambiguity: of Names, 
as we have often faid, that brings almoſt infinite 
Confuſion into our Conceptions of Things. = * 


- But where thete is a Neceſſity of ufing an am- 


 Bignons Word, there let double Care be uſed in 
defining that Word, and declaring in what Senſe 

ou take it. And be ſure to ſuffer no ambiguous 
ord ever to come into your Definitions, 


Direct. VII. communicating your Notions, uſe 
every Word ns near as poſſible in the ſume Senſe in 
which Mankind rommontly uſe it; or which Writer; 
that baue gone before you have uſually affixed io it, 
% Condition that it 5s free from Ambipaity. Tho 

Names are in their Original merely arbitrary, yet 
we ſhould always keep to the eſtabliſhed Meaning 
of them, unleſs great Neceſſity requires the Altera- 
tion; for when any Word has been uſed to We, 
fy an Idea, that old Idea will recur in the Mind 
when the Word is heard or read, rather than any 
new Idea which we may faſten to it. And this is 
one Reaſon why the received Definition of Names 
ſhould be changed as little as poflible. 


But 
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But I add farther, that though a Word intirely 
new, introduced into a may be affixed 
to what Idea you pleaſe, yet an old Word ought 
never to be fixed to an unaccuſtomed Idea, without 
| prefent or 
previous Notice, leſt we introduce thereby a Li- 
cence for all Manner of pernicious Zquivecations 
and Falfboods ; as for Inſtance; when an os al 
who has not ſeen: his Book all che Morning, ſhall 
tell his Mafter that be bas leurned bis Lefſon, he 
can never excuſe himſelf by ſaying, that by the 
Word Leſſas he meant his Breakfaſt, and by the 
Word learnt he meant eating; ſurely this would be 
conſtrued a downright Lie, and his fancied Wir 
would hardly procure his Pardon. 

In uſing an ambiguous Word, which has doin 
vied in different Senfes, we may chooſe what we 
think the moſt proper Senfe, as I have done, p. $6. 


in naming the Poles of the Loadſtone, North or 
South. 


And when a Weed his wes eaſed been er 
three Senſes, and has made a great Inroad for 
Error upon that Account, it is of good Service to 
drop one or two of thoſe Senſes, and leave it 
one remaining, and affix the other Senfes or Ideas 
to other Words. So the modern Philoſo 
when they treat of the human Soul, they call it the 
Mind, or Mens humana, and leave the Word 
Anima, or Soul, to ſignify the Principle * Life 
and Motion in mere animal Beings. | 

The Poet Juvenal has long ago given us a Hint 
of this Accuracy and Diſtinction, n en 
Br utes and Men, 


Indalfit mundi communis Conditar illis 
Fantam Animas nobis Animum guogue. . 


Sat. ix. v. 1 34+ 
Ex- 


„ LOGTCK: o,, bartl. 
eptio u. There is one Cale, wherein ſome 


* theſe laſt Rules concerning ib Definition of 


Words, may be in ſome meaſure diſpenſed with; 
and that is, when ſtrong and rooted Prejudice 
hath eſtabliſhed ſome favourite Word or Phraſe, 
and Jong uſed it to expreſs ſome miſtaken Notion, 
or to unite ſome inconſiſtent Ideas; for then 1 it is 
ſometimes much eaſier to lead the World into 
Truth by indulging their Fondneſs for a Phraſe, 
and by aſſigning and applying new Ideas and No- 
tions to their favourite Word; and this is much 
ſafer alſo than to awaken all their Paſſions by re- 
2 both their old Words, and Phraſes, and 

otions, and introducing all new at once: 'There- 
fore we continue to ſay, there is Heat in the. Fire, 
there is Coldneſs in Ice, rather than invent new 
Words to expreſs the Powers which are in Fire or 
Ice, to excite the Senſations of Heat or Cold in us. 


For the ſame Reaſon ſome Words and Phraſes 


which are leſs proper, may be continued in Tbeo- 
logy, while People are led into clearer Ideag with 
much more Eaſe and Succeſs, than if an Attempt 
were made to change all their beloved Forms f 
Speech. 

In ͤ other C aſes, theſe lavical Direflions ſhould 
generally be obſerved, and different Names affixed 
to different Ideas. 

Here I cannot but take Qccaboh to remark, 
that it is a conſiderable Advantage to any Lan- 
guage to have a Variety of new Words introduced 
into it, that when in Courſe of Time new Objects 
and xew Ideas ariſe, there may be new Words and 
Names aſſigned to them: And alſo where one ſin- 
gle Name has ſuſtained two or three Ideas in Time 
paſt, theſe new Words may remove the Ambiguity 
by being affixed to ſome of thoſe Ideas. This 
Practice would, by Degrees, take away Part of 

the 
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the Uncertainty of Language. And for this Rea- 
ſon T cannot 'but congratulate « our Engliſh Tongue, 
that it has been abundantly enriched with the 
Tranſlation of Words from all our Neighbour 
Nations, as well as from ancient Languages, and 
theſe Words have been as jt were enfranchiſed 
amongſt us; for French, Latin, Greek, and Ger- 
man Names, will fignify Engliſh deen as well as 
Words that are anciently and intirely Engliſh. 

It may not be amiſs to mention in this Place, 
$i as the Determination of the particular Senſe in 
which any Word is uſed, is called the Definition of 

Name, ſo the Evumeriton of the various 
Senſes of an equivocal Word, is ſometimes called 
the Diviſion or Diſtinion of the Name; and for 
995 Purpoſe good Dictionaries are of excellent 
U 
This Diſtinction of the Name or Ward i is greatly 
neceſſary in Argumentation or Diſpute z when a 
fallacious Argument is uſed, he that anſwers it 
diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral Senſes of ſome Word or 
Phraſe in it, and ſhews in what Senſe it is true, 
and in what Senſe it is as evidently falſe, 


tw OG £0 Ke o. part l. 
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As there i is nach Confuſion onen into out 

Ideas, by the Means of thoſe: Hords to which 
they — fo the mingling our Ideas with each 
ether without Caution, is a farther Occaſion 
whereby they become confuſed. A Cour Lady, 
born and bred up amongft Pomp and Equipage, 
and the vain Notions of Birth and Quality, con- 
ſtantly joins and mixes all theſe with the Idea of 
herſelf, and ſhe imagines theſe to be efential to ber 
Nature, and as it were neceſſary io ber Being: 
thence ſhe is tempted to look upon menial! Servants, 
and the loweſt Rank of Mankind, as another Spe- 
cies of Beings, quite diſtinct from herſelf. A Plow- 
boy, that has never travelled beyond his own Vil- 
lage, and has fern nothing but thatched Houſes and 
his Pariſh Church, is naturally led to imagine that 
Thalch belongs to the very Nature of a Houſe, 


and that that muſt be a Church which is built of 


Stone, and eſpecially if it has a Spire upon it. A 
Child whoſe Uncle has been exceſſive fond, and his 
Schoolmaſter very ſevere, eaſily believes that Fond- 
neſs always belongs to Uncles, and that Severity is 
eſſential ro Maſters or Juſtructors. He has ſeen 
alſo Soldiers with red Coats, or Miniſters with long 
black Gowns, and therefore he perſuades himſelf 
that theſe Garbs are eſſential to the Characters, and 
that he is not a Miniſter who has not a long black 
Gown, nor can he be a Soldier who is not dreſſed 
in red. It would be well if all fuch Miſtakes 
ended with Childhood. 
1 
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It might be alſo ſubjoined, that our complex 

Ideas became confuſed, not only by uniting or 
Blending together more ſimple or fingle Ideas than 
really belong to them, as in the Laſtances juſt 
mentioned; but Obſcurity and Confuſion ſome- 
times come upon our Ideas alſo, for want of wnit- 
ing @ ſufficient Number of fingle Ideas to make the 
£6 x one: So if 1 conceive of a Leopard only 
as a ſpotiad Beaſt, this does not diſtinguiſh it from 
a Yger ot a Lynx, nor from many Dogs or Horſes, 
which are ſpotted too; and therefore a Leopard 
muſt have ſame more Ideas added to complete 
and diſtinguiſh it. | 
I égrant that it is a large and free Acquaintance 
with the World, a watchful Obſervation and dili- 
gent Search into the Nature of Things, that muſt 
fully correct this kind of Errors: The Rules of 
Logick are not ſufficient to do it: But yet the Rules 
of Logick may inſtruct us by what Means to diſtin- 
guiſh one Thing from another, and how to ſearch 
and mark out, as far as may be, the Contents and 
Limits of the. Nature of diſtin Beings, and thus 
may give us great Aſſiſtance towards the Remedy 
of theſe Miſtakes. | 

As the Definition of Names frees us from that 
Confuſion which Vords introduce, fo the Defini- 
tion of Things, will in ſome meaſure guard us againſt 
that Contulion which mingled Ideas have introdu- 
ced: For as a Definition of the Name explains what 
any Word means, ſo a Definition of the Thing ex- 
plains what is the Nature of that Thing. 
In order to form a Definzton of any Thing, we 
mult put forth theſe three Acts of the Mind. 

Firſt, Compare the Thing to be defined with 
other Things that are moſt like to itſelf, and ſee 
wherein its Eſſence or Nature agrees with them; 
and this is called the general Nature or Genus ina 
| De- 
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differs frem thöſe otger Things that 
moſt 1 andothat is its HN“ or per 
Difference i 80 Wine differs from Tyner ahd. 
Ancl all other Fires, in "that 18 
Grape! This may be” call&@ its ere 
which diſtinguiſhes it from otheĩ Nicks: en 
Thirdty, Join the general! and Ipeciil Nature 
together, or (which is aft ohe) the Genn: und *the 
— vcd: theſe make up 4 Definitiby; S0 80 
the Juice f Grupe, or Puite p A a om Fapes, | 
is the Definition of Wine, © f 51455 1 oh 
So if l a e eee h. I confider 
firſt wherein it agrees with other Things which are 
moſt like it, namely, Summer, Spring,” Autumn, 


and I find they are all Seaſons of the Par; there. 


fore a Senſor ef the' Teas it be GCenur. FThbem H 
obſerve wherein it differs from theſe, àtid that is 
in the Shortueſi of the Days 3 For it is this Which 
does primarily diſtinguiſh" W few Uher Bh che; 
therefore this may bb called its Verto? Vue, or 
its Difference. Then by joining theſe tögether l 
make a Definition. Winter is that" Seaſon \ of "the 
Year wherein''the Days are"fborteſt/T confeſs in- 
gerd this is bur” a fuder Definition" of it; for to 
define it as an aceurate Aſtronomer, I muſt limit 
the Days; Hours ad Minutes. 
After the ſame manner, if we would explain or 
achne what the Picture f u Man is, ve Conner 
— the Genus, or general Nature of it, which is a 
3 z and herein it agrees with many 
of other 
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other; Things, as 4 Vacut, a Spadem, a Fri, 
Deſcription. of a Man, Then we con- 
e it diſfets fromm theſe, and we find it 
18. a verbal Deſcription, in that it is u 
| 3 to the Eye, and not to the Ear: Ic 
differs from a Status, in that it is à Repreſentation 
upon a flat Surface, . barges nn bt 
ders from a Sbadaw, in that it is an abiding 
e r It differs 2 
rint or Drang, becauſe it repreſents the Co- 
louts by Faint, as well as the Shape of the Object 
by Delineation, Now ſo many, or rather ſo few 
of theſe Ideas put together, as are juſt ſufficient to 
diſtinguiſh a Pidbure from all other Repreſentations, 
Rad up its eſſential Difference, or its ſpecial: Na- 
tare ; and all theſe are included in its being painted 
on 8. plain Surface. - Then join this to the Genus, 
which is a Repreſentation; and thus you have the 
complete Definition: of the Picture of a Man, 
namely; it is the e e of 4 mee Taue, 
pan à Surface, (or 4 Plane.) 97 * 
Here it muſtibe:obſerved, chat Alben e elbe 
ems and Difference as compoſing: a Definition, 
it as always be underſtood — the neareſt Genus, 
e Difference are required. 
Ihe nent general Mature, or the neargf Genus, 
muſt be uſed in.a\Definition, becauſe it includes all 
the reſt as Parts of its complex Idea; as if I would 
define Mine, I muſt. ſay, Mine is a Juice, which 
is the neareſt Genus; and not ſay, Wine is a Liquid, 
Which is a remote general Nature; or, Hine 15 a 
Subſtance, which is yet more remote, for Juice 
includes both Subſtance and Liquid, Beſides, nei- 
ther of theſe two. temote general Natures. would 
make any Diſtinction between Mine and a thouſand 
other Sulſtances, or other Liguidis a remole Genus 
dea the Thing too r undiRtingviſhed. | + \A 
The 
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cifick Difference is that primary Attribute 
which diſtinguiſhes each Species from one another, 
while they ſtand ranked under the ſame general 
Nature or Genus. Though Vine diſſers from 
other Liquide, in that it is the Juice f à certain 
Fruit, yet this is but a general or generick Difßfer- 


ancr, for it does not diſtinguiſh Fine from > no 
or Perry; the fpecifick Di of Mine t a 
is its Preſſure from the Grape; as Oatn is prefſfed 
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from Apples, and Perry from Pears. 


In Definitions alſo we muſt uſe the primary 
Attribute that diſtinguiſhes the Species c ſpecial 
Nature, and not attempt to define” Mine by its 
particular Taſtes, or Effects, or other Properties, 
which are but ſecondary or conjequenttal, when its 
Preſſure from the Grape is the moſt obvious and 
primary Diſtinction of it i Som all other Juices. I 
confeſs in ſome Caſes it is not ſo ealily/known, 
which is the primary Idea that diſtinguiſſies one 
Thing from another; and therefore ſome :would-as 
foon define V inter by the Coidneſi of the Staſon, as 


by the Shoyeneſs of the Days though the Shorene/; 


of the Days is doubtleſs the moſt juſt, primary, 
and ohilofophica Difference betwixt that and the 
other Seaſons of the Lear, ſince Winter Days tare 
always ortet, but not always the coldeſt 3 I add 
alſo, that the Shortneſs of the Days is one Cauſe of 
the — 2 e the One 1s no: Cauſe of their 
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Rule I. Definition, muſt be 5 Or As 
ſome call it, adeguate; that is, it muſt agree to 
all the particular Species or Individuals that are 
— — the ſame Idea; ſo the Juice of the 
Grape agtees to all proper Hes, whether en 
Whiley French, Span Ann Sc. Nn 

5 2214 15190 n Cf! HIN, Gene ie 
Rule II. It muſt: he- praper, and. peculiar | to the 
Thing defined, and agree a that alane ; for it is the 
very Deſign of a Definition effectually to diſtin- 
gullh — — from all others : So the Juice of 
the Grape agrees to no other Subſtance; to no dee 
Liquid, to no other Being but He, + 4 46) 
Theſe two Rules Ts obſerved, | will always 
render a Definition reci pracal with the T bing-defin- 
ed which\is@ ſcholaſtick Way of Speaking, to 
ſignify that the Definition may he uſed in any Sen- 
tence in the Place of the Thing defined, or they 
may be mutually affirmed concerning each other, 
or ſubſtituted in the room of each other. The Juice 
of the Grape is Wine, or Mine is the Juice of the 
Grape. And whereſoever the Word Wine is uſed, 
you may put the Juice of tbe Grape inſtead of it, 
except when you conſider Vine rather as a Word 
than a Thing, or when it is mentioned in ſuch 
logical Rules. 7 
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| Rulle II. A De nition ought tobe thear and plain, 
for the Defign of it is to lead vs into the OY 
ledge of the Thing defined;=" 20199 

Hence it will follow; that the Words "ſed in a 
Definition ought not to be ove and equivocal, 
and obſcure, but as plain and eaſ ly as the Language 
will afford: And indeed it is a general RUS! con. 
cerning the Definition both of Names and Things, 
that no Word ſhould be uſed in either of them, 
which has any Parkneſs or Diffculty in it, "unkeſs 

it has been before explained or defined. 
Hence it will follow alſd, that there are any 
Things which cannot well be defined either-as to 
the Name or the Thing, unleſs it be by ſynony- 
mous Words, er by a Negation of the contrary 
Idea, Sc. for learned Men know not how to make 
them more evident, or more intelligible, than the 
Ideas which every Nan has gained by the vulgar 
Methods of Tes 


moſt of our ſimple Ideas, and particularly ſenſidle 
Qualities, as White, Blue, Red, arms Heat, e 
Biiter, Sour, &c. Lice — dne beat 
We can fay of Pubarſen, chat i K is A cab 
in Being, ot a 10 cehſing to bez we can fay of 
Confciouſneſs, that it is af it were 4 Freling within 
ourſelves ; we may fay Heat is that whiehlis nor 
Cold'; or Sour is that which is like F3aegur l or 
we may point to the clear Sky, and ſay that is 
Blue. Theſe are the vulgar Methods of teaching 
the Defniflon ef Names, or Meaning of Words. 
But thefe are fone Phlloſophers, whoſe” Attempts 
to define theſe Thmgs learnedly, have wrapt up 
their Ideas in greater Pürkneſs, and expoſed them- 
ſelves to Ridicule and Contempt; as when they 
define Heat, they lay, it is n congregans ho- 
meg enea 


| Such are the Ideas of 
Extenſion, Duration, Thinght, Conſciouſneſs, and 


ch. bt. the 3 Us of Reasox. _ * 107 
mogenca & e heterogenes; that is, a Quali- 


ty gathering together. Things of the ſame Kind. 
and ſeparating bigs of 2 diffe rent Kind. So 


they geline Mhile, a, Colour . 95 — the Preva- 
lence of. Bright neſs.c. Zut every. Child knows Hot 
and White better without. theſe Definitions. of 
aT Here are. Many other Definitions given by the 
Pempatelicł Philofophers,' which are very faulty by 
Reaſon, of their Oa/eurity : as Molion is defined by 
cha betA of g Reing in Peer. ſo far forth. as it 
is in Power. Time is the Meaſure or Number of 
Motion according 10 paſt, preſent and future, The 
Soul is the AF of an arganical. nalural Body, baving 
Liſe in Power 3.; and: ſeveral others of the ſame 
Stamp. 2917 10 f0¹ 1 Sgt, 1 1 16 2 KF +. 
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Rule IV. I is allo. es onalerbed SHA 
be Rules of Definition, 7 4 T eu be ſhort, ſo 
chat: ĩt uiſt haus me Tautology in it, nor any Words 
ſuperfluous... confeſs, Definitions ought to be ex- 
pteſſed in as few Words as is conſiſtent with a clear 
aud zuſt Explication of the Nature of the Thing 
defined, and a Diſtinction of it from all other 
kings: be ſide: But it is of, much, more Impor- 
itance,: and far better, that a Definition ſhould 
enplaia clear the Fubje& we treat of, though the 
Words be many, than to leave Obſcurities in the 
Sentence; by confining it within too narrow Limits. 
So im the Definition which we have given of Lo- 
gicſt, that it is the Art f a/ing Reaſon well in the 
darch afier Truths and the Communication of it 10 
ot hans, it hag, indeed many bits: s in it, but it 
could not well beſhorter. , Art is the Genus, where- 
in it agrees With aRoarick, FR Arubmelict, 
Wreſtiing, Sailing, Building, Sc. for all thefe are 
Aris alſo: But the Difference or ſpecial Nature of 
it is drawn from its Object, Reaſon ; from the 
1 3 Act 


I = — 2 — — 92 —— ů — = = = 
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Act, afing ell, and from its euo great Ends or 
Deſigns, namely, the Srareb r Truth, and the 

© Communication of is ; nor can it be Jufuy deſeribed 
and explained in fewer Iden. 

1 TE | 7 388 DH IU VT I iA ons W\ e b 
V. If we add a % Rule it muſt bez" that nei. 

Aer the Thing defined, nor a mere ſfynonymous'Name, 

"ſhould main any Part of the Definition; for this would 

de no Explication of the Nature of the Thing 3 and 
a ſynonymous Word at beſt oe 'only' 8. 
Nun of the Name; SW 20 Wan 
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Berons, 1 pare vieh this SubjeR, muſt 
opoſe ſeveral eee hich relate to 

the Deficktion of Phingyy dv 546006 wane 
1 Obſervat. There is no Need chat in Defini 
tions we ſhould be confined to one ſingle Attribute 
or Property, in order to expteſs the Difference of 
. Thing defined, ' for ſometimes the e/ential 
Difference conſiſts in wo" or three Ideas or Attri- 
butes. So a Grocer is a Man who buys and ſell. 
Sugar, and Plumbs, and Spites for Gain. A Clock 
is an Engine with Weights and ubreli, thal ſhews 
he Hour of the Day both by pointing and ftriking : 
And if J were to define a Repeating Cloct, I muſt 
add another Property, namely, that it alſo repeals 
the Hour. So that the true gd 200 _ 


LEAKS + 


| without conjunctive — — bella 
24 Ob ſervat. There is no Need that Definitions 
| ſhould always be . for ſome Things differ 
| from 
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from others merely hy a Hefect of what others 
baven as if a Chin be deſined a Seal for a ſingle 
Hynſan with a Rack belonging ie it, then a Stool is a 
Seat for a fingle Perſon wit baut a Bath ; and a Farm 
is a Seat for ſeveral Perſons without a Back : Theſe 
are negative Differences. So Sin is a Want of Con- 
formily io the Law f Gad 5 Blindneſs is a Want of 
big bt Vagabond is a Per ſon without a Home. 
Some Ideas are negative, and ae 
ought to be ſo too. Hoang gero eon 
3d Ob ſervat. Some Things may have two or 
more Definitions, and each of them equally juſt 
and good; as a Miz 1s the Length of eight = 
longs, or it is the third Part of a League. Eternal 
is that which ever was, and ever ſhall be; or it is 
that which had no Beginning, and ſball have no End. 
Man * is uſually defined a rational Animal: But 
it may be much better to define him a Spirit united 
to. an Animal of ſuch à Shape, or an Animal of ſucb 
4 peculiar Shape united to @ Spirit, or #:Heng cam- 
poſed of ſuch an Animal and à Mind. 
4415 Obſervat. Where the Eſſences of Thigge are 
evident, and clearly diſtinct from each other, there 
we may be more exact and accurate in the Deſini- 
tian of them: But where their Eſſences approach 
near to gach other, the Definition is more difficu]”. 
A Bud may be defined a feuthered Animal with 
Hing, a Ship. may be defined a large hollow Builds 
ung made to paſs over the Seaawith $ails.:. But if you 
ak me to define a Bait, ens Webtgere a Bird 


act HE M44 . 4 f 101 1 1300808 and 
3 aint 801 no Nu ä 
The « common Defaition of Man, 5 1 75 a 415 Ai 

l, i U is n Cb; the 


18 faulty, 1. Becauſe the Anima 
Ratioria ty e blen ariſes from the Mind o Wich er © inf.) 
is united. 2. Becauſe if a Spirit ſhout de united a Mo, 
and make it a rational Being, ſure!y | thi wog > SIE e 2 las 
1 455 is evident therefore that the -- 

e Definition of a Man to rendꝰ +: £ Arg Wand or 
"want of a full Deſcription thereof, all our Definitions are ds 
ſective. | 
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and a Beuſt, or tocdefine à Hag andy; which 
are between a Bauat and a Sip, ic is: miſdhi harder 
to define them i or toad juſt the Bqundzcof/itheir 
Eſſence., Thing very æwidentq in wall 
Biribs, and irnegulero Proguiitoys f Mature, ad 
well as in nany Works ef which partake” ſo 
much of ane Species and ſo much of another, that 
we cannat tell under which Seni to rank. them, 
or howto determine their pech Differences! 21! 

The ſeveral Species of Beings at ſdldamipreciſe. 
ly limitech in the Nature of — —— 
and unalterable Bounds: The Eſſrnces of mariy 
Things do not conſiſt in indiuiſibili, or in ont evi- 
dent iadiviſible Point, as ſomeꝭ have imagined 
but by vatious Degrees they approach nearet to, 
or differ moge from others that ard of a Kindred 
Nature 80s I have hinted before) in the very 
middle-of each of the Arches of a Rainbow, the 
Colours of green, yellow, and red, are ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed ia but neat the Borders of the feveral 
Arches they run into one another, ſo that. u 
bardly know how to limit the Colours; nor whe- 
ther to call it red or yellow; green! or bluj e 

sth Obſervats As the bigbeſ qr chief Genuſes, 
namely, Being; ————ů —— 
becauſe there is no Genus ſuperior to othemʒ; 1 
neither can fugular Ideas or Bidividunia be well 
defined, becauſe either they-havesnoe/entiab Dif- 
ferences: from other Iadividuals, ory their Miffer 
ences ate not known s and therefore Idimidxal: 
are only to be; deſcribed by their particulat Cir- 
cumſtances: 80 King George: is diſtinguiſhed from 
all other Men: and other . by deſcribing bim 
as the A King of Great Britain 2. the Houſe: of 
Brunfayick and Weſtminifter Hall is deferoved ay 
its Situation and its Ute, Sc. Wr 
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Ch: M. Ti right DeufH Rind. 711 
That icdividuah: Rodies o hardly have any 
eſwomtiul Difference, at loaſt w,]ͤthim the Reach of 
onri:Knowledgs, maybe made thur td appear 
Methufelah, whend he e nine trandred Ag and 
ears wd and worn n 
Wenkkneſs, was the ſam̃e Perſon 25 
in — — — 
Infont, newly born but how far was his Body 
the ſame?) MWho can tell whether there was any 
Fibre of his Fleſn or his Bones that contiaued the 
ſame throughout his whole: Life Orwho'ican 
determine: — thoſe Fibres?» The Sbip in 
which Sir Frantit Drulbe failed round the World, 
might be new built, and refitted ſo often, that fe 
ob the lame! Timbers remained; and Who can fay 
whethet it inuſt be valled the ſame Stupor no? And 
what is its eſſential Difference? How ſhall we de- 
fine Sir-Frantis Drake's Ship, or make a Definition 
for ndetluſelab bus ron een 292147 20 
To this Head belongs that moſt difficulr Quel- 
tion. bat is ibe Hrinutipie of Individuation?” Or 
what is ãt that' makes any one Thing te ſame as it 
was ſome time before ? This is tod large and la- 
borious an Iaqumy to dwell upon in this Place: 
Vet bicannot-forbear; to mention this Hint, name - 
ly, Since our on Bodies muſt riſe at the laſt Day 
for us to receive Rewards or Puniſhments in them, 
there may benperhaps ſome originul Fibres. of each 
human Body; ſotne Stamina Vir or © primeval : 
Secu of through 


Life, Which may remain unch 


all the Stages of Life, Death and the Gtave; theſe 
map become the Springs and Principles of a Reſur- 
rection, and ſufficient to denominate it che ſame 

Bay. But if there be any ſuch conſtant and viral 

Atoms which diſtinguiſh Every human er 

are known to God only. 


6th Obſervat. 
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6th Ohſervat. Where ve cannot ſind out the 
Eſſenct or — Diſfarents of any Species or Kind 
ot Beings that we would define, we muſt content 
ourſelves with a Collection of ſuch (if Paris or 
Properties of it, as may beſt explain ãt ſo far as it 
is known, and beſt diſtinguiſn it from other 
Things : So a Marigold is a Flower bich hath 
many long yellow Leaves, round alitile Knot of Seed; 
in inthe midſt, wwith fach a peculiar Stalk; &c. So if 
we would define Silver, we ſay it is a bile and 
bard Metal, next in Height to Gold's If we would 
define an Elder - Wee, we might ſay it is one among 
the leſſer Trees, whoſe younger: Branches are ſoft and 
full of Pitb, uboſt Leaves e gagged er indented, 
and of ſuch a paricular "and it bears large 
Clufters of. ſmall black Berries: So we muſt define 
Water, Earth, Stone, a Lion, an Eagle, a Serpent, 
and the greateſt Part of natural Beings, by a Col- 
lection of thoſe Properties, which according to our 
Obſer vation diſtinguiſn them from all other Things. 
This is what Mr Locke calls nominal Eſſences, and 
nominal Definitions.” And indeed, ſince the S ential 
Differences of the various; natural Beings or Bodies 
ꝛsound about us ariſe from a peculiar Shape, Size, 
Motion. and Situation of the ſmall Particles of 
which they are compoſed, and ſince we have no 
ſufficient Method to inform us what theſe are, we 
muſt be contented with bee of 
"ws Bodies they compoſe. U N 2 CO" 
| Here: note, That this I Definition, Which 
is made up of a mere Collection of the moſt re- 
-markable Parts or Properties, is called an imperfeci 
Dh nilion, or a Deſcription ;, whereas the Definition 
s called perfed;- u hen it is compoſed of the eſſen- 
tial e ee to . 4 Ya ature or 
bn boy 27: 
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Ch. VI. De right Le f Reason. 113 
ub Obſin vat. The per fuss Definition of uny Being 
always includes the Deſimiriom of rb Name whereby 
iteis called, for it inforins us of the Senſe or Mean- 
ing of that Word and ſte ws us what Idea that 
Worck is affixed: to: But the Definition f thr\Name 
does by no meaiis incdude a perfe Definition of the 
bing; for as we have faid before, a mere ſyno- 
nymous Word a Negation of che contrary, or the 
Mention of any one or two diſtinguiſhing Proper- 
ties of the Thing, may be à ſufficient Denition of 
itbe Name. Let in thoſe Caſes where the eſſential 
Difference or Eſſence of a Thing is unknown, 
there a Definition of the Num by the chief Proper- 

aer es 4 de eee enen © Amn e 
And here I think it neceſſary to take Notice of 
vne general Sentiment, that ſeems to run through 
that excellent Performance, Mr 'Locke's Eſſay on 
buman Underſtanding; and that is, „That the Eſ- 
«+ ſences of Things are uttetly unknown to us, and 
therefore all our Pretences to diſtinguiſh" the 
Eſſences of Things, can reach no farther than 
nere nominal Eſſences; or a Collection of ſuch 
„Properties as we know; to ſome of which we 
* uffix particular Names, and others we bundle 
up, ſeveral together, under one Name: And 
that all our Attempts to rank Beings into differ- 
ent Kinds of Species, can reach no farther than 
to make mere nominal Species; and therefore our 
„Definition of Things are but mere nominal De- 
* /riptions or Definitions of the Name... 
No that we may do Juſtice to this great Au- 
© tbpr, we ought to conſider that he confines this 
Sort of Diſcourſe only to the Eſſence of fimple Ideas. 
and to the Eſence of Subſtantes, as appears evident 
in the fourth and fixth Chapters of his Third 
Book; for he allows the Names of mixed Modes 
. | always 


* 
« 
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2 45 ee ue des | | 
„and he rein Things 10 

| Nook real diſtinct Species; aan kat in the Diſtine. 
tion ef their Eſſencety there tr gantrally leſs Confu- 
flo" an Uncertainty" dun in natural, Chap. VI. 
Sect. Jr A1, though it muſt be confeſſed, that he 
ſcurce males any Diſtinction between the Definition 
ef the Name and the Definition of ib I bing, as 

Ohg IV. and ſometimes the Current ofthivDif- | 
| decries the Knowledge of Effences inifuch ge- 
neral Terms; as may juſtly: give Ocraſion rotMit- 
hr r HET 04-84-07 nwonz 
Won be remind, that che Fence of moſt of 
Sor fmple Ideas, and the greateſt: Part of :particu- 
lar natural Subſtances, are moch uhknown tous; 
and thetefore the eſſential Difference of ſenſible 
Qualities undof the various Kinds of BROdles, (as 
I have faid before) lie beyond the Reach of our 
Vocherſtandings : We knownet what makes the 


Green, Sweet; Sour, S between d vba Iron, 
Oil, Stone, Pitt, Water, Pio, Ciay, in cheir\ge- 
Afar Natures,” ndr G0 we Know what are the in- 
ward and prime DiſtioQions between'all the parti- 
cular Kinds or Species in the Vrgetnhie, Anima, 
Mintral, Melalirt. or Liguid Worth of Pbings. 
See Philoſop biel Euys, 3) EMay3i/Seft. 1.1 How! 

But fill there is Lea e Field fapth6 Koor- 
edge of che Effences of Things; and for the: Uf 
of prrfet Defenttions amongſt o n pin Auean, the 
molle pe randes and Changes of — Heorks 
the Matters of Science, and all the Affairs 
of, the. civil, the moral, and the religious Life - 
And indeed dds G much wore Importance to all 
de have a bettet Acquaintanoe wich the 
"Works bf A tot their own Livelihb6d and dafly 

Ulle, wich the Afan ofiMarolity for iel Beha- 


VIOUT 


ary real inward Dictinctzont between Red. N . 


viour in this World, and with che: Apecivg of the 
ion, that they may be prepared t d 
— chan ta be Ablað give a perfect Defini· 


tion of the Works of Nature. enn 5 r 
If the partieuler Eſſences of Natural Bodies are 


unk nowii to us, we may yet he good Philoſophers, 
good Artiſts, god Neighbours, good Subjects, 
and good Chriſtians, without that Knowledge: and 
We have juſt Reaſon to be content. unn Ay $a. 

Now that the Eſſences af ſome of the modal Ap- 
pearances and Changes in Nature, as well as Things 
of Art, Sriente and Morality, are ſufficiently 
known to us to make perfelt Definitions of them, 
will appear by the Specimen of a few Definitions of 
theſe Things. 8 75188 8 Anne >. Wpy* 314 4 
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 Motiot-is-a Change of Place. Swifingſs. is the 


paſſing over a long Space in a ſhort, Time. A 


natural Day is the Time of one alternate Revolu- 


tion of Light and; Darkneſs, or it is the Duration 
of twenty-four. Hours. An Eclipſe ofthe: Sun is 
a Defect in the Suns Tranſmiſſion of Light. do us 
by the Moon interpoſingg-. Snoto is congealed 
Vapout. Hail is congealed Rain. An? Hand 


is a Piece of Land riſing above the ſurrounding 


Water; Ang? Hill is an elevated Patt of the 
ſet with Prees. An Hauſe is a Building made; to 
dwell in. A Cottage is a mean Houſe in the Coun- 
ey. A Supper is that Mal which we make in the 
Evening. A Triangle is à Figure campoſed of 
three Sides. A ation is a Meaſure containing 


eight. Pints. A Porter is à Man. who. carries 
90% e bag e090 Av e <1 Burdens 


Note, and, Hill, Grove, are not deſigned Hers In their 
more remote and ſulſtantial Natures, (if I may ſo exprefs it) or as 
the Matter of them is ZCartb; for in this Senſe we know not 
their Eſſence, but only as conſidered in their 2oda/ Hppegrances, 
whereby one part of Earth is diſtinguiſhed from another: The 
ſame may be ſaid of Szow, Hail, Cc. 
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Burdens for” _ A King is the chief Ruler in a 
Kingdom.  Yeragity is the Conformity of our 
Words to our T oe hrs... "Covethu ue is an ex- 
ceſſi ve Love of, Money, or other Poſſeſſions. Kill- 
ing is che kid ay the Life öf an Animal. 
Murder is the unlawful killing of a Man. Rbeto- 
rick is the Art uf ſpeaking in manner fit to 
ſuade Nana Philoſophynis theo Knowled 
the Pro 


perties of Bodies and the various: Effects 
of them, or it is the Knowledge of the various 
Appearances in Nature, arid their Cauſes; and 
Logick is the Art of uſing our Reaſon well, Cc. 
Thus you ſee the eſſential Differences of various 
bs” may be known, and: are: borrowed from 
their Qvalilies and Properties, their Cauſes, Effects, 
Objetts, Adſunct, Eud Cc. and indeed as infi- 
nitely various as the Eſſences of Things are, their 
Definitiom maſt needs have very various Forms. 
After all, it muſt be confeſſed, that many Logi 
cians and Philoſophers in the former Ages, have 
made too great a Buſtle about the Exactneſs of their 
Definitions of Things, and entered into long fruir- 
leſs Controverſies, and very ridiculous Debates in 
the ſeveral Sciences, about adjuſting the Lagiral 
Furmalities of every —— Sort 
of wrangling is now grown very juſtly contempti- 
ble, ſince it ãs agreed that true Learning and the 
Knowledge of Things depends much more upon 
a large Acquaintance with their various Properties, 
Cauſes, Effects, Subject, Object, Ends — 


ſigns, than — the formal * ſcholaſtick 
Niceties . TI Differences'! id eh. 
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Hinte, dwelt ſo long upon alle Giſt Rule 
to direct our Conceptions, and given an Ac- 
count of-the Definition both of Names and Things, 
in order to gain clear and diftint?' Ideas, we make 
haſte now to the ſecond Rule to guide our Concep- 
dum ann that i, ee of We ITO in 
All Parts — ſy Reference to ſome Whole 
Now there is an old Diſtinction which logical 
Writers make of a bole and its Paris into four 


ſeveral Kinds, and it may be Proper Jus to men- 


tion them nere: 

1. There is a met apbyficet Whole, when dE. 
ſence of a Thing is ſaid to conſiſt of two Paris, the 
Genus and the Difference, that is, the general and 
the ſpecial Nature, which being joined together 
make up a Definition: This has been the Subject 
of the foregoing Sections. 

2. There is a mathematical Whole, which i is better 
called intægral, when the ſeveral Parts which go 
to make up the Whole are really diſtinct from one 
another, and each of them may ſubſiſt apart. So 
the Head, the Limbs and the FTrunt, are the inte- 
gral Parts of an animal Body; ſo Units are the in- 
tegral Parts of any large Number; ſo theſe Dif- 
courſes which I have written concerning Percep- 
ion, Judgment, Rea ſoning and Diſpoſition, are the 
Wur integral Parts of Logick. This fort of Parts 
goes to make up the Completeneſs of any Subject, 
and this is the chief and moſt direct Matter of ou 
agar in this Section. 


3. There 
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418 Logen, h Part l. 
3. There is ap wy; 85 7285 25 which 
is uſually EY een ons only the two 
eſſential Patti of "Mans Bp | But A 
ink” the Senſe of it may. Poets be a ſexes! or at 
leaſt enlarged, ef ſo incfude all the effencial M 
Attributes or Properties, which, are contained in 
rz Þrebenſon of any Idea... This ſhall de the 
bject ot Diſcourſe ander 6 11rd Nule to direct 
Conceplions, 30 „ ile. 
4. There is a:logical Whole, mich is alſo called 
ak. Univer/al.3. and the Parts of it are all che paxti- 
cular. Ideas to Which this univer — 49 
So a Genus ig a Whole in reſpect of the ſeveral, Spe- 
irs which are its Parts. So the wpecizs is a M hole, 
and all the Judividuals are the Parta of it. This 
ſhall. be treated of in the fourth Ru. te guide our 
Conception. WI l 4140 7 lth e e ee 
At preſent we conſider an Idea as an integral 
eh and our ſecond Rule directs us to contem- 
plate it in all its Paris; But aluis can only refer to 
ens w_ for bwgle "ae dase no ee 
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Sings, our Minde are nartom in their Capaci- 
ty, and cannot ſurvey; the ſeveral Parts of any 
complex Being, with one ſingle View, as God ſers 
all Things 88 once therefore we mult, as it were. 
take it cõ Pieces, and conſider, of the Parts ſepa- 
rately, that 1 have a more complete Concep- 
tion of the Whale, So if, I would learn the Na 
ture of a M aich ; the Work man takes it to Pieds 
and; ſhews, me the Spring. the. Heels, the Axles, 
the Pinions, the Balance, the Dial-plate, the Puni- 
er, * Wie? 0 and deſcribes each of theſe Things 
| 10 


10 the apart, te gy with theic (Pans and their 
=: 1550 hät an at is, the 
e "Apa rt from "each. other, 2 

| Lanes upon each of them. 
18 into its ſeveraf Chapters ; ; and. aby Science 
is Ntvided according” to the ſeveral e of 

Mis g What we properly call the Diviſion of an 
Idea Which is an Explication of the Whol: by its 
that 8⁰ to compoſe any ¶ hole 140, and to render 
it complete. And think when Mad is divided into 
of the Doctrine of integral Diviſion, as well as 
when the mere Body is divided into Head, Trunk 
Partition. 03-241 $1 U 

When any of the Paris of any als! tte yet far- 
Whole, this is called a Subdivifien ;_ as when a Tear 
is divided into Months, each Monib into Days, and 

1 fubdivided: into Minutes and Seconds. 
= * is n in order to the full Explication 
Ae by 1e as well as in 1 Rela- 
n tothe Whole: * abe ate many Properties 
cannot ler be aſeribed to the Whole, though 

theſe Pro 

Station, and ab it Hands in that Rtation to the 
whole complex Being; As in à Houfe, the Hob 
che" halber, rin ſplrent, yet the fiele s eiche! 
moveable, „* Wl white} nor tranſparent." 
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. . 4 Head. "the T Trunk, the 
3 15 divided" into its ſeveral 1 ; 
hich it treats, W 
Pair or an Enumeration of the ſeveral Parts 
Body and Soul, it properly comes under this Part 
and Limb: This Diviſion” is ſometimes called 
ther divided in order to a clear Explication of the 
each Day into Hours, which ma alſo be farther 
. to N each Part, and the Pro- 
— Ars 
thar belong to che ſeveral Parts of 4 Bring which" 
Porties may fit each Part fof its. proper” 
are moveable, the Rooms ſquare; the Cieling White“ 
The 
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* Wali bas Ss 2d VEN he- fl pins 
L Rule, Fach Part fngly. talen mit contain Jef 
Nba the el, v al — Yoo wth 3 
2 tage ber j muſt contain neil har more nor laſi than 
the M bolg. Therefore if in diſcaurſing of A. Nee 
you divide it. into the Trunk and Lenvos, it is an 
imperfect Di viſion, becauſe the: Rat and the 
Branches. are. needful tO make up the Whole. 80 
Loegick would be ill divided into Apprebenſuan, 
dement.-and Reaſoning ; for Method is a Conſi- 
derable Part of the Art hich teaches us to uſe our 
Reaſon. right, and ſhould by no means be omitted. 
Upon this Account, in every Divifion, wherein 
we deſigu a perfect Exactneſs, it is neceſſary to 
examine the whole Idea with Diligence, leſt we 
omit any Part of it through Want of Care; though 
in ſome Caſes it is not pollibie, and in others it is 
not neceſſary that we fhould deſcend to the minuteſt 
Parts. 


II. Rule. In a Diviſions 208 ſoauld fr confider 
the larger and more immediate Parts of. the Subjett, 
and not divide it at once inio iba mare minute and fe- 
note Paris. It would by no means, be proper to 
divide a Kingdom firſt into Streets, and Langs, and 
Fields; but it muſt be rſt divided into Provinces 
ar Counties, then thoſe, Counties may be divided 
into Towns, Villages, + — Tons into 
nne 8 1 (DSQmiOM $617. 2.2315 
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ui. Role. The ſeveral Baris c a Diviſion obi f 
— that is, one Part ought not ta contain 
another. It would be a ridiculous Diviſion of an 
Animal. into Head, Limbs, Body and Brain, tor 
the Brains are contained in the Head, 29 

et 


| 
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* Yet here it muſt be noted, that ſometimes the 
Subjects of any Treatiſe, or the Obſects of any 
articular Science, . Free and neceffarily 
divided, that the fecond may include the firſt, 
and” the third may include the firſt and ſecond, 
without offending àgainſt this Rufe, becauſe in the 


ſecond or following Parts of the Science or Dif- 


courſe; theſe Objects are hot conſidered ini the fattie 
manner as in the firſt; as for Inſtance, Geometr 

divides its Objects into Lines, Strfates, and Solids : 
Now though a Line be contained in a Snrfate, or 
a god, yet it is not conſidered in a Sarfart ſepa- 


rate and alone, or as à mere Line, as it is in the 
firſt Part of Geometry, which treats of Lines. 80 


Legirk is tightly divided into Concepriun, Fudg- 
ment, Nraſoning, and Method. Fot though” [dis 
or Conceptions are contained in the following Parts 


of Lopick, yet they are not there treated of as ſepa- 
rate Ideas, whict-are the proper Subject of the firſt 
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IV. Rule. Let not Subdiviſions be too numerous, 
without Nereſity: For it is better many Times to 
diſtinguiſh more Parts at once, if the Subject will 
bear it, than to mince the Diſcourſe by exceſſive 
dividing and ſubdividing. It is preferable there- 
fore in a Treatiſe of Geography, to ſay, that in a 
City we will confider its Walls, its Gates, its Build- 
ings, its Streets, and Lanes, than to divide it for- 
mally firſt into the encompaſſing and the encompaſſed 
Parts; the encompaſſing Parts are the Walls and 
Gates; the encompaſſed Parts include the Jays 
and the Buildings ; the Ways are the Streets and 
the Lanes; Buildings conſiſt of the Foundations 
and the Superfira@ure, Sc. Een 
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122, Loge K: Or: Part! 
reat a Yoo Subdiviſions hay been 


a cken y ſome Perſons in Sermoos, Treatiſes, 
Inſtruftions; E, under Pretence of greater: Accu- 
racy: But this ſort of Subtiltics' hath” often cauſed 
great Confuſion to the Underſtanding, and ſome- 
times more Difficulty to the Memory, In thee 
Caſes it is only a good Judgment can determine 
what wunden are needfu. i egaobe⸗ 
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V. Role. Divide every Subjet ena tothe 
ſpetial Defign jou have in View. One and th 
ſame Idea or Subject may be divided in very dife 
ferent Manners, according to the different Pur 
ſes we have in'diſcourſing of it. So if a Printer 
were to conſider the evecal Pars of a Book; he 
muſt divide it into Sheets, the Sheets into Pages, 
the Pages into Lines, and the Eines into Leiters. 
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But a Grammarian divides a Book into Period, ® 
Sentences and Words, or Parts of Speech, as Nour, A 
Pronoun, Verb. c. A Logician' conſiders a Book 8 
as divided into Chapters, Settions, Argumenis, 1 
Propoſitions, Ideas; and with the Help of Onto- Y 
logy, he divides the Propoſitions into Subject, Ob- 4 
ject, Property, Poor, Action, Paſſion,- Cauſe, 2 


Effect, Sc. But it would be very” tidiculous for a 

Logician-to divide a Book into Sheets, Pages and 

Lines; or for a Printer to divide it into Mun, 

and Pronouns, or into Propeſi Ah Teas, Kita 

lies or G4 > | 9 Fe — _ 

1; Ar! ) 2) * 5 
VI. Rule. In ally your „ Diviſ ions ene with) I 

ef Exatineſs the Nature of -T hing 9. 5 And h re 1 RY 

am conſttained to make enen of this Rule 0 

into two very neceſſary Particulars!' ihn e os 

(i.) Let ibe Parts of your" Droifien" Be cb e as = 

| are properly diſtinguiſed in Nature; Db not di- 

| vide aſunder thoſe Parts ol the Idea Which are in- 
| timately 


il FO A100 4 8 
OV Me ig Uſe 7 Raton! 42 
25118 I enn gi nde tO . 
rimately, united in Nature, nor unire thoſe, Things 
A Pare which Nature bas evidently disjoined: 
e MON be very improper, in treating ot an 
anime! Body, to divide it into the ſupenior and infe- 
or. Halves ; for t would be hard to ſaꝝ how much 
elongs by Nature toſthe inferior Half, and how. 
much to the ſuperior. Much more improper would 
it he ſtill to divide the Animal into the right hand 
Parts and 4% band Paris, which would bring 
greater, Confuſion. This would be as unpatural 


28 if a; Man ſhoulg-cleave a, Haſel. nus in Halves 


through, the Hiuſt, the Shell, and the Kernel, at 


once, and ſay, a Nut i, divided. into theſe tu 
Parts, whereas Nature leads plaiply to the three- 
fold Diſtinction of Huſt, Shell, and Kernel. 
(2. ) Do not aſtelt Duplicities, nor Triplicities, nor 
any certain Number of Parts, in your Niuiſion of 
Wings; for we know of no ſuch certain Number 
of Farts which Cod the Creator has obſerved in 
forming all the Varieties. of his Creatures 3 nor is 
there any uniform determined Number of Parts in 
. e Subjects of human Art or Science; yet 
ſome Perſons have diſturbed the Order of Nature, 
and, abuſed their Readers, by an Affectation of 
Dichatomies, :Trichotomies, Sevens, Twelves, Ce. 
ther with the De/jgn which you have in View, al- 
ways determine the Number of Parts into which 
you divide it. 10 | | | 
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After all, it muſt be confeſſed that an intimate 
Knowledge. of IJ hings, and a judicious. Obſerva- 
tion, will aſſiſt in the Buſineſs of Diviſſon, as well 
as of Definition, . better than too nice and curious 
an Attention to the mere Formalities of logical 
Writers, without a real Acquaintance with Things. 
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T HE third Rel to aue Ber be pee re- 
quires us to conceive o Things comprobenſjvely. 

As Fu muſt ſurvey an Object in all its Parts to 


% 


#Y 


obtain a "complete Idea of it, ſo we muſt confider 


it in all its Modes, Attributes, Properties, and Re- 
"tions," in order to obtain a Comprebenſs ve Concep- 
tion of it. 

The MY 10 den of an Jack; as it bay explain- 
10 under the Doctrine of Univerſals, includes only 
"the'eſential Modes or Attributes of that Idea; - 
2 this Place the Word is taken in a larger Senſe, 
and implies alſo the various bee a onal VT 
accident Modes, and Relations, © 

"The Neceffity of this Rule is founged upon the 
flame Reaſon as the former, namely, That our 
Minds are narrow and ſcanty in their Capacities, 
300 4 they are not able to conſidet all the Parr; 


of 4 complex Idea at thee; To neither can they a. 
once Logtewpias all the different Attributes and 


"Circumſtances" of it: We muſt therefore conſider 


Things ſucceſſively and gradually in their various 
Appearances and Circumftances: As our Natural 


| Eye cannot at once behold the Ar Sides of & Dye or 


Cube, nor take Cognizanee of all the Points that 


are marked on them, and therefore we turn up the 


Sides ſucceſſively, and thus ſurvey and number 
the Points that are marked on each Side, that we 
may know the Whole. 


In 
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In order to a comprehenſive View of any Idea, 
we muſt firſt conſider, whether the Object of it 
has an Exiſtence as well as an Eſſence ; whether it 
be a ſimple or complex Idea; "whether it be a Sub- 
ſtance or a Mode; if it be a Subſtance, then we muſt 
inquire'what are the eſſential Modes of it which are 
neceſſary to its Nature, and what are thoſe Proper- 
ties or Accidents of it which belong to it occaſion- 
ally, or as it is placed in ſome particular Circum- 
ſtances: We muſt view it in its internal and abſo- 
lute Modes, and obſerve it in thoſe various exter- 

nal Relations in which it ſtands to other Beings : 

. We. muſt conſider it in its Powers and Capacities 
either to do or ſuſfer: We muſt. trace it up to its 
various Cauſes, whether ſupreme or ſubordinate. 
We muſt deſcend to the Variety of its Efe#s, and 


alte Notice of the ſeveral Ends and Deſigns which 


ate to be attained by it. We muſt conceive of it 
as it is either an Obje#-or a Subject, what ate the 
Things that are ahn to it, and what are the Oppo- 
10 een or Contraries of it; for many Things are to 
1 both by! their contrary. and FAT; Kindred 
4 4 8. N 12 OW | y of 
if the Thing burt of be a mere 4 ads, 
1 .we.mult, i inquire. whether it belongs to Spirits or 
Bodies; eg: it be a phyſical. or moral Mode: 
I moral, then we muſt conſider its Relation to 
Gad, to our Selves, to our Neighbours . its Refer- 
ence to bi Liſe, or the Liſe to come. If it be a 
Virtus, we muſt ſeek what are the Principle: of it, 
What are the Rules of it, what are the Tendencies 
of it, and what are the falſe, HVirtues that counter- 
feit it, and What ate the e Yices that oppoſe it, 
wWuhat are the Zvils which attend the Negle#t of it, 
and what are the Rewards of nn Fran of it; both 
bere and bereafler, 4 1 as 
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If the Subject be hiſtorical, or a Matter. of .Faf, 
we may then inquite whether the Action was dane 
at all ; Mhether it was done in ſuch a Manner, or 
by. ſuch Penſons as is reported : at what Time it was 
done; in gubat Plate; by ubat Molive, and. for 
what Deen , what is the Evidence of the alt, 
who are the Wiineſſes; what is their Character and 
Credibiliiy ; What Signs, there are of ſuch a Fact; 
what concurrent Circumſtances which may either 
ſopport the Truth of it, or render it doubtful. 

In order to make due Inquiries into all theſe, 
and many other Particulars which go towards the 
complete and comprebenſi ive Idea of any Being, the 
Science of Ontology is exceeding neceſſary. This is 
what was wont to be called the e ff Part of Meta- 
phyjicks in the Peripatetick Schools. It treats of 
Being in its maſt general Nature, and of all it, Af- 
fectiuns and Relations. I confeſs the old Popi/e 
Schoolmen have mingled a Number of uſeleſs Sub- 
tilties with this Science; they have exhauſted. their 
own Spirits, and the Spirits of their Readers, in 


many laborious and intricate Trifles; and — 


their Writings have been fruitful of Names tuitluut 
Ideas, which; hath done much Injury to the ſacred 
Study of Divinity. Upon this Account many of 
the Moderns have moſt unjuſtly abandoned the 
whole Science at once, and thrown Abundance of 
Contempt and Raillery upon the very Name of 
Met apbyſi icks ; but this Contempt and Ceiſute is 
very unteaſonable, for this Science, ſeparated. fam 
ſome Ariſtotelian Fooleries, and /cholafticþ; Subtil- 
ties, is ſo neceſſary to a diſtinct Conception, ſolid 


Judgment, and juſt Reaſoning on many Subjects, 
that ſometimes it is introduced as a Pari gf Logick, 


ang; apt without Rœaſon. And thoſe, who utterly 
deſpiſe and ridicule it, either bettay their own g- 
Wee, or will be ſuppoſed to make their Wit 

and 
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and Banter a Refuge and Excuſe for their on La- 
zineſs. Vet thus much I would add, that the 
later. Writers of Ouolagy are generally the beſt on 
this Account, becauſe they have left out much of 
the ancient Jargon. See the Brief Scheme ef ur 
leg in the Philofophizal Eſſays, by I. Watts. - 
Here let it he noted, that it is neither uſeful; — 
ceſſaty, or poſſible to run through all ib Modes, 
Circumſtances, and Relations of every Subject We 
take in hand; but in Ontology wWe enumerate a 
Variety of them, that ſo a judicious Mind 
may chooſe what are thoſe Circumſtunces, Relations 
and Properiies of any Subject, which are moſt ne- 
ceſſary to the preſent Deſign of him that ſpeaks or 
writes, either to explain, to illuſtrate, ' or to nter 


the Point. 1007 „ einde S +} C 3! 


As we arrive at the complete Knowledge of an 


Idea in all its Paris, by that Act of the Mind 


which is called Diviſion, ſo we come to a compre- 


benſfve Conception of à Thing in its ſeveral Pro- 
perties and Relations, by that Act of the Mind 


which is called Abſtraktion; that is, we conſider 
each ſingle Relation or Property of the Subject 


alone, and thus we do as it were withdraw and fe- 


parate it in our Minds both from the Subject itſelf, 
and Relations, in 


as well as from other Properties 
order to make a fuller Obſervation of it. 


This Act of Afraſtion is aid to be twofold, 


either Preciſius or Negative. gp 


.' Precifiue Abſtrattion is, rife? we conlides choſe 
Things apart which cannot really exiſt apart; as 


when we conſider a Mode without conſidering its 


Subſtance and Subjelt, or one effemtial Mode with- 
out anotber. Negative Abſtraion is, when we 
conſider one Fhing ſeparate from another, Which 
may alſo exiſt without it; as when we conceive of 
a N without een of its arcidental Modes 


Or 


2238 „0 1 CK: Or, Part 1. 


or Nalation ; or when we conceive of one Actident 
without thinking of another, II I think of read. 
ing or writing) without the enpreſs Idea of ſome 
Aan, this is p Arai ; or if I think of 
the Attrattion of fron, without the expreſs Idea of 
ſome particular magnetic Body. But when I think 
of BE Nei an Idea of its Sharpne/3; this 
1 think of AbſtraFion \, and it is the fame when 1 
thi — = qe 1 Way" 828 its 
51 _ ned 90 16k bb N es) 358. 
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| As the S Ides refers to the ſe- 

veral Parcs that compoſe it, and the Compre- 
 benfion of an Idea includes ita various Properties, 
ſd the Extanſan of an Idea denotes the various 
Sar ts or Kinds of | Beings to which the fame Idea 
"IP And if we would be ly eee 


with a a we _ eee 
This faurth Rule to direct our 7 


chat is, we muſt. ſearch out the various Species, or 
Speria] Natures which are contained under it, as a 


Genus or general Natuve,. If we would know the 
Nature of an Aima 8 we muſt take * 
nmiaance of Beaſts, - Birds, - Fiſhes, and Inſetts, as 


well as Men, all which are contained under the 


"SOA Nature and Name of Animal. 


namely, Conceive of Things in all their Extenſion ; 
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As an integral Whole is diſtinguiſhed inte. its ſa- 
veral . by Diviſion; ſo the Word Diſtribution 
is moſt properly uſed hen e diſtingyiſh an uni- 
ver/al Whole into its ſeveral Kinds or Species; Aud 
perhaps it had been bettet if this Word had been 
always confined to this n. thaugh it 
muſt be confeſſed, that we frequently ſpesl of the 
Diviſion of an Idea into its ſeveral W 0 wall 
as into its ſeveral Parts 

The Rules of a good Diſtribution are much the 
ſame with thoſe which we have before gpplied to 
Dyvi/ion, which may be Juſt repeated again in the 
cnn Manner, in order 0 give nee of | 
them. 


— 
8 5 + 1 


*L Rule. Each Part 7 taken; muſt contain 
leſs than the Whole, but all the Parts taken eal- x 
leftively, or together, muſt contain neither more 
nor leſs than the Whole; or, gs Logiciany ſame- g 
times expreſs it, the Paris of the Diviſion ought to f 
exhauſt the whojt Thing which is divided Sa M- F: 

_ ditine is juſtly diſtributed into Prophylottieh, or 

the Art of preſerving Health; and Therapeutich, 

or the Art of . — Health for there is no 

other ſort of Medicine beſides theſe two. But 
Men are not well diſtributed into ll or 1 for 
. are ſorne of g middle Statur. 


II. Rola In all Diftribations we ſhould firſt con- 
- Ger the larger and more immediate Kinds or Spe- 
"Highs, or Ranks of Being, and not divide a Thing 
at once into the more minute and remate. A Ge- : 
nus ſhould not at once be divided into Individuals, a 


or even into the loweſt $ 1 if there be @ Species 
ſuperior. Thus it would be very improper to di- 


vide Animal into Trout, Lobes, Zel, Dog, Bear, 


EA. Dove, Worm, and Bullerfly, for theſe are 
inferior 


i eh WD wig ST IV 49 
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iifetiof Eid "wheres Fly 2 pug 19 9 
<ftfibured 852 Mes 1 Bia, Fl rd... 
al ther” Bed lh 1 
Be, & Bud, inte "wha 
into Trout, Eel, Lobſter, & Co: my 
It is irregular alſo.to join Fl 
the fame Rank of Order With 
we ſhould diſtipę 5 Aral for in 
Fork Offers Ke. it would. be 4 a 
III. Rite." The feveral Parts of a Dion 
ought to be oppoſite : that is, one Species or Clats 
of Beings in the ſame Rank of Diviſion, ought; not 
to contain or include another; ſo Mex ought not 
to be 1 2 into the NV the Poor, the 5 
and the 7. for en arned 
and ll, and WY the Kab. Fr Wh 
But it will be objected, are not. animated Bodies 
rightly” diſtributed into 7; epetative and Animal, or 
(as they are uſually alles Senfrtrve 2 Now the 
fenfitive contains 3 vegetative Nature in it, for 
Animals grow as well as Plants. I anſwer, that in 
this and all ſuch Diſtributions, | the Word LE Le 
' #fve' ſignifies. merely vegetative; and in this enſe 
_ Vagetative will be ſufficiently obpolite © to Animal. 
mf it cannot be faid of an ent that. it contains 
mere e in the Idea of M. W 
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TV Ni, Et wal Se ce 
e ; therefore [ [ think Quantity 
| tter diſtinguiſhed at once into a Line, a Sur 

Se Hou than'to ſay, as * Ramus does, that 
E ani 1 kit 4 Line, r a Wine lined ; 3 A 

bing 1 Þned is einber 4 e of 4 13 

W. Rub. Diſttibute « every Subject: n to 
e Deſign you have in View, fo far as is 

neceſlary 
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neceſſary or uſeful to your pteſent Inquiry. Thes 

a Palitiqian diſtributes Mankind 1 Rue 

civil Characters into the. Rulers and the Ruled 3. 

and 4 Phyjiczar divides them into the Sick age. 

AN but a Divine diftributes them into.7; 968 
thens, Jews, or Chriſtians. n. 

Here note, That it is a very ulcleſs "thing 0 dite 
tribute any Idea into ſuch N Or 1 to embers. 
as hHave no different Properties to be ſpoken of; as 

it is mere trifling to divide right Angles into ſuch 
whoſe Lee are equal, and whoſe Legs are unequal, 


for as to the mere RY OV Pa ha ve no 9919 
ent Properties. Lora e 


VI. Rule. In all your Diftritotions obſerve the: 
Nature of Things with great Exatneſs ; and do 
not affect any particular Form of Diſtribution, as 
ſome Perſons have done, by dividing every Genus 
into !wo. Species, or into three Species; whereas 


Nature is infinitely various, and. human, Affairs 
and human Sciences have as great à Variety, not 


+ 9 


is there any one Form of e We; wil ie. 


act ſuit with al Subjects. 


— IP + ay d. 


* hy 


Ne, It. is tot this Docbihe of Pitta of. 4 
Cinus into its ſeveral Species, we.mult alſo. refer the 
Diſtfibution of, à Cauſe according to its ſeveral. 
Effells, as tome Medicines , are. beating, ame are 
| , cooling ; or an Effet, when it is diſtinguiſhed by 


1 Cauſes, as Faub #5 either built u 

'or human. It! is to this 
i artificial Bodies, when they are diſtinguiſhed 
according to the Mazter they are made * as a 


divine Teſti- 


Statue ts eilber of Braſs, of Marble, vr. Wi %, Kc. > 


and any other Beings, when. they are diſting iheg 
2 to theit End and Deſig u, as the Fur nilure 
of Body or Mind is either for Ornament or U/e T 
uy Head alſo v we refer g when they are 


ige 
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to eie Ates or Atcidents ; as 
Aden arr fiber merty, vr grave, or ſad; and 
Mad, when they" ate divided by their Subjects, as 
2 belong to 1 Fluid, or to the ſolid Parts 
MY RR Bf 107 

gs Ty — ſo gochis Place vr redoce the Propoſals of 
a  Diffualy aer its" various Caſes, whether it be 
in Prattiee: As, to ſhew the Reaſon 

San-btams burning Wood, whether it be done by a 
convex Glaſs br a tontave; ot to ſhew the Con- 
ſtruction and Menſuration of Triangles, whether you 
have two Angles and a Side given, or two Sides 
and an Angle, or only three Sides. Here it is 
neceſſary to diſtribute or divide a Difficulty in all 
11 Caſes, in order to gain à perfect Knowledge of 
the Subject you con template. 

It might be obſerved hete, that Logicians have 
ſdmetimes given a Mark or Sign to diſtinguiſh 
when it is an integral hole, that is divided into 
its Parts and Members, or when it is a Genus, an 
uni ver ſal M Hole, that is diſtributed into its Species 
and individuals, The Rule they give is this: 
Whenſoever the whole Idea can be directly and 
properly affirmed of each Part, as, à Bird is an 
Animal, a Fiſhi3 an Animal, Bucephalus is a Horſe, 
Peter is a Man, then it is a Diſtribution of a'Genys 
into its Species, or a Species into its 1 Individuals : 
But When the Whole cannot be thus directly affirm- 


ed concerning every Part, then it is a Diviſion of 
an Ini 


132 
vided: 


the Foot is an Animal, but we ſay, the Head is a 
Part of ibe Auimal, and the Foot is another Part. 
This Rule may hold true generally in cot᷑poreal 
Beings, or perhaps in all Subſtances: But when we 
ſay the Far of God is Wiſdom, and ſo is buman Ci- 
* : Griticyſm i is it ue Learning,” and fo is Philo- 


 Jopby 


ral into its ſeveral Parts or Members; as 
we cannot ſay the Huad, the Breaſt, the Hand, or 
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fophy © To e a'Murderer ir Juſtibe, 8 
and-defend Ihe Innocum ir Juſtice wo. In cheſe 
it eis not ſo eaſily determined, „whether an integral 
Whole be divided into its Parts, or an — 
into its Species : For the Fear of God may be called 
either one Part, or one Kind of WHiſdom + Criticiſm 
is one Part, or one Kind of And the 
Execution of u Iſurderer may be called a Speries of 
Jaſtice, as well ad a Part of it. Nor indeed is it 
a Mauer on anne w be yoga = 
. FF 3%, N 
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Tat 140 Rule to ditect out Conceptions, is that 

* we ſhould rank and place tbem in a proper Me- 
thed and juſt Order. This is of aeceſſary Uſe to 
prevent Confuſion z for as a Trader \who never 
places his Goods in his Shop or Warehouſe in a 
regular Order, nor keeps the Accounts of his buy- 
ing and ſelling,|. paying and reativiegs in a _ 
Method, is in the — Danger of plunging 
his Affairs into Confuſion * Ruin z; ſo a —— 
who is in the Search of Truth, or an Autbor or 
Teacher who communicates Knowledge to others, 
will very much obſtruct his Deſign, and confound 
his own Mind or the Minds of his Hearers, unkeſs 
he range: lis Ideas in juſt Order.. 

If we would therefore become ſucceſsful Devens 
ers or Teachers, ve muſt not conceive of Things 
in a confuſed Heap, but diſpoſe our Ideas in ſome! 
certain Method, which may be moſt eaſy and uſe- 
ful both for the Underſtanding and Memory; and 

de 


be ſure, as much as may be, 1 follow the Nature 


— 2 1 tor N Rules Hiob be given; 


"i EVR Sn \ uk wah SE 
onceive as much as you can of the Z//ential; 
2 Suhject, before you conſider its Accidemialr. 4 
th Survey. firſt the general, Parts and Properti 
MJ Subject, before you entepd your Thoughts 
8 diſcourſe of the L — prot gn 2 
onte : SS GK in Own, e 
2 8 Wen view them ia Campeſition 
with other Things; unleſs it he your. preſent. Pur- 
poſe to take a compound Being to pieces, in order tio 
find out, ot to he the Nature of it. by ſearching 1 
and diſcovering of what Simples it is compoſed. - Þ| * 
4. Conſider the abſolute Modes or Affections of 
any Being as it is in itſelf, before you proceed to 
conſider it relatively, or to ſurvey: the various Re- 
lations 1 in Gs it ſtands to other Beings, Gee: 
1 e ige — 
© Note, Theſe Rules chiefly belong to the Mcthod 
of Inſtrution which the ——— call Synibetick. 
But in the Regulation of our Ideas, there is ſel- 
dom an abſolute Neceſſity that we ſhould; place 
them in this or the other particular Method It is 
poſſible in ſome Caſes that many Methods may be 
equally y. good, that is, may equally. aſſiſt the Ha- 
derſtanding and the N : To frame a Method 
exquiſitely accurate, according to the ſtrict — * 
of Things, and to maintain this Acc 
the Beginning to the End of a Treatiſe, 18 A welt 
rare and difficult Thing, if not impoſſible. „But 


a larger Account of Method would be very 1 

in this Place, leſt we anticip ate” het Heloh = By 
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7 beſe five Rules of Conception exemplifed. 
1 Mp2-UOY 4 308 

IT may be uſeful here to 

ſpecial Rules 10 3 Conteptions, which 


Suppoſe the T heme” of our Diſcourſe were the 
Paſſions of the Mi. 

iſt, To gain a clear and diſtin Idea of Poſſon, 
we muſt 2 both the Name and the Thing. 


To begin with the Definition of the Name. We 
are not here to underſtand the Word Pafficn in its 


vulgar and moſt limited Senſe, as it ſignifies merely 
Anger or Fury; nor do we take it in its moſt exten- 
ſive philoſophical Senſe, for the ſuſtaining the Action 
of an Arm; but in the more limited philoſophical 
Senſe, Paſſions ſignify the various Afections of the 
Mind, ſuch as Admiration, Love, or Hatred, this 
is = Definition of the Name. 
We proceed to the Definition of the Thing. Pa 
fowin defined 4 Senſation of ſome ſpecial n 
in animal Nature, octaſtoned by the Mind's Percep- 
tion of ſome Objetz ſuited to excite that Commation, 
Hite * MN: the eur or N Nature of Palſion, 
J K 5 | ) $ 
y 57 1M} _ hs Cas / 18 l 
Singe ee have publiſhed a ſhort Treatiſe 
of the 2 wherein I have ſo far varied. from this Defioi- 
tion as to call them bl. Commotions of our aubole Nature, 
both Soul and Boiy, orcaftoned by the Mind's Perceptions of forie 
Odjetts, r. 1 made this Alteration in the Deſcription of the 
Paſſions ie that Book, chiefly to include, in a more {explicit 
manner, the Paſſions of Defire and Averſien, which zr. Acts bf 
Volition rather than Si, Vet ſibce fone Commotions 6 
animal Nature attend all the Paſſions, and fince there is always 
a Senfation of theſe Commotions, I ſhall not change the Defi- 
nition I have written here; for this will agree to all the Paſſions, 
whether they include any Act of Volition or not; nor indeed is 
the Mater of any great ons. Nev. 67, 1728, 


give pet aten of the 


have been the chief Subject of this long Chapter, 
and repreſent them practically in one View. 


1% g ACK, Or, Nang 
is a Senſation af ſome. ſpecial Commation in 


Nature; | it a gree 2 un 

. ain, Se, ia . iFerence | f . By 105 

e | 175 Doug bt. 90 erception 
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| Gt ) The Mind Pertepi STOR, an 4 
Tbe conſequent 1 ial Commation . 
Mer ves, 350 Blood, . e Siri. A d ( 3. 
The Senſation of {his inward . *7 Ss 
34h, We muſt conſider it comprebenſively, in its 
various Properties. The moſt 2 Attributes 
that make up its Nature have been already men- 
tioned under the foregoing Heads. Some of the 
moſt conſiderable Properties that remain are theſe, 
namely, That Paſſion belongs 10 all Mankind in 
greater or lefler Degrees: { is not — 71 4 
with ns, but upon ſome certain Occaſton: 
Pointed by our Creator far <9. uleſul Engs pu 
Purpoſes, namely, to give us Vigour in the Pur- 
ſuir of what is good and agreeable to us, OF in the 
Avoidance of Ling is hurtful :-14 is. very frop e- 
for our State of Trial in this Warld : Lis not utteriy 
40 be rooted out of our Nature, but to be moderatid 


and hy according to Rules of Virtue ang Reli- 


Jon, cc. to. 510 et eu Hin 
. . .4thly, We : muſt take Cogoizance of 4 the various 
Kings, 70 . ich i is called 3 an, exten/rve, Congeplian 
of it. If the Object which the Ming | perceives. be 
very, 115 it excites the Paſſion bf Ani 
tion: Ghee 4 5 agreeable, it raiſes l 
the 1 915 Obje bo puree, and af a 4 7575 2 
5 re «. 15 be Het it 9787 Re 
b e, De Parr : it be preſent and 2 
efed Fe is the P ali on of e Mae 
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of a e d iJagre {tc cafes dein 

I Hen 1 , 00 

a 5 beth "Dani / of it, i 10 ral ife our Fear: If 
it k 15 17 ae and Sadneſs, . Se. ys 

PCR: Things, and many more Which 

to campo Treatife on this Subject, muſt be 

KAT A proper Order : A fig ht Specimen « of 

bie jo Ge 2h 3n this ſhort Ace of Paſfon, 

which” that admirable W Deſcartes has 

15 Geök at lar ge; 1 for 1705 2 ſufficient 

8 reg”, 907 Götervaklons f in Natural Philoſo- 

7 199170 whe fol lome few Miſtakes"! in his Account 


ee of an 7. ma N ture. . 
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5 . Tuſtration of theſe foe Rules 1 Gebete, 
FAvs: we have brought the firft Part of Togick 


Th a Concluſion * And it may not be impro- 
wy here ro repreſent its Excelfencies (ſo far as we 
ve 


ne 5157 eneral Hints of its che Defign and 
we) as 55 a various Com pariſon of it co thofe 
Inſtruments unte Mankind habe invented for their 
ſeveral 85777 7 and Improvements. 
: ' The D-fign. of Logitk is I to furniſh us with 
thy perceiving Facotty, but only to Aires and 
0 us 11 the Uſe of it: It doth got give us the 
tes a Light 
0 Wöte Ob) 1 whit: Natit: furniſhes us with, 
that they in the 15 clearly and diſtinctly 
E's 6 3 900 not add new Parts or Properties 
Fhings, bot it diſcovers the various Parts, Pro- 
. Nino and Dependencies of one This! 
le 1 5 and by ranking al Things vncgr 
ee and ſpecial Heads, 1 it renders the Natur 8 
Any of the Properties, Powers, and Uſes'of 


K 2 Thing, 


| 
| 
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Hig, 1 W Pödr, ben Ne ek 
in what: Rink of, Blings/ M flex? and? herein it 
agrees with, and whereit it differs from others. 
If any Compariſons would illuſtrate this, it may 
be A repreſented. 
Jas mund oi ed ended TA aids add WV] 
] 1. When Logiok aſſifts us to attain a clear and 
diſtinfF' Conception of the Nature of Things by 
Deñinition, it is like thoſe Glaſſes hereby we behold 
ſuch Objects diſtinctly, as by reaſon of their Small. 
neſs, or their great Diſtance, appear in Confufion 
tu the naked Eye: So the Teleſcae diſcovers to us 
diſtant Wonders in the Heavens, and ſhews the 
milly Way, and the bright clondy Spots in a very 
dark Sky, to bera Collection of little Stars, which 
the Eye unaſſiſted beholds in mingled Confuſior. 
So when Bodies are too ſmall for our Sight to ſur- 
vey them diſtinctly, then the Microſcupe is at hand 
for our Aſſiſtance, to ſhew us all the Limbs and 
Features of tbe (moſt! minute RL ery ee 
ane and ne e 


J. 
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II. When we are- e th Dok ck 8 
Thing completely in all its Parts, 7 the Help of 
Diviſi ion, it has the Uſe of an anatomical Knife, 
which diſſects an animal Body, and ſeparates the 
Veins, Arteries, Nerves, Muſcles, Membrahes, &c. 
and ſhews us the ſeveral Parts which go to the 
Compoſition of a coping Anal. 


III. When Logick ";oftrudts us to ſurvey an 
Object comprebenſi vely i in all the Modes, Properties, 
Relations, Faces, and Appearances of it, it is of 
the ſame Uſe as a zerreftrial Globe, which turning 
round on its Axis repreſents to us all the Variety 
of Lands and Seas, Kingdoms and Nations on the 
Surface of the Earth, in a very ſhort Succeſſion of 

Time 
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Time ſhews the Felbtüsne gase atiwüh Haine of 
themoto each | other; ahd gives d.comprehenſive 
View of them in Miniature. 80 wen)! var il. 
a D91n9}19% iT et 
IV. When this Art teaches us to di iBribute any 
txtenfive.Idea intocits different nds or Species, it 
muy he compared to the priſmatich Glaſs," that re- 
otivæs the Sun- beams or Rays of Light, which 
ſeem toe uniform when falling upon it, but it 
ſeparates And diſtributes them into their; different 
Kinds and Colours, and ranks chem in * pre. 
per Succeſſion. 
Or if we deſcend to Subdivifonsand lee 
Ranks of Being, then Diſtribution may alſo be ſaid 
to form the Reſemblance of a natural Tree, wherein 
the Genus or general Idea ſtands for the Noot or Stock, 
and the ſeveral Kinds or Species, and Individuals, 
are diſtributed abroad, and repreſented in their De- 
pendence and Connection, like the ſeveral Bong bs, 
Branches, and leſſer Sboots. Forinſtance, let Animal 
be the Root of a logical Tree, the Reſemblance is 
ſeem by mere loſpectioo, though as _ be not 
NINE at the Bottom of the 8 
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Duck — 3 Muſcovy, = 
Gooſe, Sc. © Hook-Bill, Sc. 
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| Bird 2 cke. 


| Trout, 
Fiſh \ Whale, | 
T Oiſter, Sc. 


—" Waſp. 

| | 5 Bee, Foe. 

| Inſet Worm, 

| Creeping —) Ant, 
Caterpillar, &c. 
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The ſame Similitude will ſerve alſo to illuſtrate 
the Diviſion and Subdiviſion of an integral Whole, 
into its ſeveral Parts, 
When Logick directs us to place all our Ideas 


in a proper Method, moſt convenient both for In- 


ſtruction and Memory, it doth the ſame Service 
as the Caſes of well-contrived Shelves in a large Li- 
brary, 
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brary, wherein Folios, Quartos, Oftavos, and leſ- 
fer Volumes, are dif] poſed in ſuc exact Order under 
the particular Heads * Divini Mat be- 
maticks, Ancient and Mi ſrellincous Learning, Sc. 
that the Student knows where to find every Book, 
and has them all as it were within his Command 
at once, becauſe of the exact. Order winrein they 
are placed. 

he Man who has fuch Aftiſtances as theſe at 
hand, in otder to manage his Conceptions and regu- 
late his'J4eas, is well prepared to improve his 
7 - Knowledge, and to join theſe Ideas together in a 
> regular Manner by Judgment, which is the ſecond 
Operation of the Mind, and will be an of 
che Second er ha Logick. CEO | 
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K NN H E N the Mind _ got Acquaintance 
XK ww = with Things by framing. Ideas of them, 
it proceeds to the next Operation, and 
ee thati is, to compare theſe Ideas together, 
and to join them by Afirmatian, or dis join them 
by Negalion, according as we find them to agtee or 
Atte This Ack of the Mind is called gen; 
a8 When we haye by Perception obtained the wh 
of Plato, a Philoſopher, Man, Luecent, wer form 
theſe Judgmen:s "Plato Was 4 . No 
Ae IE übers, * een e eee eee 
2 $. have aſſerted, that Judgment con- 
|; 15 * 2 of the that Fudge or Dif- 
agreement of Ideas. But I rather think there is an 
* of che Will (at leaſt in moſt Caſes) neceſſary 
ti 
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jo form a Judgment; for though we do — 


eee 


mes e 
ere, for 


ception © ould not be ſufficiently clear, and we 
foul be miſtaken; And I am well aſſured at 
other Times, that there are Multitudes of Fudg- 
ments formed, and a firm Aſſent given to Ideas 

dr djsjoitigd, before there ig any clear Per- 
ception whether they y agree or diſagree; and this 
is the Reaſon of ſo many falſe Fudgments or Miſ- 
takes among Men. Both theſe Practices are a 
ror that Judgment bas ſomething of the — ll in it. 
does not merely conſiſt in Per 3 lince 
3 ometimes jud (though unhappi N without 


perceiving, and ſometimes we perceive without 
immediate judging. 


As un Iden is che Reſalt of obr Coitepliol dr 
Apprebenſion, ſo a Propoſition is the Effect of Fudg- 
ment. The foregpi Sentences which are Exam- 
ples of the Act of Judgment are properly called 
Propoſi tions, Plato is a er 285 
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A Propifien hor wire wherein two of more 

ddaps or Terms are joined or dit joined by one 
Affirmation or Negation, as Plath was Pbilefo- 
ber: Every Angle i formed by 4wo'Lynes meeting * 
Aan Jing om Earth dan de Completely bapyy. 
hen — fo — Ideas or Terms in 


Naehe Bel but — 
they. may 1 ſeveral P 


Vis 


which are implied therein, as will appear hereafter. 


In deſcribing a Propafitien, I uſe th Word Trrms 
83 well as  /deas,..becauſe when mere Ideas are 


Joined. in the Mind without Words,” it is rather 


called a Judgment; but when clothed with 


Words, it is called a Propaſtian, even though it 


be in the Mind only, as — as when it is er 
aal by ſpeaking or wWritibg 
There are three Things mew goto 3 


a Conſtitution of a P , the 
Subject, the Pr earcate; an ropes, gan 8 250 
„The Scthet at a 0 is that concerning 


which any Thing is affirmed or denſed: 3 
Angie, Aan living og-Earcb, are the Subjedty of 
the: bg; Propomions. 

v0 hefregieats'is that which is en 
ed of the Subject; fo Philoſopher is the Predicate 
of the firſt-Propoſuion z formed iy ter Lines meet- 
ing, is the Predicate of the ſecond; I "of 
e being 
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de completely buppy, the proper Predicate of the 
thi 


The Sujet and Progicate af a)Propeſuion taken 
together, are * n for theſe are 
aterials o it is ma Nr 1%} Wi YI, &) 
the he Copula | 5 Form of a Propoſition 3 it 60 
preſents the Act of the Mind affirming or deny ing. 
and it is expreſſed by the Words, am, art, W are, 
$164: Ot am not, art not, is nat, are nat, &c. W. 
k is not a Thing of Importance 
ate Diſpute, * 3 the Words n, _ EVI 
never, &c. which dis join the Idea or Terms in a 
reg Propoſition, ſhall be called a Part of the 
Subje&-of the Gopdla, or of the Predicate. - Sores 
times perhaps they may ſeem moſt naturally to be | 
included in one, and ſometimes in another of 
theſe, though a Propoſition is uſualliy denominated x 
3 or re its pala. ay here- = 
cer, 4840 GE 111% 4 £731; i 
Note 1. Where each of theſe Parts.of 2 Propo- | 
ſition is not expreſſed diſtinctiy in ſo many Words, 6 
yet they are all underſtood, and ĩmplicitly contain- 
ed. therein : a8 Secrates diſpured, is a complete 
Propaſition, for it ſignifies Socrates was diſputing. 
So ¶ die, Genifies 1: an dying. IL. can write, that 
is, I am able to write. In Latin and Greek one 
bo ee ONE! Times a ee Propofi- 
tion. 0150 
Nat . Thee Words: a, wats: 8. c. when 
they are; uſed alone without any other Predicate, 
ſignify both the. 4% of the Mind. judging, which 
cludes the Copule, and ſignify Fe aA Exiſt- 
ence, which is the Predicate of that P tion. 
1 So Rome is, ſignifies Rome is exiſtent 3 There are | 
ſome. ftrange en that is, pea Mon- ; 
Pers: are £ ge Sic 10 urn chat is, 
S. bas uo Being. . 
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N z. The Subject und Predivate of a Pro 
. are not always2to be known and diſtingul 
ed by the platdngs of the Words in the Sentence, 
batby reflecting duly on the Sehſe of the Words, 
and on the Mind Deſſgu vf the Spealker or 
Writer: As if I ſay, in Africa there are many Lions, 
I mean many Lions are exiſtent in Africa: Maw 
Lions is the Subject, and exiſtent In Africa is t 
Predicate. I is proper for a Philoſopher 10 — 
Band Geometry; hete the Word prpper is the Pre- 
dicate, and all the reſt ls oy bur. except I. 
the Copula . Md e 
Note 4. The Subject and Predicate ef: Propo- 
fition ought. always to. be two different Idea 
two different Terms; for where both this © 47 
and 7deas ate the fame, it is callec an Temical 
Pr ten, ich is mere trifſipg. and cähnot 
tend to promote Khowledge; ſüch 28, 3 Rule 11 4 
Rule, of a good Mun i a Ta Ach ss 50 1117 
But there are fome Woods” wherein the 
Terms of the Subject and Predicate feem to be the 
fame; yet the Ideas are not the ſame ; nor can 
theſe. be A rely identical o gu Lifling.! Propoſi- 
tions ; ſuch as lome is Home ; a t t is; Home it a 
convenient or Le ghtful Place 3" Socrates is Socrates 
fill; that is, : Man Socrates ts ſtill a Philoſopher : 
5 Hero war not d Here; thateis he Bars | fi 
e bis Courage: What I Paveier, T'have 
en; chat is bar N db Til approve; ("and 
il Hot ler it b! F Non 0) oy that 18, 77 
Ae BR e hy db eify Sbseech in 
theſe P Prebl en zabe Tec e for in the 
Piedeule it Has à differed Idea from What it tas 
in the $ bjeggo voor” ei "Is e bulont 11 anne £ 
Tbefe are alſo ſome Propefitions wherein the 
Pens of che Subject and Predicate differ, but the 
Ideas are the ſame ; and theſe are not merely iden- 
fical or trifling Propolitions 3 as impudent is ſbame- 
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Of the various Kinds of Propeſtion. 
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Poon may. be diſtributed” into various 
Kin according to their Subjeft, their Copu. 
, th n pe their Nature or Compaſition, 
their. Senſe, e and their Evidence, which. Diſtributions L 
be m 10 the Kae Sections. (ty 
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Ravalitans.mayiþe el e to Fe 
Sie. into uniwerſal and N N 5 this! * 
uſually-called aNivifion.arifing fromthe Quantity... 
\i AD univerſal: Propoſition, is when the Subject is 
taken; accordiog te the hole of ita Extenſion z 
if che Subject be a Genus, or general Nature, it 
ineludes all its Sgeciet or ;Kinds f If che Subject be 
a Species, it includes all its Individuals. 1 This 
Univerfality is: uſually. fignified by theſe W 
«ig ay no, none, opahe 11 8 adder m 25 
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die Man is: migbry: Every'Crrature bad a 
ban mne inn fo 259; 


N A Nasti | the Subject 4g 


18 
not taken according to its whole Extenſion; "thir 
, when the Term is limited and reftrained to 
| ſome one ot mote of thoſ Serien or Irdtvidaals, 
whoſe: general Nature it expreſſes, but reaches\nor 
to.all; and this is uſually denoted: by the Words, 
fame, mam, few, there are tobiob, 8c; as, Some 
Birds can ſing well: "Few Men ure truly wiſe : 
There are Parrots which will tall a bunured Things. 
Under thegeneral Name of uni vor ſal Propoſitions, 
we may: juſtly include thoſe that are Aingular, and 


A ſingular Propoſition, is when the Subject is a 


ſingular or individual Term or Idea; as, Deſeartes 


was an ingenious es <ar : Sir Iſaac Newton 
has far exceeded. all bis Predeceſſors: The Palace at 
Hampton Court is 4 pleaſant Dwelling : This Day 
is very cold. The Subject hete muſt be taken ac- 
cording to the whole of its Extenſion, becauſe be- 
ing an Individual, it can extend onfy to one, and 


it muſt therefore be regulated by the Laws of ani- 


verſal Propaſitionn . | 
Anindeſinite Propaſitiom, is when no Note, either 
of Univerſality or Particularity, is prefixed to a 
Subject, which is in its own' Nature general; as, 
A Planet is ever changing iu Place | Angels are no- 
ble. Features. Now this Sort of nor, 'efpe- 
cially hen it ' deſcribes the Nature of Things, 
is- uſvally counted unjverſo! alſo, and it luppole 
the Subject to be taken in its Whole Extenſion: 
For if there were any Planet which did hot cbange 
its Place, or any Angel that were hot a noble Crea- 
ture, theſe Propoſitions would T trjly true. 
nen I. Rüde NONUL 
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| judging of univerſal, — and 4 indefinte' Ew. 
Ins, it is near to mee theſe: following 
A lor 23; 07 anib10998 i Ker. 
00 . bas Donn ei dT og G e 
Ur ng. univerſal. Ppopaſu 500 100) 
1001Vofe obs: * Terms may either denote a 
metapty/irals/ phy/ical, or a moral Univerſality. 
M mehaphyfical or matbemalical Univerſality; wry 
when. all che Particulars. confined under” any 
neat Idea have the ſame eee teongng + 
them without whatſoever ; or 
the Predicate is: {o-/effencial to the univerſal Sub. 
ject, thar it deſtroys the very Nature of the Sub- 
ject to be hut it a8, Al Circles bave à Cemer 
and Greemference 1 ae, in Wann Wen Naum 
art immortal. 
10 * pbyſſcal or mart Univerſality, "i ei os 
cording to the Order and common Courſe of Na- 
ture, à Predidate agrees to all the Subjects of that 
Kind, though there may be ſome accidental and 
tier Exceptions; as, All Men uſe Words 
40. expreſs thtir Thaughts, yet dumb Perſons are ex. 
cepted, for they cannot ſpeak. ll 'Bedfts have 
four Feet, yet there may be ſome Mer with 
five: Or maimed, who: have but three. | 
A moarabUniverſality,is when the Petdicne agrees 
to the greateſt Part of the Particulars which are 
contained: under i the uni verſal Subject; as, All 
Negroes are Ueatures: All Men are govern. 
d by Afefion. rather. than by Reaſon A +he- old 
amans Javed: abeir Country: And-the' Seripture 
ules this, Language, when St Hani cells 9 0 
are always: Liars. er e + 
Now it is evident, that a deriel or Gogular 
Concluſion cannot be inferred from a moral Uhi- 
verſality, nor always and infallibly from a pa 


One, 
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one, though it may be always. inferred. from a. 
Uni verſality which. is metaphyſice!, withont any 
Danger or Po@bility ofa Mita. 

Let it be ohſerved alſo, that uſually w make 
little or no Diſtinction in common Language, 


between „ 


univerſal. ys * ine 1s; 
Note a. An —— — 

colloctively for all its particular Ideas united toge- 
ther, and ſometimes —5 3 
of them ſingle and alone. . 
Inſtances of a colleBtve | 
theſe : All theſe Apples — Bula: 
Hears of the Night are ſufficient” for. Sleep tr All the 
Rules of Grammar overload the Memory. In theſe 
Propoſitions it is evident, that the Predicate be- 
longs not to the Individuals ſeparately, but to the 
whole colleſtive Idea; for we cannot affirm the 
fame Predicate if we change the Word 4 into one 
or into every, we cannot ſay one Apple or every 
Apple will fill a Buſhel, &c. Naw ſuch a cailectiue 
Idea, when it becomes the Subject of a Propoſi- 
tion, ought to be eſteemed as one ſingle Thing, 
and this renders the Propoſition ingular or inde- 
finite, as we ſhall ſhew. immediate ly: 

A diſtributive Univerſal will allow the Word all 
to be changed into every, or ĩnto one. and by chis 
Means is diſtinguiſhed from a colleie. 


Inſtances of a diſtributive Univerfal are themoſt t 


common on every Occaſion: ; as, All Aden are mor- 


tal: Every Man is a Sinner, &c. But in this fort 


of Univerſal there is a Diſtinction to be made, 
which follows in the next Reman n. 
Note 3. When an univerſal. Term is taken dif 


als contained in its inferior Species: As when 1 
ſay, Every Sickneſu ae dane. Death) _ 
7 * very 


—— Bo 
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tributively, ſometimes it includes all the Indiuidu- 
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Ecarg-Individual Sickneſs, as Well as Her Rin. 
hairy orogeny includes no more” than 9 75 5 
e ee — wu 
an healed eaſe,” eaſe 
yy Prin 1 every. Kind Bd © Diſeaſe. 
— theſe, Logicians call the Diſtribotio 
of an Univerſal in ſingula generum ; the la is a" 
Diſtrĩbutiom in genera fingulorum. Bur either of 
chem joined to the Subject render 4 Propoſiion 
u niver (Fo rr hs mar or PHT ad 4 
wn 4. The Univerſality of a Subject 1s often 
reſtrained by a Part of the Predicate; as when we 
ſay; all Men learn Wiſdom by Experience: The uni- 
verſal Subject, all Men, is limited to ſignify only, | 
all-thoſe Men who"learn Wiſdom. The” SG pture 
alſo uſes this Sort of · Language, when it peaks of 
all Men being juſtified by the Righttouſneſs of ont,” 
Rom. v. 18. that is, all Men * who are N Ned _—_ 
tain it this Way, © 5 
Obſerve here, that not on] y a metaphyſical or na- 
tural; but a moral: Univerſality alſo is oftentimes 
to be reſtrained by a Part of the Predicate; as 
when we ſay, all Shes Dutch are good Scamen: A 
theJtalians- are ſubuil Politicians ; that is, thoſe 
among the Dutth that are Seamen are good Sea- 
men z and thoſe among the 7aligis who' are Po- 
litictans, are ſubtil Politicians, that hay + oy. are 
generally de e e e | 
Mot g » The Univerſality: of. 4 Tem is ny 
times reflvaied, by the particular Time, 'Plate; Cir-» 
cumſtanse, &c. or the Deſign of the Speaker; as 
if we weite in the City of London, and fay; all 2 
Weavers went to \preferit. their Petition; we mean 
only alt be Weavers tbo dwelt inthe Cily. S8 
when it is ſaid in the Goſpel, all Men Hid mar; 
Mark v. 26. it reaches only to all eee 
bn ide Miracles of oitr SjELv . 
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Here alſd it ſhould be obſtrved; that \awmore/ 
er reſtrained*by Tim, Place; and other 
-Greumſtanits,/as well as: n ſo that by thet: 
Meacs the Wart alf ſometimes does hot extend to 
a tenth Part of thoſe whio at firſt might em to be 
included in that Word V liv 
One Occaſion of theſe Pifficulties and Ambi- 
gulties chat belong to u1iver/al\Propiſitions;: 1% the 
common . and Temper of Mankind, Who 
erally | have: an Inclination to magtiifyctheir 
Ide eas, and 5 atk roundly and uni ver fally: con- 
-cerping any Thing they ſpeak of; which has intro- 
2 Oka univerſal Terms Speech into Cuſtom and 
abit, in all Nations and all Languages, more than 
(ature: or Reaſon would dictate; yet when this 
Cuſtom is introduced, it is not at all improper 
to uſe this/ſort of Language in ſolemn and pred 
n as well as in familiar Diſcourſe,” 


II. Remarks concerts indefinite Propuſttions. 
Nate 1. Propoſitions: carrying in them uriiverſal 
Fotms of Expreſſion may ſometimes. drop”. the 
Nate: of Univer/ality, and become ine ſinite, and 
IS retain the ſame univerſal Senſe, Whether meis- 
ical," natural or Wa whether ne: Ly 

ributive,. RO Wu Yep SSN 
We may give I allänces of each vf kel 
... Metaphyſical; as, -:Circle.bps a Center 4 Cir 
erence.) Natural; as, Beaſts baut four Fer. 
ſoral 3 8, Negroes are ftupid C Hatures, Col 
2 12 W a8, f % Apples cuil il Aces Diſt 
datt Iye.3 a6, Mer ate wortal;:. * 7501 SSS 
ſole 4. Tbere are many Cafes wherein. a dalle 
Kue Idea is expte ſſed in a Propaſition by an id 
nite Term, and that here it deforibes the: Nature 
or Quality of the Subje&, as well as hen it de- 
clan ſome paſt 3 To Fatt; as Fir- trees / 


TH 
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in goal Otdero will gives charming Pioſpect; this 
mia ögnify a Cella inn df Hf arber, ot one makes 
nd Proſpect. In Matters of Fact this Wande 
evident and frequent ; as, The Romans vvert hůhe 
the Gauls: The: Robbers ſurrounded the Cinch 'The 
wild Geeſe flew over the Thames in the Form ef 4 
Midge. All 'thefe'are collective Subjects. 
Mots g. In indefinite Propefitions the SobjeR is 
often reſtłaĩned by the Ptedicate, or by the ſpecial 
Time, Place, or Circumſtances, as well as in Pro- 
poſitibns which are expreſsly univerſal; as, tbe 
Chineſes are ingenious Sill-Meavers; that is, thoſe 
Cbineſes which are Silk-Weavers are ingenious at 
their Work. The Stars appear to us when the Twi- 
lipht is gone; this can ſignify no more than the 
Stars, which are above our Horizon. 
Note 4. All theſe Reſtrictions tend to abe 
ſome indefinite Propoſitions almoſt into pariicular, 
as will appear under the next Fenpen 5 


III. Remarks W OY particular Propefitions, 

& Niue 1. A particular Propoſition may ſometimes 
be expreſſed indefinitely, without any Note of Par- 
ticularity prefixed to the Subject; as, in Times 
Confuſion; Laut ave not executed: Men of Virtue are 
diſgraced, and Murderers eſcape ; that is, ſome Laws, 
ſome Mn f Virtue, ſome Murderers + Unleſs we 
ſhouted call this Language a moral Univerſality, 
though think it can hardly extend ſo far. 

Note 2. The Words ſome, a few, &c. though 
they generally denote a proper Particularity,' yet 
ſometimes they expreſs a collective Idea; as, Jome 
of 'the" Enemies beſet the General around. A few 
Greeks would beat a thouſand Indians. 

I conclude this SeFion with a few tara Re: 
mark on, this Subject, namely, | 


L 2 Gem 
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ticular, Tex inches plural Number may 5 Fre 
ken in pee 1 en de e 


that 185 ff 
. Fregtests Agree 40, be ue ubjecte, it. 
a Pe butiue Idea if not. it is clletive. bam): 
6 ns SIA G M Un es Japan 
Sen, Rem, Il. Univerſal and particular Terms 
in the plural. Number ;. ſuch. as, all, Jemgs. few, 
many, &c.. when they are taken in their diſtributive 
Senſe, , repreſent /everal ſingle Ideas; and hen they 
are thus affixed, to the Subꝰ ect of a Propoſition, 
render that. Propoſition univerſal. ot pariicalar, ac- 
cording to the ne or kf 15 oe 
Terms affixed. a l ae innoiltogong!aoi 
\ A) nn 
Gen. Rem. Ul. Uniuerſal and particulan Terms 
in niche plural Number, taken in their collective: Senſe, 
repreſent, generally, one cle ine: Idea. Gt 1; 
If chis one collective Idea be thus repreſented. 
(whether, by univerſal or a Tee as the 
Subject of a Propoſition, which. Aries 4e Na- 
ture of 4 Thing, it properly, makes either a fpgular 
or an indefinite Prapoſil ion for che Words, "al 
ſens, a fern, c, do not then, devote; the Nan: 
tity of the Propoſxi but are eſteemed merely 4 
Terms which connect the Individuals together in 
order to compoſe one collefive Idea. Obſerve theſe 
Inſtances, all the Sycamores in the Garden would 
make a large Grove; that is, this one Collection 


of Sycamores, which is a fngular Idea, Some of i ; 


the Sycamores in the Garden would make a fire Grove. 
Sycamores o make a noble Grove: In theſe laſt 
the Subject is rather indefinite than fingular. But 

it 


* e 
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ir rey Evident; that" in each of theſe Propoſi- 
Fons 15 gels only beſeng to a che: 
144 and thereföre the Sabes muſt be ſtecined 
4 tlerve." yS(l3 naw DO” 01 / las bag. ot 
IT this! rolle Ila (whether Wöprebeme by 
vhiverſil'or parade Terttis) be uſed in 1 
pft Marler; of Fact, ttien it is | generally "to 
elleemed a „f ied — and renders the Propo- 
ſition 7 ingular. : ; as all the Soldiers of Alexander mage 
* Ae "Pry": N fee Miacedonikns" van 
be lunge Army of Darius: Some Grenadiers in rd 
Cum plundered" all 7he Weipbbouring Totonn 
e dd ſhewn before, that if à Prepoſition 
diferibing"the Naur e, Things has aft DidefiniteSub- 
je, It is generally to be eſteemed anbei in its 
propthrignal Setiſe: And if it Has a Ani Sub- 
jet, in its propoſitional Senſe it is e ranked 
with Univerſals. 

After all; we muſt be forced to confeſs, that: the 
Langunge of Mankind, and the Tdiorms'of Speech, 

are ſo exceeding various, that it is hard to reduce 
theft few Rules; und if we would gain a juſt 
ard preciſe Idea ef every univerſal, wal and 
thde fintte Expreſſioh; we wits not ogly conſider 
the idiom of the Language, but the Time, 
the Place; the Occa fon; the Circumſtances of the 
Matter Wolken ef, au thus penetrate as fur as por 
fibitt6' this Deſign of the Fines dw bon ay 
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Of Affirmative and Negative Propoſitions. 
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W HEN a Propoſition is conſidered With re. 
gad to its Copula, it may be divided into 
affirmative and negative; for it is the Copula joins 
or disjoins the two Ideas. Others call this a Divi- 
Aon of Propoſitions according to their Quality. 
An Airmative Propofition is when the Idea of the 
Predicate is ſuppoſed to agree to the Idea of the 
Subject, and is joined to it by the Word is, or are, 
which is the Copula; as all Men are Sinners, But 
when the Predicate is not ſuppoſed to agree with 
the Subject, and is disjoined from it by the Par- 
ticles is not, are not, &c. the Propoſition is nega- 
tive; as, Mau is not innocent; or, no Man is inno. 
cent. In an Affirmative Propoſition, we allert one 
Thing, to belong to anather, and, as it were, unite 
them in Thought and Word: In Negative Profo. 
fitions, we ſeparate one T hing from another, and 
deny their Agreement. 
It may ſeem ſomething, odd, that two Ideas or 
Terms are faid to be digjoined, as well as ine by 
a Copula : But if we can bur ſuppoſe the negative 
Particles do really belong to the Cophla of nega- 
tive Propoſitions, it takes away the Harſhneſs of 
the Expreſſion; and to make it yet ſofter, we may 
conſider that the Predicate and Subject may be 
robert ſaid to be joined in @ Form of Words as 3 
_ Propoſition, by connective Particles in Grammar 
or Logick, though they are disjoined in their Senſe 
and Signification. Every Youth, who has learned 
his Grammar, knows there are ſuch Words as 
di junctive Propoſitions, © © ho 


Several 


hell TherrightaUſe of Region. #g7 
Several Things are worthy our Notice on this 
Subject. 
Nate 1ſt, As. there ure ſome Terms, or Wards, 
and Ideas (as I have ſhewn before) concerning 
which it is hard to detertnine ng are 
negative or paſitive, ſo there are ſome tions 
concerning which , N be W (ay. N 
he - whe 1.WE ſay , 
13 "7 e ag to, unſt; % Orater : 
4 10 edition , #0 Muſcovy : 12 | 
36h 70 Perot ke ap. Fel. 1 1 nat: necelſary_ f 47 
1a to. 973 French; 4 and . for a e * 
15 cench is need[e/x. The Senſe of theſe Pro- 
Poſitions is very plain and N though Logicians 
might ſquabble perhaps a whole Day, whether they 
ſhould, rank them under the Names (of Negative or 
Affirmative. 25 
„Mate zd, In Latin and Engliſh two Negatives 
Joined 1 in one Sentence. make an Affirmative; as 
1 5 we declare uo Man ts. not mortal, it is the 
; 755 as though, we ſaid, Man. is mortal But in 
=_ Greek, 19 7 tentimes in French, two Negatives | 
WF N ut. 0 ſtronger Denial. 4 
ote Lo mere negative Term, not, de 
= opula of an univer/al affermative 
15 115 uces it to a Particular Negative; 
Mere ET ſignifies the ſame a8, ſome 


are nal. wiſe 5 {3 
by ath. all Afirmative Propofit tions, the 
pred dicate is in its Whole Comprehenſian ; ; 
8 eech yn Part and Attribute of it is 
a med concerning the Subject ; as when I ſay, 
14 te Cure f 15 an boneſt Man, every Thing. that 
EE 7 to 22 is affirmed ee a tr ufe 
| lots 12 2 Ju al 1 Negative nal rhe «Phe 


f "dieate + taken in its whole E. xtenh1 ion; that is, 
al : ya L 4 every 


% 
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every. Species and Individual that is contained i in 


the peverdl Iden of the Predicittz' is utterly denied 
; 60 Thing el 86 Rn 


is not nimal, we exclude all Sorts and 
1 NR fan anne Whatloevet from the 
Idea of a Spirit. Pt has W 
From theſe two Taft Reb ve maß derive 

this Inference, that we ought: to attend to the entire 
Comprebenſion of out Ideas, and to the*wniver al 

| e fon of them, as far as we have proper Capa- 
ty for it, before we grob too confident in our 
Amine or denying any Thing which may have 
"the leaſt Datknels, Doubr or Difficulty attending 
it! Tr is the want of this Attention that berrays d 
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FO two Ideas being joined or digjoined* in 
various Forms will afford os FIGS Propdſi- 
tions: All theſe may be diſtinguiſhed accdrting to 
their Qhantity and their Quali) into four, which 
ae marked or ed oy, the. Letters AED . O, 
thus: EL -"* l IS v in! OW] fl ? 8 
op: Univerſal Afirmatiy e. f, 
| rows apt) 22 e 
u BY Particular Affirmative. J 
I "FP Particular Negative... - 


eeuc Lan , * 
WN Ar 
ww? 2% The Reader ſhould remember here, that a Propoſition 


according to its Puantity is called Univer/al or Particular; and 
accordin 8 to its Dalig. it if either ATT or Negative. 
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ni bopjethoo' Naw. ary generalit ter atk; 


„ Aſſerii I, Negat. Os ſe e 94 
bas ende Is bul-v+3 2 17 
ü This 'may-be exemplified by n e 


Vine and a Tree. 
vie A Every Vine it 4 Tree. 
Jus E No. Kine. is a Tree. c A 
DL. Some Vins is a Tre. 

Same Vine is not a Tree. 

0 The Logicians of the Schoals. have Mitten 
many large Trifles concerning the Oppeſition and 

unberſion of Propoſitions. it will be ſufficient 
here to give a few brief Hints of theſe Ame, 
that the earner may not be utterly Whalrape, of 
them. 

Propoſitions which are made of the ſame Sub- 
ject and Predicate, are ſaid to be oppoſte, when that 
which is denied in one is affirmed in the other, 
either in whole or in part, without any Conſidera- 
tion whether the Propoſitions be true or no. 

If they differ both in Quantity and en they 
35, alles n as, 


1 
21 
o 


eee en bach falſe at the-ſame 
0 16 Tre. ,.. 28 Time. Ot Py 


If two Univerſals differ in Quality we are Con- 


traries, as, 


A Every Vine 10 5 


Tree. 169991 ti Theſt Can never be both true 
Fin together, but they may be 
F AS: Jrchoph falſe. | 


If two Pardethr Propoſitions differ in u 
they are Subcontraries, as, 


7 


EF & 
' 14 8 bt 1 


\ "On 
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I Seme- Hine is u *Thele / thay' Be Both true to- 


Is linimon. K ther, 'bat2they ein Arber 
O Some ine is not 1 1 both kalen O noiunngs(! 


2 10 vino 8& 10 
Both. particular and univerſal Propoſitigns which 
tee in Quality, but not in Quantity, are called 
Sabattern, though theſe are, 5gt properly op- 
Her as, WIN rs . Hefen S 
D u ide A Every Vine 16 4 Tree. CB) WARTS) 
WV. 2. Bop eee 42 Tree. n dw * N 
1 IR ein r Nen 
e 1 E N Nin is. is 4 7 Sener — 2 N 
0 LY Same. Vine. is not a Tree. Ale "TAG 
The Canons of Jubalternate Prapgſitiuns ate. vi- 
Jaw reckoned theſe three, namely, (I.) If an uni- 
verſal Propoſition be true, the Particular will be 
true alſo, but not on the contrary. And (2.) If a 
articular Propoſition be falſe, the Univerſal muſt 
falſe too, but not on the contrary. (g.) Sub- 
altern Prapoſitians,\ whether univerſal or particular, 
may ſometimes be both true and. ſometimes both 
f ale W 5 


P's Tee. 8 10 F T6: 1 10. : 


ag 
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The Couture on of Propoſitions, when the 8 
ject and Predicate change their Places with Pre- 
ſervation of the Truth. This may che done with 
conſtant Certainty in all aniuerſa Negatives and 
particular Ajjirmatives 3 as, 10 Spirit is an Animal, 
may be converted, 2g Animal is 4 Spirits and ſome 
Tree is a Vine, may be converted. ſome. Hint is 4 
[F#eec: But there is more of formal Trifling in this 
ſort of Diſcourſe than there is of ſolid Improve- 
ment, becauſe this ſort of Converſion atiſes merely 
from the Form of Words, as connected in a R 
i rather than from the Matter. 

Let it may be uſeful to obſerve, 1 are 
ſome ꝓropoſitions, which by Reaſon of the Idea; 
vor 8 Which ds are compoſed, 'may be 
5581910 converted 
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Nau with 158 871 Truth: Such are "thoſe 
Propoſitions whoſe, Predicate is £ nominal er teal 
Definition. of th debe * the Difference of it, 
or a Property of the fourth Kind, or a ſu perlative | 
Pegtee of any Property or Q Quality ier 
or in hort, whereſoever” the Prediexte' and the 
Subject have exactly che ſamme Extenſion, ot the 
ſame: Comprehenſion; as, every Vine is u Tree 
OY Grapes ; and every Tree' bearing Grapes is a 

Vine: Religion is the trueſt Wiſdom, and the trueft 
Miſdom is Religion: Julius Cæſar was the'Firft 
Emperor of Rome: And the firſt Emperor of Rome 
wi Julius Cæſar. Theſe ate the : Propoſitions 
which are properly convertible, and they ars Gall- 
oy reciprocal Fropęſitions. os | F: 
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Apres Diviſion of Propoſitions among 
The ſcholaſtick Writers is into pure and mo- 
dal. This may be called (for eee a 
Diviſion according to the Predicate. | © 
When # Propoſition merely expreſſes that: the 
Predicate is connected with the Subject, it is called 
a pure Propqfition; as, every true Chriſtian" is an 
Honeſt Man. But when it 2 allo the Way 
and Manner wherein the Predicate is connected 
witla the Subject, it is called a modal Propoſition ; 
as, when I fay, it is neceſſary that 4 ey "Elvis 
Should be an honeſt Man. +5 more 
Logical Writers generally make the Anda li e f 
this Propoſition to belong to the Copula, beni it 
ſhews the Manner of the Connection between the 
Subject and Predicate. But if the Form of the 
N | Sentence 


\ 3 no N N an IId 
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Sentenee 20 M ogra? Propofftioh Be duly 
_ «dhe Mode irſelf is the very Predicar 
Propoſition; dit müſt run this 7441's 3 
Chriſtian Huld be" an botieſt' MAN 95 15 
Thing,” arid then the whole priiaty Propoliti 
incleded\ir the Subje&t of the mA Pro 29 
There are "four. Modes of connecting the'P edi. 
cate with the Subject, which are uſus 0 
up on this Occaſion, namely, et 455 
tingrucy, which are tuo Oppoſit i FR wn 
a> willy, which: are alfo Opens Sas; ot rs 
peers that a Globe Gould be round: Wat e 
Word or Glaſs is an unnbtelſ ry Or 
pe ey Thing 1 iy inpaſible tbat a Globe v he 
nare 5 J. 10 ahbe hat a Ger may be mage 'of 
ig on 72 ennie? 
With Rega che mode} Peep which 
the Schools have Introduced, I would 'make thele 
CO TOAD $2,198 EN SO pI8 Cn” 
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formed by the Reſlutien o of the Words, Stag bj, 
might not bo, can be, and cannot be, into boſe 

more explicate Forms of a logical: Copula and 
Predicate, is neceſſary, is contin wget, is poſſible, is 
impoſſible : For it is neceſſary that a Globe ſhould be 


round, ed no more than that @ Globe muſt be 
rm e e en der Abt Baa 1 


RNemard 2. Let it be noted; chat this uad 
Modality is only an Euumeratisn df the natural 
Modes or Mantiers wherein the Pfedicate is Con- 
nected with the Subject: We might ao" deſcribe 
 ſeverali moral And e Modes of 5 
Ideas together, namely, Lawfulne an - 
eee and *Ineonvemehty, 786, whence 
ay form ſuch modal Propoſitions as theſe : It 

16 
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nee for 2⁰9 Peron to Min? Importen“ MN t 
ul for Chriſtians xo , Fleſb.inkeatt 
lh {Bat zoe thint is inen padirnt t Hur a Man. 
eta bis eee ee RNAI 
re are. leveral other Mages of ſpeafting 
e a Predicate is connected with © Sul ject : 
is certain, it is doubifud, is is probabie;: 
it th, Poor alles A is agreed, it is granted, is in nid 
| 5 The Ac 6k it is written, & c. bien Ne 
orm ath an, Kindv.of 444. Prapaſitionn. 
0 jut net er the ality be, natural, nora 
Co 


92005 proper, a and all the reſt of the Fos 
Py 


to the Subject; and thus they become gare Propg- 
Alion of a complex Nature, of which we ſhall 
treat in the next Section; ſo that there is no great Need 

of making Madals of a diſtinct Sort. 
Th here are many little Subtilties which the 
Schools acquaint us with concerning the Canuer- 
ion and Oppoſition and Equipollence of theſe modal 
Propofitians, ſuited, to the Latin or Greek Tongues, 
Te and fit to paſs, away the 
ime of a 8 Student, Father tha to enrich his 


nd er eng. 51 Ot 45 1 211110 1 Th 1845 fr 
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Wu an & 36417 noc; 0 
'o Angle Propoſitions, whether fo imp! e or 3 : 


HEN we. conſider. the Matte of Frogiſi. 
ine, $0gerher... wich the Formatian of 
Wo and the Meterials: whereof. they are made; 
0 1 8 them into Angle and compaundi. / DoD 

Ale le, Propofition,. is that which has.but one 

Jed, and one Predicate ; but if it has mate! 
Subjects or mote Ficken it r r 
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Soca ce indeed it contains, t or mote 
ſitions in it: oi toes dgvod3 Og" TRIED 
Ben (which: alſo Called chie- 
0 Y may be dd again N com- 
Val ger aid 36 AQ * Js 28 WN aer cer . 
2k ro Angle Propel i is tha hee Subjert 
edicate are made vp, of ſerms; as, 
225 is deſirabis: Every. Beier 9 No 
e ode 21 56H - avw% war ed 
„Alben the; Jubyect or Predicate, both are 
e up of complex Terms, it is cal = perth 
repoſition ; ö 5 very ſiucore Penitent is pardoned ; 
Firius is deftrable: for its own dates Ne Mau alite 
e nene. Sos 281-10 1 
If the Term. which is added to the Subject of a 
— Propoſition be either eſſential or any way 
neceſſary to it, then it is called explirative, for it 
575 Den the Subject ; as, Euery mortal Man 
Son of Adam. But if che Term added to make 
8 8 complex Subject, does not neceſſarily or 
conſtantly belong to it, then it is determinative, 
En 44 the Subject to a particular Part of its 
˖ 


ſion ; as, Euer pious Man fall be happy. 
firſt Propoſition the Word martial is metely 
explicative : . the ſecond een the Word 
pious is deter minativce. K QLD 

Here note, that whatſoever og! Ibe armed or 
denied concerning any Subject, with an-explicative 
Addition, may be alfo affirmed or denied of that 
Subject without it; as we may boldly ſay, Ever) 
Man is a Son of Adam, as well as every mortal 


Man: But it is not ſo, where the Addition is 
E Leer- | 
10 OWI 230.0 19) Fry : 


As fSmple þ > So are ppoſed to complex, an i 
io compo nd, ee. are venir 5 1 
52 ongue in this reſpett havi 
Adindtvgs above the learned Languages, which Rave no 
uſual Word to diſtinguiſh fng/e from /imple, 
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Adtemharhee, for we cannot fay, Euer 3 0 ſha 
be ha «ppg, © though every pions Man hat be fo. 
in Complex Propelition' de Preicate or Sub- 
is ſometimes made complex by tie Pronouns, 
who, which, whoſe, to whom, &c. which make "4 
ther Propoſition as, Every Man we 18 | 
| forall be'ſaved : Julius, whoſe Sirname was Eger, 
overcame" Pompey: Bodies, which ate tranſparent, 
babe many Pores. Here the whole Prope tion is 
called the primary or chief, and the additional 
Propoſition is called an incident N ſtin. But 
it is ſtill to be eſteemed in this metely as a 
Part of thè complex Term; and the Truth or 
Falſhood of the wwhole complex Propoſition: is not to 
de judged by che Truth or Falſhovd of the incident 
Hropaſition, e y the Connection of the whole 
Subject with the Predicate. For the incident 
Ptopoſition may be falſe, and abſurd, or 3 
ble, and yet the whole complex Propoſition ma 
be true a8, 4 Horſe which "has? ings might 
oer he Thames. aof 
Beſide this dump ker which belongs to- the 93. 
eli or Predicaſe, logical Writers uſe to ſay, there 
is 2>Complexion' which may fall upon the Cpu 
allo/7 Hut this Ichave accounted for in the Sein 
concerning modal Propoſitions; and indeed 1 is 
not of much Importance whether"? it Wee e p laced 


there ot here. An leu (ak of 
2. TOTP» 
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A Conpond Propoſition is made up of tuo or 
mote Subjects or Predicates, r boch an 

it contains iii Wo" or more” Prop Tons, yhic 


ate either plainly re , * ae and implied.” 


The 


* n CK or, Part Il. 


. 12 of com und Propofitions re. thoſe 
wherein the Com 5 expreſſed and evident, 
and 72K are re. diſt ngviſhed. þ into: theſe. Is Kinds, 


natne " Copulatro , „ Candilianal, 
Can} i Roe Relalibe r 7 2 © Nn 


aq & * "Propefic tions Ie tht: wh 95 
Mite Sul FeCts « or F Predicates 10 . 2 
tive or negative Conjunctions; ; 55 be 7 
Honour are Temptations to Pride : Carat conquered 
the Gavls and the Britons : Neither. Gold por Jew- 
as will re Immortality. "Theſe . 
ently compounded, for. each of the 
eben 115 two Propoſitions, namely, cher 
| art 200 Fe 8 To Pride; and Honaur i. is  Tempia- 
di; and fo the reſt, * 
* The Truth of ropulative Propo fition depends 
upon the Truth of all the 21 of them; for if 
Cæſar had 7 the Gaul, and not the Bri- 
ton, or the Britois, and not the Gauls, the ſecond 
copulative Propoſition had not been true. 
Here note, thole 9 8 W hich. cannot be 
reſolved into two or more Dogs: e Proc poſitions, are 
not properly copulative, though two of more Ideas 
be connected and coupled. by ſuch Cooker Ir 
either in the Subj ject or Predicate.;, 5 1 
three male _ five 7 Ito jeſty and Mee kneſs da 775 Th 
meet : The Sun, "Moon, and 99055 are of i 110 Af 
ſeen at once. "Such Propolition! P20 Ire RB. 


merely complex, 1250 the Piedicate © ** 
| affirmed of each Jing le Sabjec 105 7 of ras bs 


| them tog 1 7. 57 8 7 Si — 5 "oC 1 
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2 rar 8 Nin is either 
255 2 Es, on The ne: 
ceffiry at ot = Opoolidion of the arts 
977 only the laſt of theſe Fxamples is 55 
9 8 firſt, are not ſtrictly true; becauſe 7 Wi- 

Medium between Day and Niebt ; and 
3 1 is. 4 Dun between ſhining. 
an . 
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III. — or ai Phopoſitighs,” are 
choſe” whoſe Parts are united by the condition 
N , If the, Sun be fred, the Earth. muſt 
there be na Fire, there will len Smoke... 
n The firſt Part of theſe Ptopolitions, 
that wherein the Condition is contained, 1 leg 
che Bae n, the other is called the BEET ; 
The Truth of theſe Propoſitions depends not at 
all on the Truth or Falſhood of their two Parts, 
bor on the Truth of the Connection of them; for 
each Part of them may be falſe, 15 yet the whole 
Propofition.zrue;, as, If there be no Arge, there 
will be nd future f Fus . Nee 
IV. Gaul al bebe are where two rage 
dons ate joined b' y cauſal Particles ; as 5 5 OK es Were 
nat built hat, 115 might be deſtroy 
* un 1220 bead bo be fe followed | evi B 
ruth or A teu/e/ Propoſition ariſes not "EAN 
Ks Fit, of the Par th, but from the cauſal In- 
fluente that the One it bas upon, the other z 
for both Parts may 125 true,” pet the Propoſition 
falle, if one Fart be not the Cauſe of the ther. 
ans To, NN Propoſal Dons 
e 
thut el, Woe 451 are "Men. 


M | | V. Re- q 
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V. Relative, Propoſitions have their Parts joined 
by ſuch. Particles, as expreſs a Relation or Com- 
pariſon. of „ pon to another, 3 as, When hoi. 
are ſileut, I will ſpeat e As muchas you are worth, 
fo much. you ſhall be. efteemed. : As is the Father, fo 
is the Son: I bere there. 15 * Tale. Bearer, Conten- 
tion will cedſ e. 

Theſe are very much akin to conditional Propo- 
fitions, and the Truth of ene. __ * the 
Joſtre. WN malen bog 4 

VI. Diſeretige Bray tian = ate foch Wieden Va- 
rious and ſeemingly oppolite Judgments are made, 
whoſe. Variety or "Diſtinction is noted by the Par- 
ticles, but, though, yet, Sc, as, Travellers may 

change their Climate, but not their Temper : Job Wa; 
patient, though bis Grief was great. | 

The Truth and Goodneſs of a diſcretive Projo- 
tin, depends on the Truth of both Parts, and 
their Contradiſtinction to one another; for though 
both Parts. ſhould be true, yet if there be no ſecm- 
ing Oppoſirion between them, it is an uſeleſs 
Aſlertion, though we cannot call it a falſe one; 
as, Deſcartes was 4 Pbilaſopber, yet be u 0 
Frenchman : +7he Romans were valiant, but they 
Hole Latin; both which. Propoſitions.) are ridicu- 
lous, for want of a mug pelt 


tion between 
the Parts. dN 21011119 f WII 21815 52 
Since we have declared 8 A Fruth-and 
 Falfhod: of thefe comprund Propoſitions conſiſt, it 
hee bro poli h they Ye 
thefe Pro vions ben they geo. (maj op- 
Al compound: eee BESS 0 leren 
* Diſßaretives, are properly denied or contra- 
dicted when the Negation affects their eonjunctive 


Particles; as, if the disjunctive Propoſition aſſerts, 
It 


alſo to give. ſome NAS Gere how any of 


2 3 " 5 . 7 7 1 
e e e IE ö 


chef. Tie right Uſe GR AON "ns 
r i either) Day r Nie he. The Opponent ſays, 7 
er tiber Day oi 4 Ori iy * 
1 vn I b4 ritben Day or MRD, ſo chte by gone 
row is denied, by ſaying. JF does 23 
I the Zarib nuſt mae if the Sun be fit. 
n Aigjungtive Pro phition ay de ente ade allo 
by denying * N Parts; as, if is neiber "wor 
Ni on » 03 nie Hon VII 518 ot 
4d deb Shaxfb Propafilen may be dbmed or op- 
poſed indirefly and improperiy,whew either Part of 
the Propoſition is denied; and it muſt be -falſe if 
either Part be falſe: But the Deſign of the Pro 
 Hrion being to ſhew the ca? Connection of che two 
Parts eich Part is ſuppoſed to 'be\rrug and It is 
not roßerly eontradicted as 4 al Propoſition, 
vnkillone Fan ef it be 0 e Cant of 
the other, IDITY, UN 
"Ay f61Oypllatives and Bitz wwe, becauſe their 
Truth depends more on the Truth of their Parts, 
therefore theſe may bo oppoſed or denied, as many 
Ways as the Parts of Which chey dare empoſecd 
maß be denied; o chis copulative Propoſitjon, 
Riches and Honbur urs Temptations to Pride; may 
de denied by ſuying, Riches ars no Tomptations, 
though Honour may bet or, Honour is not a Temp- 
tation, Though Ricbes may be or, Neither Sims | 
nor. Honour "are Tmin, & 11 1. 
So this diſcretive Propoſition, Fob war Shtiew, 


ade bis Grips great" ed e ee. 
Job tb nor bis Grieſ was g boat: or, 
Job wits ee Grief wal un, ge, of, 


Jol war not patiem, nor was bit Grief \great. > (1 
We proceed now to the ſecond Suat of dom 

Propoſitions, namely, ſuch wh/#:Compuption 4s not 

expreſſed; but latent orcanrealed, yer a 'fanal Attetſ- 

tion will find two Propoſitions weloded ere d 

Such are theſe that follow; x. 

8 M 2 1. Ex- 


# 
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4 Excluſives 3 as, The pious Man alone is happy. 


It ts only Sir tinge Nowten could Jon. out true Phi. 


loſophy. * Vs 


2+ Exceptives Z as, Vs of he Ancients but Plato 
2 defended the Soul's Immortality. The Os 
5 none But don 


3. Comp varatives; "ey Pain is 100 grealeſ Mic. 
foe, No | Turk Was fiercer than the Spaniards at 
Mexico. 
| Here note, that the comparative Degree does not 
always imply the poſitive ; as if I fay, A Fool is 
better than a Knave, this does not affirm that Folly 
is Soc, but chat it is a 4% Evil than Knavery 


4 Inceptives and Deſitives, which relate to the 
beginning: or ending of any Thing; as, The Latin 


Tongue is nat yet ele N. Man before Orpheus 


wrote Greek Verſe. Peter Czar of e y began 
10 civilix his Nation. 
N theſe may be added ee e ; as, " 
remain ts this Day; which includes at leaſt two 
Propoſitions, namely, Rome was,” and Rome i. 


lere et other Authors ſpend Time * Pains 
| jving the preciſe Definitions of all theſe Sorts 
2 topoſitions, which may be as well underſtood 
by Ne Names and Examples: Here let them 
tell what their Truth depends upon, and how they 
are ta be oppoſed or contradicted; but a moderate 
Share of common Senſe, with a Review! of what 
is ſaid on the former Compounds,” w will ſuffice for all 
theſe Purpoſes without the Formality of Rules. 
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Reste are next to Ye! conſidered PORE 

to their Senſe or Signification,, and thus: they 
are diſtributed into true and falſe, A true Propo- 
ſition repreſents Things as they are in themſelves; . 
but if Things are repreſented otherwiſe than they 
are in themſelves, the Propoſttion is alſo: 

Or we may deſcribe them more particularly thus; 
a true Propeſttion joins thoſe Ideas and Terms toge- 
ther whoſe Objects are joined and or it dis- 
Joins thoſe Ideas and Terms, whoſe 3 67 diſagree, 
or are disjoiaed; as, * B bas Wings; a Brute 
is not immortal. 

A falſe Propoſition j joins thoſe Ideas or Terms 
whoſe Objects Age, or it digoins thoſe whoſe 
Objects agree; as, Birds bade 1 Wings 3 Brutes 
are immortal. * 

Noe, It is impoſſible that the ſame Propaſition 
; ſhould. /be bath true and falſe at the ſame Time, in 
2 the ſame Senſe and in the ſame Reſpect; becauſe a 
” Propoſition is but the Repreſentation of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Things: Now it is im- 
= - poſibletbat: the ſame Thing ſhould be and not be, or 
lot ile ſame Thing ſhould agree and not agree, at 
tze ſame Tyme and in ibe ſame Reſpect. 'L his is a 
firſf Principle of human Knowledge. 
Vet ſome Propoſitions may ſeem to Hitler 
one another, though they may be both true, but 
in different Senſes, or Reſpedts, or Times; as, 
Man «was immortal in Paradiſe, and Mal 2945 mgr - 
tal in Paradiſe. But theſe two Propoſitions*mult 
be referred to different Times; as, Man before bis 
M 3 | Fall 


un 
. 
4 
CY 
»#/ 


5 N De 


ro 4-016 4 C\Kr;On' Furt ll. 
Fall was: immortal, but at the Fall he became mor- 
tal. So we may fay-riows Man it mortal, or Mun 
ts immortal, if we take/thele Propelitions in dif- 
ferent Reſpects as Man is an immortal Creature 
45 tu his Sou? but mortal ar ν H Rodi A great 
Variety of Difficulties and ſeeming Contradictions, 
botiy in holy Scripture: and other M ritings, may 
be ſolved and explained in bis Manner. [| : 
an. Phe moſt irmportant»Queſtion: on this Subject 
is this, luft 448 the; Griteriong ar diſtinguiſhing 
Mark of Truth, How ſhalkwe kaow when a Pro. 
poſition is really true or falſe? There are ſo many 
if of Truth in the World, ſo many falſe 
Appedrances of Truth, chat ſome Sects have de- 
clared there ãs no Poſſibility of diſtinguiſhing Trulb 
from Faiſhood; and therefore they have abandoned 
all Ptetences to Knowledge, and maintain ſtrenu- 
oully that nu hing is to be known,” UT 30093 cfivi; + 
elon The felt den of this amour made themſelves 
famous in Greece by the Name of Scepticks, | that 
i, Seekers 71 They were alſo: called — 
borrowing their Name from Hcademia, their School 
or Place of Study. They taught that alli Thing, | 
--arecuncertain, though: they allowed that ſome are 
more probable than others. After thele aroſe the 
Sect of Hyrrbonicts, ſo named from Fyrrho their 
Maſter, Who would not alloweone Pro to 
be mote probable than another; but profeſſed that 
1 lb Things avereequally> uncertain; Now all, theſe 
Men (as an ingenious Author gexpteſſes it) were 
rather to be called a Sect of Liars than Philo pber, 
and that Cenſure is juſt, ſot ]). Reaſons: (1% Be- 
cauſe they determined concerning every Propoſi- 
tion that at was untertain, and believed that as 1 
certain Truth, While they profeſſed there , npas\ 16- 
2 4bingdertain; and that nothing could be determined 
ee or n and thus their very 
LON! > M4 Doctrine 
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Doctrine gave itſelf the Lie, (2.) Becauſe they 
judged: and ated as other Men did in the common 
Affairs of Life; they would neither run into Fire 
nor Water, though they profeſſed Ignorance and 
Uocertainty, whether the one would burg, or the 
other drown them. 

There have been ſome in all Ages who have too 
much affected this Humour, who diſpute againſt 
every Thing, under Pretence that Txutb bas ng 
certain Mark to diſtinguiſh it. Let us therefore in- 
quire t 15 the general Criterion of Truth? And 
in order to this, it is proper to conſider what is the 
Reaſon why we aſſent to thoſe Propoſitions which 
contain the moſt certain and indubitable Truths; 
ſuch as theſe, The Whole is Efvater' Iban 4 Part; 

Two and three make ñ̃ uv. 

The only Reaſon why we ins: the Ptopo- 
ſitions to be true, is becauſe the Ideas of the Sub- 
eas and Predicates appear with ſo much Clearneſs 
and Strength of Evidence to agree to each other, 

that the Mind cannot help diſcerning the Agree- 

ment, and cannot doubt of the Truth of them, 
but is conſtrained to judge them true. So when 
we compare the Ideas of a Circle and a Triangle, 
or the Ideas of an Oiſter and a Buller fly, we ſee 
fuch an evident Diſagreement. between them, that 
gut are ſure that a Butterfly is not an Oiſter; nor is 

A Triangle a Circle. There is nothing but the Evi- 

denc of the Agreement or Diſagreement between 

two Ideas, that —_ us affirm or deny the one 
or the other. ia 

Now it will follow from Been ier a clear and 
diſtintt Perception; or full Evidence of the Agreement 

and Diſagreement af our Ideas to one another, or 10 
Things, is a certain Griterion of Truth: For figce 

ur Minds are of ſuch a Make, that where the 

Evidence is exceeding plain and ſtrong, we cannot 

ige oth M 4 withhold 
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e we lſhouſde them be teceſſarily 
xpoſed to believe about complete Evidence 
lhould-be found in any Propofktians\ that ate nut 
true, Bur ſureſy the God of;i perfe@ "Wiſdom, 
Truth and. Dane, would ever oblige his 
Creatures. to be thus deceived and thetefore he 
wobld never have e-nſtitured us of ſuch a. Frame 
as would tender it eee to guard 
aĩnſt Error. Son oh Sd Ho ect 
Another Conſequence ie naturally derived from 
ihe former; and that is, that the only Reaſon: Why 
we fall into a Miſtake, is becauſe we are impatient 
to form a Judgment of Things before we have a 
clear and evident Perception ot their Agreement or 
Diſagreement ; and if we wiſſ make haſte to judge 
while our Ideas are obſcure and eonfuſed, or before 
we ſee whether they agree or diſagree, we ſhall 
plunge ourſelves into perpetual Errors; See more 
on this Subject in an Eſſay on ihe Hreedom f lil 
in Cod and Man e Publiſhed 1732. Sect. 1. p. ig. 
Sold by J. Roberts in Hartict Lane, and R. Heilt 
in the Poultry. Fanden Fd N 0 


Note, What is here aſſerted: concerning the Ne. 


ceſſity of clear and diſtinct Ideas, reters chiefly-ro 
Propoſitions which we form our/e/ves by outown 


Powers: As for Propoſitions, which we derive 


from the Teſti many c ober, they will be actounted 
* in Pe nt 195i 1463 Str DAR uicht vas 
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vad -t fer Prop ſttions aecordings 
torcheir Forde ind heat we ruſt take Notice 
bothoof ee Fee Bek keis of E viderte;"and/the 
Wo ido bow $3 ino G nn 
Propoſitions according to⸗their i erent Degrets 
of Bvilleno are diſtinguiſhed into terrain and Au- 
bim J. 8 , io eu bagiftnco 3 od 199 30 bioow 
Where the Evidence of the Agreement” or Dif- 
agreement of the Ideas is fo ſtrong and plain, chat 
we vabgot forbid nor delay our Aſſent 3 the Pro- 
phfition ais called: certain; as, Every Cirrle bath a 
Denton gp The World did not create itſelf. An Aſſent 
to ſuoh Ptopoſitions is honoured" with the Name of 
Knvwledge. $3911} 10-119 I insdiva bus 18512 
But when there is any Obſcuti6fupbivthe Apree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas, ſo that the 
Mind does not clearly perceive it, Mid is not com- 
ed to aſſent or diſſent, then the Propoſition, in 
a- proper and Philoſophieal Senſe, is called doubift! 
or: uncertain” as; Ibe Planets are inhabited; the 
Souls of Bruter are mert Malter; ibe World will 
not ſtand a thouſand Years longer; Dido built the 
Oy 7 Carthagep G. Such uncer rain Propoſi- 
Hons are catled Opinicns' 06 1990 3 00 

„Wen we conſider ourſelves as ppb or 
Seartberrafter Muth, it would be well if we always 
Falpended a full Judgment or Determination about 
any Thing, and made farther Inquittes, where this 
plain and perfect Evidence is wanting; but we are 


ſo 


"vn may be H that this Cad and Uncertainty be- 
ing only in the Mind, the Diviſion belongs to Propoſitions 
raider accoiding to the Degrees of uur ¶ u chan the Degrees 
Evidence Ear it may. well be anſwered, that the Evidence 
here intended is that Which a appears ſo 1 the Mina, 2 not the 


mere Evidence in the Nature of Thin e Exh 
ed the 


Ne v immediately) the Degree of A * ei ts 

Proportibnable tothe tee i reds. And ther ll 
| ence is not great, whether Propoſitions be called certain | 
gr uncertain, accordin g to the meaſure of Evidence, or of Meint. 
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ſo prone of outſelves to jodgt without full Evi. 
dence, and in ſome Caſes the Nłceſſity of Action 
Ge Affairs of Life, conſtrains us to judge and 


ermine upoi a. tolerable: Degree of Evidence, 
that we vulgarly call thoſe! Propoſitions: certain, 
where we have but very little Room or Reaſon to 
doubt of them, though the Evidence be not com- 
plete: and reſiſtleſs. G6 95 601910] ego 0201 | 
+, Certainly, according to the Schools, is diſtin- 
guiſhed into Objective and - SabjeFive. | Objective 
Certainty, is When the Propoſition is certainly true 
_ in itſelf; and Subject ive, when we are certain of 
the Truth of it. The one is in Things, the other 
is in our Minds. einn 
But let it be obſer ved here, that every Propoſi- 
tion in itſelf is certainly true or certainly falſe. For 
though Doubiſulneſs or Uncertainty ſeems to be a 
Medium between certain Truth and certain Falſ- 
hood in our Minds, yet there is no ſuch Medium 
in Things themſelves, no, not even in future 
Events: For now at this Time it is certain in it- 
ſelf, that Midſummor- Day ſeven Fears hence will be 
ſerene, or it is certain it wil he cloudy, though we 
are uncertain and utterly ignorant what Sort of 
Day it will be: This Certainty of diſtant Futuri- 
ties is known to God only. 
Uncertain or dubious Propefitions, that is, Opi- 
nions, are diſtinguiſhed into probable, or improba- 


SHOSVKETOS Ic \ 
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When the Evidence of any Propoſition is greater 
than the Evidence of the contrary, then it is a pro- 
'bable Opinion: Where the Evidence and * 
meats are ſtronger on the contrary Side, we call it 
im prohable. But while the Arguments on either 
Side / ſerm to be equally ſtrong, and the Evidence 
for and againſt any Propoſition appears equal to 
the Mind, then in common Language we call it a 
eh | doubtful 
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aun (HMſztter 1 iv NWg'alſo calb it & HaHuε or dab. 
fuk Bhoptfirion, wen there are no Arguments on 


bnhery Side g as ner Chriſtmas Daycoitl be g ae 


Harp hifi And in general, allothoſe 

ſitions are enbhiul, Wag die cad perceive no ſuf 
fcignts Marks. r Evidences of Truth cor »Kalſhood. 
In loch a Caſe, che Mind which is ſearching for 
Truth ought to remain in a State f D, or SN 
nene untiꝭ ſuperior Evidence on one Side or the 
other iucline the Balance of the Judgment, and 


determine the ane or Nc to the one 
Sides 215 % nt. SPEND DS 

A gteat many Propoſitions which Wi generally 
believe or diſbelieve in human Affairs, or in the 
Scie + vhave very various Degrees of Evidence, 
whi. et ariſe not to complete Certainty, either ot 
Taub or Falſſiood. Thus it comes to paſs that 
there are ſuch various and almoſt infinite Degrees 
of -Probability and Jmprobability. To a weak Pro- 
bability we ſhould give a weak: Aſſent; and a 
ſtrongen Aſſent is due where the Evidence is greater, 
and the Matter more probable. If we proportion 
our (Afſent in all Ibings to the Degrees of Evidence, 
we do the utmoſt that human Nature is capable of 
in a rational ow to ſecure bull from Error. 0 
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of IS Conſcioufurſ, 3 Reaſon Faith, 
12169] [Q 21.00; Oq« and Auſpiraltun. 4 9013 f 
WSA ad 181i $11? 10 9 0201.1 
Ar TER. haue >conſidered the alten of 
Propoſitions in the various Degrees of it, we 
come to ſurvey the ſeueral Kings of Evidence, or the 
diffrrent Ways whereby Truth is let into the Ming, 
and which: produce atcordinighy, ſeveral Kinds of 
e Wie ſhalt diſtribute them into theſe 
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Evigehe F Lene le, when we frame a 
tion according to the Dietate of any of our 
; fo we Judge har On if He tha a 
Trum et 5 2 leaſant Saund; that Fire burns 
Pool i 3 10 F "is Bard; for we 
Have Kal Kat or 15 al theſe.” Ir is Upon this 
Evidence of Senſe, that we kndd and believe the 
daily Occurrences in human Life; and almoſt all 
the Hiſtories of Mankind, chat are Written by 
Eye or Ear Witneſſes, are duft op on This Prind- 
2 e „1 
BY Under the Evidence of Senſe 4 do not 15 
include that Knowledge which is derived” to us by 
our outward" Senſes of Hearing, Seeing, Feeling, 
" Taſting, and Smelling ; but that alſo which is de 
rived tromthe'inward Senfatioßs and Appetites of 
| Hunger, 7 'birſt, Eaſe, Pleaſure, Pain, Meere, 
Reſt, &c. = al! thoſe Thing which Velong to 
the Body; as, Hunger is” * Painful” Appenite ; 
_ Lightis 2 ; "Rep is ſweet to the weary Limbs. 
.... Propolitions Which aft built on this Evidence, 
1 may de named 11 ble Wir or the! Dictate 


of 8: ſe. eyes 
$5 C1} Foals 2, 29 An Ws 


2 30 As We et Oy bach to the Body by 
"he Evidence of Senſe, fo we leatn what belongs to 
the Soul by an ag Conſticufneſt, "which . 
be called 4 fort, of interna] Feeling,” or ſpiritual 
plarion of what paſſes in the Mind; as, IIb 

1 515 1 J. by tre large Knowledge ; I ſuſpe* WW 
ng Pramice;”. fades bard To day; My Con- 


Ae ace bears Witneſs of my Sincerity ; My Soul hates 
f vain 
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Ideas, by. thoſe two Principles which Mr I 


calls. 275 1 elkion : Ode of them is a 
Font ot Fo what affeQs the Body. and 
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ſitions Which carry thęis own Evidence wi 
18 and 180 no e them. Our 
Perception, of this Self- Evidence in Propoſition 
is called Lale. It is our Ne of 
thoſe firſt. Principles of Truth which, are, as it 
were, w wto t into the very Nature a 9 Make of 
our, Minds: bey are ſo evident. in themfelves.to 
every Man who attends. to them, that they, need 
| Is the e ay peculiar” Ex- 


„34, 


ence. ofa | a e 1 ey can ſcarce 

ever. be proved. or d denied: e eaſily be 

me auſe 0 IS, noch 9 15 ſed to be 
| ear, or © certain, from which, an „5 * 
_ drawn to pr ve them. ey cannot well 


be denied, 8 their own Evidence is ſo bright 
(a0 eonvi 28. Pagen the Terms are 
10 15. flarily a 8 iy 22 
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ingo, and on theti R cedurt theſto have been thbugit 
to be innate Propoſitions, or Truths Sorn' with us] 
Some ſuppoſe that a great Part of the Knowſed 
Angels and human Souls im the ſcparute Sta 
is obtained; in this: Mariner, namely, byſuch an 
immediate Viewof Fhings in their own Natore, 
WHICK: is called Intuition. Aint 


IW. \Regfoningis the next. Sott of Evidetice, a 
it 155 when one Truth is e 3 805 
others by natural and juſt Methods of Argument; 
by if there be much Light at Midnight, I infer, 
it proceeds: fromthe Moon ; becauſe the Sun is un- 
der the Earth . If I ſee a Cottage in a Foreſt, 1 
conclude, ſome + Man has been there and buitt it. 
Or when I ſurvey the Heavens and Earth, this 
gives ren munen that there is 4 God 
who made them. $1667 T 903 10 0. 1 3& 
The Propoſitions which I -belicve i 
Kind of Evidence, are called Contluftons, or 
tional Trutbo and the Knowledge that we ga 
this Way is properly called! Sezente,l! ev © 1 01 
Let let it be noted, that the Word Seience is 
uſdally applied to a whole Body vf regular or me- 
thodical Obſervations or P 
ed Men have formed concertimg any Subject of 
Speculation, deriving one Trutk from another by 
a Train of Arguments. If ti Knowledge chief 
directs our Fracfice, it is ufunlly: cafe am 3,47. 
And this is the moſt remarkable Diſtinction be- 
teen an Art and a Science, namely; the one refers 
chiefly to Practice, the other to Speculation; Ne 
—— "Philefoply, or -Phyſicks, and Onivhogy, are 
£65 Legit and Rhetorick ate called? Arty ; 
de — include both Arn and Science 


2 210K POE {Ano net! jaw 350 ; for 


pl. Note, Side PR Book was Witten © we ive had ſo many 


Appearances of the Aurora Borealis as reduces this Inference 
only to a —— 
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ropofitions;'whichlearn- | 
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for chey have much · of Speculation}! and much of 
Practter in theme 1 Fro ora Vim 0 
Ohſerur here That when the Evidence of a 
Propoſitioq-Ueriyed; from Senſe, Confeionſneſs,, In. 
telligenety cor, "Reaſon, is firm and: indubirabley it 
produces ſuch: Aſſent 28 We e "natural Cer. 
ſainiy. wel ls # fibers: 


„V. Wübeth de Hefter de eise fs an J Pro- 
poſtion from the T fim of others, it is A0 
dhe Euidence of 'Faith\; and this in a large Part of 

edge! / Ten thouſand Things there are 
eve merely upon the Authority or 
Thoſe who have ſpoken or written of 
is by chis Evidence that we know there 
is h — es China, and there war fuch B 
Man as Cicero who dwelt in Rome. It is by this 
that moſt of the Tranſactions in human Life are 
man : We know our Parents and out Kindred 
by this means, we know the Perforts and Laws 
of our-preſent-Goyernors, as well: as Things that 
are at a vaſt Diſtance from us in r Nations, 


According as the Perſons that form us of ar any 
Thing! are many of few; or more or leſs wiſe, 100 
faithful, and credible, ſo our Faith is more or leſs 
firm or avering, and the Propoſition believed is 
either certain or doubtful; but in Matters of "Faith, 


8 eee is called A moral 
taint f Ile Gk 2 (31: I 
"Faith leg Aiſtingoiſhed into Divine and 


Human, not with Regard to the Prophſſtiun that 
are believed, but with Regard 10 he Tie 
upon which we believe them. When God 'teveals 
any Thing to us, this gives us the Evidence of 
divine Fab; but what Man only acquaints us 
. ads a human FONG in us; the one 

being 


if rent 08 Part H. 


being boil uparthe Word of Mis. Silks Fur r 
moral Certainty ; but the other being” 
the Toad of Tm Kin to an abſolute _ fall 
ble Afſurante, ſo we urderttand ean- 
ing el this Word: This is called called ſupernatural 
Cortainiy r 

* Propoſitions which. ey eve upon the Fvidence 
of human Teſtimony, are called Narrariues, Rela- 
tions; Reports, Hiftorical 3 * dut 
ſuch as are built on Divine eftimony, are 
Matters of Revelation, and if they are + of 
E in e, e Z 

. 

ledge, which are faid to be derived from 0065 
tion and Experience, that is, Experience in out- 
ſelves,” and the Obſervationzs we haye made on 
other Perſons or Things; but theſe are made up 
- ſome of the ſormer Springs of hs foin. 
ed together, namely, Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Rea Yor, 
Faith, &c. and therefore ate not reekoned A LF 
tine Kind of Evidence. 298 0110 


1 228 is 4 8 of 18 a 
from all the Former, and 2 is, Ds i an 
overpowering Impreſſion . of any don is 
made upon he Mind by God bite, that | gives 
a convincing and indubitable Evidence of the 5115 
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and Divinity of i it: So were the Prophets he 
Apoltles inſpi Re I ROY, | 
Es ave Been/pleaſed te Wake 


uſe of the ourward Seas "of the inward Work- 
ings of the Imagination, 3 5 . | 
Viſions and Voices, or Reaſoni, 
human Narration, to convey Apine PURE? 10 the 
Mind of the Propher but none n be 
| ufficient 


** Note here, I ſpeak chiefly of the higheſt kind of Inſpirs- 
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WE. ulyally,call divine; Faith; forrevery com- 
on Chriſtian exerciſes kink Cogan nov he be- 
any Eropaſition which God has revealed in 
ig upon t this Account, becauſe: Gd bas ſaid. 
i, A0 augh it. was, by a Train of Reaſonings that he 
kd ta” believe chat ibis is the Hard. F nd: 
Whereas in the, 2 of. e Prophet 
— excrciles. divine Faith, in helieving what 
Ty reveals, but ie is under a ſuperior heavenly. 
ImpreGop,. Light. and Evidence, hereby he is 
Ries that God reveals it. This is the moſt N 
nent Kind of ſupernatural. Certain. A 
ough Perſons might. be aſſured. of their. own. 
laſpir iration, by ſome peculiar and inexpreſii tle Con 
ogg of this divine Inſpiration, and Evidence in 
their on Spirſts, yet it is hard ta make out this 
Inſpiration t. to others, and to convince them of it, 
except by ſome antecedent or conſequent Prophe- 
cies or Miracles, or ſome e Appearances more 
han human. n I c ors. 1} 2 
..The Propoſitions hich are attaine d. by this Sort 
Mdence are called inſpired Truths. This 18 
Vine Revelation AT Huſt Hand, and the Dictates of 
in an-jemediate- Manner, of Mbich Theolo- 
gical Wri riters 6 75 at, large: hut fince it be- 


5 longs only to OY few Favourites af 1 even. to be 
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_ Inſtances! wherein human Faith. Senſe, and Rec- 


wie mingle many Prejadices and ſecret Influences of 
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booſipban: vlidgii e ads bog naloqt Dad bog 
- Remark I. The ſame Propofition may be kboyn 
to us by different Kinds of Evidence: That the 
- bole is bigger than art is known by:aur:Sn/cs, 
andd at is known by the Self- Evidence; of the Thing 
to our Mind. That God created the Heavens: and 
the Zurth is known to us by Neon, and is known 
alſo by divine-Teſtimony or Faubw iii 
104 amo tergqn 1 ide vd gi. 
EKemart II. Among thoſe ratious Kinde mf R 
dence, ſome: are generally ſtrongetr than others in 
their on Nature, and give à better Grund for 
Certainty. Inmard Conſciouſneſi and Iulelligence, 28 
well as divine Faitb and Inſpirution, uſually carry 
much more Force with them than Senſe or human 
Faith, which are often fallible 3 though thete are 


ſening, lay a Foundation alſo for complete Aſſur- 
ance; and leave no room for Doubt. 
EReaſon in its own Natute would always lead vs 
into the Truth in Matters witlin its Compaſs; if 
it were uſed aright, or it would require us to ſuſ- 
pend our Judgment where there is want of Evi - 
dence. But it is our Sloth, > Precipitknay, odenjt, 
Paſſion," and many other Things, that; lead our 
Reafor aſtray in this degenerate and imperfect 
State: Hence it comes to paſs that He guilty 
of ſo many Errors in Reaſoning, eſpecially about 
divine Things, becauſe our Reaſon either is buly 
to inquire, - and reſolved to determine about Mat- 
ters that are above our preſent Reach; or becauſe 


* 
4 


Senſe, Fancy, Paſſion, Tnclination, &c. with our 
Exerciſes of Reaſon, and judge and determine ac- 
cording to their irregular Inſtances. _ 
Divine Faith would never admit of any Contro- 
verlies or Doubtings, if we were but aſſured 2 


un G rigbr Uſ of 'Riason; 185 


God had ſpoken, and that we rightly | ed 1608 
his Meaning: nologie a0 Þ Lens 
«x 388 4. :;59009bivdl io ni ins iff yd 2 01 
mes o'The greateſt Evidence and Cer- 
wainty of any Propoſition does not depend upon the 
Variety of th Ways or Kinds of Evidence, where- 
hy it ĩs known but rather upon the Strength and 
Degree of Evidence, and the Clearneſs of that 
Light in or by which it appears to the Mind. For 
1 that is known only one Way may be 
much more certain, and have ſtronger Evidence, 
thah another chat is ſuppoſed to be:. known many 
Ways Therefore theſe Propofitions, Nothing bas 
19:Properties "Nothing can make itſelf 5'which are 
known only by Intelligence, are much furer and 
truer thar this Propoſition, ' The Rainbow has rea! 
and inherent Colours in it; or than this, the Sun 
rolls rund be Zartb ; though we ſeem. to know 
both theſe laſt by our Senſes, and by the common 
Teſtimony of ou. Neigbhours. So any Propofition 
that is Clearly evident to our on Conſciouſneſs or 
divine Faith, is much more certain to us than a 
thouſand others that have only the Evidence of 
feeble and obſcure Senſatiuns, of mere probable 
'Reaſonings and doubtful Arguments, or the Witneſs 
of fallible. Men,” or 1 12 *. _ GO 
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in theſe following Chapters, might be as well re- 
Hall treat of Reaſoning and Argument; for moſt of 
Keaſoning in them; and while, we — the Spring; 


Life fign ines an ill Opinion which we have conceived 
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IN the End of the foregoing Chapter, Mohave 


* ſurveyed the ſeveral Sores of Evidence. on which 


we build our Aſſent to Propoſitions,, Theſe are 


indeed. the general Grounds upon which we, form 
our Judgments concerning Things. What remains 


in this SEconD PART or Locick is to point out 


the ſeveral Springs and Cauſes. f our Miſtakes in 
judging, and to lay down ſome Rules by which 
we ſhould conduct ourſelves in paſſing, a Judgment 
on every Thing that is propoſed. to us. 


. 1 confeſs many Things which will be mentioned 
ferred to the TRIRD PANT or Locick, Where ve 
our falſe. Judgments ſeem to include a ſecret bad 


of Error, and the Rules of trus Judgment, we do 
at the ſame Time diſcover which Arguments are 
fallacious; which Reaſonings are weak, and hich 
are juſt and ſtrong. |. Yet ſince this is uſually called 
a judging ill; or judging well, I think we may with- 
out any Impropriety treat of it here 3 and this, will 
lay a ſurer Foundation for all Sorts of Ratiacination 
R Aar: 14 31 1917 '% Ha, 

Raſh Judgments are called Preiudices, and 60 
are the Springs of them. This Word in common 
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of ſome other Perſon, or ſome Injury done to bim. 
But when we uſe the Word in Matters of Science, 
* ſignifies @ Judgment that is formed concerning 
4% Per fon or Thing" before ſuffitient Examination; 
and generally we ſuppoſe it to mean a falſe Judg- 
ment or Miſtake : At leaſt, it is an Opinion taken 
up without folid Reaſon for it, or an Aſſent given 
to a Propoſition Before we have juſt Evidence of 
the Truth of it, though the un Ieſelf ay: -hap- 
Pen o be trie Stuggi +F 
Sometimes theſe raſh Judgments nvrtied Pre- 
nj; whereby is meant, that ſome particular 
ihion has poſſeſſed the Mind, and engaged the 
Aſſent, without aner Search or de 
the Truth of it. 4 


Prepbſeſſions; which attend Mankind in every Age 
and Condition of Life; they lay the Foundations 
of many an Error, and many an unhappy Prac- 
tier, both in the Affairs of Religion, and in our 
doi Concernments; as well as in Matters of 
Learning. It e is neceflary for a Man who purſues 
Truth tc inquire into theſe Springs of Error, that 
as far a8 f ible he may rid himſelf of old e 
be and” watch hourly againſt yew ones. 

Phe ber of them is ſo great, and hey are 
10 5 with each other, as well as with the 
Powerd of human Nature, that it is ſometimes 
hard Giſtinguiſti them apart; yet for Method's 
Sale wie Mall feduce them to theſe four general 
Hades, namely; Prejudices ariſing from Things, 
bt from Words,” from ourſelves, or from otber Per- 
eng and after the Deſcription of each Prejudice, 
ve ſhall propoſe one or more e ange | 
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There is a vaſt Variety of cheſe Projudices and 
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PH K firſt Sort" of Prejudices'are thoſe which ariſe 
from tbe Things ibemſelves about which we 
en But here let it be obſer ved, that there is 
nothing in the Nature of Things that will neceſſariſy 
lead us into Error, if we do bũt uſe our Reaſon 
aright, and withhold our Judgment till there ap- 
pear ſufficient: Evidence of Truth. But ſince we 
are ſo unhappily prone to take Advantage of every 
doubtful Appearance and Circumſtance of Fhings 
to form a wrong Judgment, and plunge ourſelves 
into Miſtake, therefore it ĩs proper to conſider what 
there is in the _ 3 that ee EY 
Our n Eid en edu O lasen 
eiten vnifdatngdt nn 
Hh The Obſeurity of 1 Truths, rand Dif 
7 of ſearching them out, is one Occaſion of raſh 
and miſtaken Judgment. 
Some Truths are diſſicult becauſe they lie remote 
2 des the firſt Principles of Knowledge, and want 
a long Chain of Argument to come at them: Such 
are many of the deep Things of Hlgebru and Geo- 
metry, and ſome of the Theorems and Problems of 
moſt Parts of the Mai bemal ist. Many Things 
alſo in natural Philoſophy are dark and intricate 
upon this Account, becauſe we cannot come at any 
certain Knowledge of them withoùt the Labour of 
many and rt nn as chargeable Experi- 
ments. vanity 6. U DI8WIHO 0). 
There are other Truths which have great Dark- 
25 vel. upon them, becauſe we have no proper Means 


eK Mediums to come nde Knowledge of them. 


Though 
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Thovgh in our Age we have found out many of 
the deep Things 1— Nature by the Aſſiſtance of 
Glaſſes and other Inſtruments; yet we are not hi- 
therto arriyed-at any ſufficient Methods to diſcover 
the Shape of thoſe little Particles of Matter which 
Ginga the ſeveral Sapours, Odours, and Colours 
of Badies; nor to find what ſort of Atoms com- 
poſe Liquids: or Solids, and diſtinguiſh: Mod, Mi- 
yerals,, Metalt,- Glaſs, Stone, &c. (There is a 
Darkness alſo lies upon the Actions of the intellec- 
tual or angelical World; their Manners of Subſiſt- 
ence and Agency, the Power of Spirits to move 
Bodies, and the Union of our Souls with this ani- 
mal Body of ours, are much n to us on 
this Account. . 
Now in many of theſe Caſes, 2 great Part of 
Mankind. is not content to be intirely ignorant; 
but they rather chooſe to form raſn and haſty 
Judgments, to gueſs at Things without juſt Evi- 
dence, to believe ſomething concerning them be- 
fore they . e them ; ; and: TREBLE they fall 
into Error. 4 
© This fort of Prejicdices as abies moſt e, 
is cured by Patience and Diligence in Inquiry and 
Rea ſoning, and a Suſpenſion; of Fadgment, till we 
have attained ſome proper Mediums of Knowledge, 
and till we ſee ſufficient ads moons rn Truth. 
tr 2. fn; 1 bh, TE 291041 }. 57 FT ner 
Il The! Appearance of Things in a Dust is 
-apather?, Spriog of Prejudice, ot raſh Judgment. 
The OQutſide of Things, which firſt ſtrikes us; is 
--oftentiaſes+[different from their inward Nature; 
and welare tempted to judge ſuddenly according 
to out ward Appearances. If a Picture is daubed 
Vith magy bright and glaring Colours, the vulgar 
Eye admires; it as an excellent Piece; wherras 
the fame. Perſon: Judges: very contemptuouſlx of 
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ſome admirable Deſign, -ſketohedo dut only -withen 
black Peneil on a coarſe Paper thbughe by the 
Hand of Runhacl. So the Scholar ſpies Ihe Name 
'of a new Bookein a publick News-Paper; he is 
Charmed with the Title, he porchäſes, he reads 
with huge Expectations, ands finds it all Traſh 
and Impertinence: This is a Prejudice derived 
from the Appearance; we are too ready to judge 
that Volume valuable which had ſo good a Erontis- 
piece, The large Heap of Encomiums and ſwell- 
ing Words of Aſſurance that are beſtowed on 
Quaci-Miedicines in public Advertiſements, tempt 
many a Reader to judge them infallible, and to 
uſe the Pills or the Pier wich waft e bog 
frequent:Diſappointment./ 4 000 
WMW We are tempted to form our 8 5 Po- 
ſons as well as Things by theſe outward Appearances. 
Where there is Meallb, Equipages and Splendor, 
we are ready to call chat Man. happy; but we fee 
not the vexing Diſquietudes of his Soul: And 
when we ſpy a Perſon in ragged Garments, we 
form a deſpicable Opinion of him too ſuddenly ; 
we can hardly trink him either happy or wiſe,"our 
Judgment is ſo ſtrangely biaſſed by gutward and 
ſenſible Things. It was through the Power of 
this Prejudice that the Jets rejected ur bleſſed 
Saviour ; they could not ſuffer themſel ves toi be 
lieve that the Man who appeared ab the Su f 4 
Carpenter was allo the Son of Ged. And becauſe 
St Haul was of little Stature, a mean Preſence, 
and his Voice contemptible, ſome of the Gorinthi- 
an were tempted to doubt whether he was inſpired 
or no. 2710 1 ..503 Is Sioibaiv Das eCIOARTILL 7 
This; Prejudice is cured by a longer Acguaint- 
Auce coin the: Mord, and 1a! juſh(Obſervation' that 
(Things are ſometimes better and ſumetimes worſe than 
2 r tobe, We * to reſtrain 
1 our 
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ouriexcefibve:Forwardneſs, ro: fotm our Opinion of 


Forſats a Thingscheſors me have Opportunity to 
caro: into them more perfectly. Remember chat 
4 ge Beꝑr i. does ot make n Philoſapber;; ail is nat 
Gi bat gliſters; aud a rug Diamond may be 
lb un im minſe Sunn ew! 
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b 4; Mixture of eren Qualities inthe ſame 


Thing; is abothet Temptation to judge amiſs. 
Me ate feady to be carried awaꝝ by that Quality 
which ſtrikes the rt or the Hrongeſt Impreſſions 
upon us, and we judge of the whole Object accord- 
ing ta that Quality, regardleſs of all the reſt ; or 
ſometimes we calour over all the other Qualities 
with that one Tincture, n-te be bad or 
do sn abe e of bene $15 5 
When we have. 7 to admire a Man for 
his Viriuss, we are ſometimes: inclined not only 
to neglect his #{eakneſſes, but evento put a good 
Colour upon them, and to think them amiable. 
When we read a Boot that has many excellent 
Truths in it, and divine Sentiments, we ate 
tempted to approve not only that whole Book, 
but evem all the Writings of that Author. When 
s Poet, an Oratar or a Painter, has performed 
admitably in ſeveral illuſtrious Pieces, we ſome- 
times alſo admire his very Errors; we miſtake his 
Blunders for Beauties, and are ſo ignorantly fond 
ast Dy after them. NS $604018B S ene 
i Ithis-Prejndicg that beriet ſo. mary 
great Scholars perfect Bigo gd and inelined them to 
| F+ +67 Hamer or Horace, Liuy or Cicero, in their 
iſtakes, and vindicate all the Follies: ofo their 
tavourie Author. It is that tempts ſome great 
Writers to ſupport the Sayings of almoſt all the 
"aRjexto Fathers ef the Church, .and admire; them 
'Eret-in- their very Revere, // . 903 dsds ©, 
10 On 
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On the other hand, if an Author has profeſſed 
beratical Sentiments in Religion, we throw our 
Scorn upon every Thing ber writes, we deſpiſe 
even his critical or mathematical Learning, and 
will hardly allow, him common Seuſe. If. a Poem 
has ſome Blemiſhes in it, there ig a Set of falſe 
Criticks who decry it nee will e 
no Beauties there. nN Wer Barros! 
This Sort of Francis is alivid by bai to 
_ diſtinguiſh Things well, and not 1% judge in the 
Lump. There is ſcarce any Thing in the World 
of Nature or Art, in the World of Morality or 
Religion, that is perfectly uniform. There is a 
Mixture of Wiſdom and Folly, Vice and Virtue, 
Good and Evil, both in Men and Things. We 
ſhould. remember that ſome Perſons have great 
Wit and little Judgment; others are judicious, but 
not witty. Some are good humoured wilbout Com- 
pliment; others have all the Formalities of Com- 
plaiſance, but no good Humour. We ought to 
know that one Man may be vicious and learned, 
while another has Virtue without Learning. That 
many a Man 1binks admirably well, who has a 
2 Ulterance 4. while others have à charming 
r of Speech, but their Thoughts are trifling 
and impertinent. Some are good Neig bbours, and 
courteous, and charitable — Men, Who have 
10 Piety toward God; others are truly religious, 
but of moroſe natural Tempers. Some excellent 
Sayings are found in very ſillix Roots and ſome ill 
Thoughts appear in Books of Value. We ſhould 
neither ꝓraiſe nor diſpraiſe by olga but ſepa- 
. Good from the Evil, and jodge of them 
apart: The Accuracy of a good _— W 
ſiſts much in making Nr e ro 
78 N. N N Ak ads Rt A the 2 
119 ont b NM moe . 1 TTY 5 ra 19970 ret 
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Vet let it be noted too, that in common Diſ- 
courſe ve uſually denominate Perſons and T 
accordingy to the major Part of their Character. 
He is to be called a wiſe Man who has but few 
Follies: He is a good Philoſopher who knows much 
of Nature, and for the moſt Part reaſons well in 
Matters of humati Science: And that Book fbvnld 
be eſteemed well written, which has „N good 
ee in it aces ar Gans R ee C44 4 
Hl IV. Though a Thing be unden 1 its eh 
Nature, yet the different Lights in ubich it may be 
Placed, and the different Views in which it a 
40 us, will be ready to excite in us miſtaken'J 
ments concerning it. Let an erect Cone be fem 
on a horizontal Plane, at a great Diſtance from the 
Eye, and it appears a plain Triangle; but we ſhall 
judge that very Cone to be nothing but a Fat Cir- 
cle, if its Baſe be obverted towards us. Set a 
common round Plate a little 'obliquely before our 
Eyes afar off, and we ſhall think it an ove/ Fi- 
gute: But if the very Edge of it be turned towards 
us, we ſhall take it for a fraight Line. So when 
we view the feveral Folds of a changeable Silk, we 
pronounce this Part red, and that yellow, becauſe 
of its different Poſition to the Light, though the 
Silk laid ſmooth in one aa ene all 'of one 
Cole iow ts. £15: 
When we*ſurvey the Miferies of Mankind, 5 
think of the Sorrows of Millions, both on Earth 
and-in Hell, tho divine Government has a terrible 
hpels and we may be tempted to think hardly 
even of God himſelf But if we view the Profu- 
ſion of his Bounty and Grace amongſt" his Crea- 
tures on Eatth, or the hap h Spirits in Heaven, 
we ſhall have ſo exalred an Idea of bis Goodneſs as 
0 * his — — Men dwell 591 
| tirely 
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ly upom the Pfomiſes of Bis Goſpel; abd thin 
— Merry Ottiers, un ware Fi 155 
dell upon 9 Terrors and bis T 177 0 
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The dos Method or delten z bürſekece from 
this Prejudice ; 18 to-view. a Thitig on all Sides, 0 
compare ns alba various App indes bf the fame 
Thing with one another, ard let each of them 125 
Weight in the Balance of 'our' Judgment, 
— we fully determine dur Opinion. It was by 
bis Means that the modern” AGrenomers came to 
find out that the Planet Saturn hath 4 flat broad 
Cirele round '#ts'Globe; which is called its Ring, by 
obſerving the different Appearances as à narrotv or 
a broader Oval, or, as it ſometimes ſeems to be, a 
traigbt Line, in the different Parts of its twenty - 
nine Vears Revolution through the Ecliptic. And 
if we take the ſame juſt and religious Survey of the 
great and bleſſed God: in all the Diſcoveries of his 
Vengeance and his Mercy, we ſhall at laſt conclude ; 
nn e ee and good. 316 $2. G, 
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V. Te 1 1 Aﬀciation of any of bur Tata 
beet the Spring of another Ptejudice or taff 
Judgment, to Which we are leider en ae 
If in our younger Years' we have taken Meditinbs 
that have been nauſcons, when uny Medicine What- 
ſoever i is afterward propoſed to us under Sicknels, 
we i Judge it na: Od Fancy has 
w eloſely joined thels Ideas together, that we know 
not How to ſeparate der: Tu the Stomach feels 
ide Diſgult, 0d perhiaps' refuſes" the only, Drug 
that can preſerve Life. So a Child Who W den 
let Blood joins the Ideas of Pain and the Sun 
Wecher. and he hates * of the . — 
„u cauſe 
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betauſe he ion vf his Pain: Orät he has drank 
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think the  Jacred and divine, e, they, have 
r more than an hundred .Years bound 
io the lame Covers with, our Bibles... amet 05 
e beſt, Relief and this Prejudice f. 
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ur Judgment, correct the Folly, of, our Jag ire 
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R Ideas an ford. are ſo linked together, 


that while we judge of 2. bings according to 
Hords, ve are led into ſeveral Miſtakes; Theſe 
may be e en twg, general Heads, 
Yo ſuc 1225 ariſe from ngle Words er Phraſes, 

or, ſuch as ati ee, —_ in Sos an 
bo: . Macon öh nnd 50 ti 8hffs 
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5 imminent and remarkable 11 
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Or (z.) When our Words are egi, and ſig · 
nify two or more Ideas; a che Words Law, 
Light, Heſb, Spirit, Nigbteonſmſn and many 
other Terms in Scripture : Or (.) When .two or 
chtde Words are fronymons, Sand ſignify dne Iden, 
as Negenerution ahd now-Creation im the New Teſ- 
tatnent; bath: which mean only a Change of rhe 
Hurt from Sin e Helineſs 3 ora the Blefor f 
eee ee of Colagm are two Titles of 
the ſame Man. 2 4%) 597 bas: Lan WY. 511 
'-\Thife Kinds of Phraſes ate the Octaſioh of va- 
riots Miſtakes; but none ſo unhappy as thoſe in 
CThwvlopy:+For both Words without Mens, as well 
as ſytorjmmons and equivocal Words, have been uſed 
andiabuſed by the Humours, - Paſſions, «Intereſts, 
or by the real-Ignorance and Wealeneſs Mie, 
to beget terrible-Conteſts-among Chriſtians.” 
But to-tehieve: us under all thoſe Dangers, nn 
to remove theſe Saris f Prejudices Which ariſe from 
fingle Words or Paſes, I nud remit the Reader 
0 Part I. Chap: IV. where I have treated about 
Mords, and to thoſe Dire#ions which I have given 
concerning the Definition of Names, Part J. Chap. 
pry >> an . att or ere 911 10 v1 
2 18. Þ £3 to 21 wan BRAS Of 
— JI. There is eiuer Sort of fall) fudgments: or 
Miſtakes which ve are expoſed to by ii pri; and 
that is, when they are joined in Speech, and compoſ 
4 Diſaouſe; and work we are in Danger two 
n bas dN e le. mat 2d 
The one is, when a Man writes Senſe, or 
-Tpeaks much to the Purpoſe, but he has not a 
happy and engaging manner of Expreſſion. Per- 
Raps he uſes chf and vulgar! Words; or old, 
obſolete, and unfaſhionable Language, Or Terms 
and Phraſes that are foreign: latihized, ſeholaſtick, 
. eee and hard to be underſt6vd : 
938100 | An 
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And this is ſtiih worſe, if his Sententes/ are lohg 
and. intricate, or: the Sound of chem harſh a 
giating ta the Ear. Ai theſe indeed ate Defels 
w Stur, and lead ſomie nice and unthinking Hears 
ers or Neaders into. an ill Opinion of all chat ſuch 
a4 erſan ſpeaks or writes. Many an excellent 
Diſcoutſe of dur Forefathers has had abundance of 
Contempt naſt pon it by our modern Pretenders 
0 Senſe, for Want of their diſtinguiſhing berween 
the Language and the Idea. 907 
On the! other hand, when 4 Man ef Bloquence 
ſpeaks or writes upon any Subject, We are too 
ready to run into his Sentiments, being ſweetly 
and inſen ibi drauẽm by the Smoothneſs of his 
Harangue, and the pathetick Power of his Lan- 
guage. © Rhetorick/ will varniſh 'gvery Error, ſo 
that it ſhall appear in the Dreſs. of Truth, and put 
ſuch Ornaments upon Vice, as to make it look 
like Viriue : It is an Art of wondrous and exten- 
ſive Influence ; it often conceals, obſcures or over- 
whelms the Truth, and places ſometimes a groſs 
Falſhood in a moſt alluring Light. The Decency 
of Action, the Muſick of the Voice, the Harmo- 
ny of tbe Periods, the Beauty of the Stile, and all 
the engaging: Airs of the Speaker, have often 
charmed the Hearers imo Error, and perſuaded 
them to approve y hatſoe ver is propoſed in ſo agree 
able a manner. A large Aſſembly ſtands expoſed 
at once tu ther Power of theſe Prejudices, and im- 
bibes them all. So Cicero and Demoſtbenes made 
the Romnns and the Aubenian believe almoſt what- 
ſoever they pleaſe . 2010228 200 
The beſt efence againſt both theſe Dangets, is 
to learn the Skill: (as much as poſſible) of ſeparate 
in our Thoughts and Ideas from Words and Phraſes, 
do judge af the Things: jc their own Navures, aid 
ia their natural or jo Relation to one another, 
ben | abſtracted 
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abltraſted. from. the. IIſe af Language, and ta 
maintain an ſteady and. obſtinste Reſamion, to 
hearken: to bothing hut Truth, in mhatſoever Stile 
or Dreſs it Appears. ror! ee 85 
Then we ſhall, hear a Set mon af pious and juſt 
Seniiments with Eſteem — — 
the Preacher has. but an 
many Defects in the manner of his — 
Then we ſhall-negle& and all the flatter- 
ing Inſinuations, whereby. the Oratur vould make 
Way for his on. Sentiments to take Poſſeſſion of 
our . if he has not ſolid and inſtructive Senſe 
equal to his Language. Oratory is a happy Ta- 
lent when it is rightly employed, to excite the 
Paſſions to the Practice af Virtue. and Piety 3, bur, 
to ſpeak properly, this Am. has nothing to . in 
uy PO eee Sign „K A. di 
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Nett e Wings would 90 often 
lead us aſtray from Truth, if we had not 
Within; ourſelves. ſuch Springs of Error as n | 
that follow. n nn 18 1 
I. Many Errors at are derined from cur eat; 
of Reaſon, and Incapatity; 40 judgr;of Things in our 
Infant State, I heſe are called the Prgiudices 4 
Infancy. We frame;carly Miſtakes about the com- 
mon Objects which ſurround us, and the common 
Affairs of Life: We fancy the Nurſe is aur beſt 
Friend, becauſe Children receive from their Nurſes 
tet Food and other Conveniencies of Life,. We 
judge that Books are — — Things, becauſe 
h ve have been n. W - 
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| We believe the af, af Hot 
7 till the Sun is ſet, becauſe we never Tee then 
Day” But Tome of theſe 5 may ſeem io. 
"The Wiy dee che Pr K Manch, is 0 | 
„ as — which are thoſe Opi- 
wens eh we framed in Perfect Chiſdbood; to 
remember chat at chat Time our Reaſon was incap- 
able of fotming a righit Judgment, an to bring 
theſe Propoſition again 1 to be — 2 at the Bar 
of mate Reaſon. | 3 vr . 
F ee enn > 2% 43263 
Mt. Our Senſes give us many fate Arien 
of Things, and tempt us to Judge amils. This is, 
called the Prefudice of Senſe ; "a8 when we ſuppoſe 
the Sun and Moon to be flat Bodies, and to be but 
a few Inches broad, becauſe they appear fo to the 
Eye. Senſe inclines us to Judge that Air has no 
Weight, becauſe we do not feel it preſs heavy upon 
us; and we judge alſo by dur Senſes that Cold and 
Heat, Sweet and Sour, Red and Blue, &c.. are 
ſuch real Properties in the Objects themſelves, 
and exactiy Hlee thoſe Senſations whith they Excite 
inf 11 (8: £79 L 
Note, Thoſe Miſtakes of this Sort which all 
Maitkind"drop and lofe in theit Werpeinz Age, 
— ed of fancy; but thoſe 
which abide wird the vulgar Part of the World, 
ly with afl Men, off Learning and Phi- 
lofophy eure them, more pro perly attain the Name | 
of \Prejudices of Sen. ) 7211 % v | 
"Theſe Prijdtr are to be removed Þveril Ways. 
(t.) By the Aftiſftatiee oF one Senſe u we cure the Mi, 
takes" of atiother Pas when a Sick Thruſt into the 
Water ſeems crooked, "FE —— from judg- 
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ing it to be really ſo in itſelf, for when we take it 


out of the Water, both our Sight and our Feeling 


- agree and determitie it to be raight. (2.) The 
Eereile of our Reaſon, and an Application to mk. 
thematical and philoſophical Studies, eures man) 
other: Prejudices of Senje, both with relation to the 
heavenly: and earthly Bodies. (3.) We ſhould te. 
member that our Senſes have often deceived us in 
various Inſtances, that they give but a confuſed 
and imperfect Repreſentation of Things in many 
Caſes, that they often repreſent falſly thoſe very 
Objects to which they ſeem to be ſuited, ſuch as 
the Shape, Motion, Size and Situation, of groſs 
Bodies, if they are but placed at a Diftanee from 
us; and as for the minute Particles of which Bo- 
dies are compoſed, our Senſes cannot diſtinguiſh 
them. (4.) We ſhould remember alſo, that one 
prime and original Deſign of our Senſes, is to in- 
form us what various Relations the Bodies that 
are round about us bear to our on animal Body, 
and to give us Notice what is pleaſant and uſeful, 
or what is painful and injurious to us; but they 
ate not ſufficient of themſelves to lead us into a 
philoſophical Acquaintance with the inward Nature 
of Things. It muſt be confeſſed, it is by the Af- 
ſiſtance of the Eye and the Ear eſpecially (which 
are called the Senſes of Diſcipline) that our Minds 
are_furniſhed with various Parts of Knowledge, 
by reading, 
and human; yet Reaſon ought always /to-accom- 
pany the Exerciſe of our Senſes, whenever we would 


farm a juſt Judgment of Things propoſed to n, 


Inquiry. 


Here it 1 
Weakneſs of Reaſon: in our Infagcy, and the Dic- 
rates: of dur Senſes, ſometimes in advancing Years, 


hearing, and obſerving Things divine 


s proper to obſerve alſo, that as the 


lead the wiſer Part of Mankind aſtray from T 5 | 
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e MF net. Parrs'of our Species, Perſons whoſe 


nus is very w, whoſe Judgment is always 


"veak, ho are ever indulgiog the Didates of Senſe 
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they, ſtand. expoled to everlaſting Miſtakes in Life, 
and live and die in the midſt of Prejudices., 
u 02 red hi ea. 
III. Imagination is. another fruitful Spring of 
fl * Fudd ments; Our Imagination is nothing elſe 


been communicated to us by the outward Organs 
of Senſe, It is no wonder therefore if Fancy leads 
us into many Miſtakes, or ie js bug Sz a /ecord 
Land. Wbatever is ſtrongly impreſſed upon the 
Imagination, ſome Perſons believe io be true. 
Sgtge Will chooſe a particular Number. in a Lotlery, 
ar, lay a large Wager on a /ing/e Chance of a Dye, 
ang doubt not of Succeſs, becauſe their Fancy feels 
io powerful,ag Imprefion, and aſſures them it will 
be proſperous,, A!) thouſand "pretended. Prophecies 
and Ju/pieations,) and all the Freaks of. Enthuſiaſm, 
haye een derived; from this Spring, Dreams are 
nothing, elſe but the Heceptions of Fancy: A De- 
linum is but a ſhort Waldneſs of the Imagination; 
and, 4 {ele Lrregulpcity of Fancy, is Piſtratlion 
£908 Way to gain a Victory over. this unruly 
aculty, is to ſet a Watch upon it perpetually; ! 
and to bridle it in all its Extravagancies; never to 
believe any 17705 merely becauſe Fancy dictates 
12377 more than I would believe a Adiduights: 
Neam, nor to truſt Fanq any farther, than it is 

attended with ſevere Reaſon. It is a very uſeful 
0 2 and 
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 - arid entertain Feten of Bu n en ia M Mat 
ters of Mat ern Des Poetry nh. 
_ Converſation, eu burcm-the\calmThquiry-after 
Truth, and*he:final/Judgmedguf Things, Fund) 
ſhould retire, and ftand-aljde} unlife> ie bo called 
m tm explain or Woftrate # difficule-Poine by 4 
Se een e Jed ei af ga 1511 
Another Nietlod of e eee Pre. 
judices of Run, is to compare che Mea thatlariſe 
in dur Drariagtions with the ren Nature of Things, 
as often as we have occaſion to judge concerning 
them; and Tet calm and ſedate Renn govern and 
determine ow Opinions, though Fanty ſhould ſhe w- 
never ſo great a Reluctance. "Fa is ene 
E 4 . ought ö EBAY 
IV. The various Paſſions. of 1 8500 f f Mud, 
are numerous and endleſs Springs of Prejudice. 
They. diſguiſe” every Object they converſe with, 
and put their own Colours upon it, and thus lead 
the Judgment aſtray from Truth. It is Love that 
makes the Mother think her on Child the faireſt, 
and will ſometimes perſuade us that 4a Blemiſh is a 
Beanty. Hope and Deſire make an Hour of De- 
lay ſeem as long as two or three Hourz; Hope 
inclines us to think there is nothing' too difficult 
to be attempied; Deſpair tells us rhat ad brave 
Attempt is mere Raſhnefs, ant chat euery 2 
cult is unſurmountable. Fear makes us imagine 
that à Buſh fhaken with che Wind, hd Dine fas 
vage Beaſt in it, and multiplies the Dangers that 
attend our Path: But ſtill there is a mbreutbappy 
Eflect of Fear, when it keeps Millions of Souls a 
Slavery to the Errors of an eſtabliſned Religion 
What could: perſuade the wiſe Men and Fh 
'of a yd Country to believe the g roſs 
Abfurdities of the Romiſs- Church, bur he Fea 
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Judgments Vf. Perſons and Things in 
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Judices. \This:lihdeed/ might be 0 it 
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of Ttture fi Death, the: Galleys or the nab eon? 
Somuoto and Melauc holy tempt us to think our Cir- 
cumſtances much more diſmal than they are, that 

e tnay have ſome Excuſe for Mourning: | 
Eri repreſents rhe Condition of our: Neighbour 
better than it is, that there might be ſome Pre- 
tence fon her on Vexation and Uneaſineſs. Au- 
gin; and Mirai, and Revenge, and all theſe hate - 
tuk Paſſions, excite in us rk wor ſe of Ideas of Men 
than they deſerve; and perſuade us to believe all 
that is HY of them. A Detail of the evil Influence 
of te AffeFions- of the Mind our J wens 
would — a large W ö 5 

The Cure of theſe Prejudices 1s: act by A 
conſtant Jealouſy of ourſelves, and Watchfulneſs 
oer our Poſrons, that they may never interpoſe 
ben we are called to paſs a Judgment of any 
Thing: And when our Affedtions are warmly 
engaged, let us abſtain from judging, It would 
be alſo of great Vſe to us to form our deliberate 
the calmeſt 
and ſereneſt Hours of Life, when; the Paſſions of 
Nalute are all filent, and the Mind enjoys its mot 
perfect C : And theſe, Judgments ſo 
tormert ſnould be treaſured up ĩn the Mind. that 


ve might have æecourſe to them in Hours of Nec d. 


: Ses many more Sentiments and Directions relating 


deo chis Subject. in my Doctrine of the. 1 ATA 
Seconds lfd. 1 U | NOK ed; 
1811" eiae i 20: JU: 1þ I | 
aueſi we Kere for uct, ang. 35 
Relation which ober Perſous and Things.bave t6 o 
ſelveg, furniſh us with another long Liſt of Frt- 


Paſſion f Seif: Love, but it is ſo copious an e 

that I choſe to name it as a diſtinct Spring of falſe 

Jodg ments. We are generally ready to fancy 
| 9 3 every 
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ever Thin of on own has fo methi culjar] 
Gable? in 1 "when i eech enen op of e Re 5 
ſon, but. becauſe it is 15 own, N. We we | Res 

mong "the Gardens of Nah, the RON cS . 
| 1 5 or” rhe Ice ig Sow of ? 

an, Tl'we cold ia 9 8 peculiat F. ede 
in our native Land. 4 cane 1715 4 uk Idea of 
the Totbn and Villdy + where wo Belt breathed and 
think the better 15 a Man for Beidg borg near, vs. 
We entertain the beſt Opinion of the Perfons of 
our own Party, and eaſily believe evil, Reports of 
Perſons of a different Sec or Facts. Our ov" 
Sex, our Kindred, our Houſes, and dur ver Names, 
ſcem to have ſomething g 2000 and Wl rable in 
them. We are ready to mingle all theſe with our 
port and cannot bear to have others. chink mcan- 

ot them. 

So good -an Opinion have we of eur own Senli- 
ments and Prafices, that it is very difficult to be- 
lieve what a Reprover ſays of our Conduct; and 
we ate as ready to aſſent to all the Lan wage of 
Flattery. We ſet up our own Opinions in Religion 


and Philoſophy as the Teſts of Orthadoxy. and 
Truth; and we are prone to judge every, Praclice 
of other Men'either a Duty or a Crime, which we 
think would be a Crime or a Na in, Us though 
their Circumſtances are vaſt] erent am bn our 
own, This Humour LE ſometimes l ſoch 
a Degree, that we would make our. own "Tal and 
Inclination the Standard by which to judge gf every 
Diſn of Meat that is ſer upon the Table, every 
Bock in a Library, | every Employment, Study 
and Buſineſs'>f Life, as well as every Recreation, 
It is from this evil Principle of ung up Self 
| for a At what other Men TY to be, that the 
Hubit A1 an = urie of In ſcion "and. Perſecution 
Had its Origin *, Thong 1 there | ls | no More. Fo 
LOT) Be 3 BR 1 
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Ro or it. than there, was for the Practice of that 
Sant, ho paving A Bed fit for his own- Size, 
in. 7 to ſtrefch Men of low Stature upon 
the Rack, till | they were drawn out to the Length 


of. 74 Bed ; z and We add alfo, that he cut off the 


of any whom he found too long for it. 

oy is alſo from a Principle near akin. to this, that 
we pervert and ſtrain the Writings, of many vene- 
table Authors, and eſpecially the ſacred Books of 
Scripture, ; to make them ſpeak our own Senſe. 
Through the Influence which our own Schemes or 
Hypotheſes have upon the Mind, we ſometimes 
become fo ſharp ſighted as to find theſe Schemes 
in thoſe Places of Scripture where the holy Writers 
never thought of them, nor the holy Spirit intend- 
ed them. At other Times this Prejudice brings 
ſuch, a Dimneſs upon the Sight, that we cannot 
read any Thing that oppoles our own Scheme, 
though it be written as with Sun-beams, and in 
the plaineſt Language; and perhaps we are in 
Danger in ſuch a Caſe of winking a little againſt 
the Light. _ 
We ought to bring our Minds free, unbiaſſed 
and teachable, to learn our Religion from the Word 
of God; but we have generally formed all the 
leſſer as well as the greater Points of our Religion 


beforehand, and then we read the Prophets and 


Apoſtles only to pervert them to confirm our own 
Opinions, ere it not for this Influence of S/ 
ho a Bigotry to our own Tenets, we could hard- 


imagine that ſo many ſtrange, abſurd, incan- 


tent, "wicked, miſchievous, and bloody Princi- 

5 Thould pretend to ſupport and defend them- 

elves by⸗ the 2 5 of Cbriſt. | 

Every learne Critick: has his own Hypotheis”; 

and if the common Text be not favourable o s 

Opinion, a various Lefion ſhall be made authen- 
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kick. be Text muſt be ſoppoſed to be deſfective 
or fuundant) and the Senſerof f iteſhall be literal, 
Or wp-> wide according as it befb ſupports mis 
own Scheme. Whole Chapters or Books ſhall be 
undd or liſt out of the ſacred Candn,or be turned 
into Par able, by this Inffuence Lutber knew not 
well hom to reconcile the Epiſtle of St Jumes to 
the Doctripe of Nebler by Faith alont, and ſo 
he could not allow it to be eier! The Pariſts 
bring all the Apocrypha into their: Bible, and ſtamp 
Divinity upon it; for they can fancy Pur AtOry is 
there, and they find Prayers for the Dead. But 
they leave out the c Commandment,” breauſe it 
Fer, the Worſhip of Images Others ſuppoſe the 
Moſaick Hift ory of the Crean and the Fall ef Man, 
to be oriental Ornaments, or a mere Allegory, be- 
cauſe the literal Senſe of thoſe three Chapters of 
Geneſis do not agtee with: their Theories”) Even 


an honeſt plain hearted and unlearned Chriſtian | is 


ready to find ſomething! in every Chapter of the 
ible to countenanc? his own private Sentiments; 
ut he loves thoſe Chapters beſt which ſpeak bis 
own Opinions plaineſt: Ibis. is a Preugree that 
ſticks very cloſe to our Natutes ; the Scholar is 
infeſted wh it wy and the en is not 
fler. | tnx 
Self has yet a farther nd 2 SR dbu Ja- 
ene upon our Uadefſtandings, and is an un- 
happy Guide in the Search after Truth: When 
cr 00R Inc: ination} or dur Euſe, our! Honour, ot 
aur Profit. tempts us to the Practice of any Thing 
of ſuſpected Lawfulneſs, how do we: ſtrain out 
„ beoghes. to find Arguments for it, and perſuade 
our ſelves it is Jiwful ?/We colour over Iniquity 
and ſinful Compliance with the Names of Viriue 
and Innocence, or at leaſt of Conſtraint and Neceſſ- 


H. All the different and oppoſite Sentiments and 
. Practices 
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Practices of Mankind are too much inſſuenced by 
this: mean Bribery and give too juſt Occaſion for 
ſatyrical Writets to a nd. Se Intereſt: gewerns 
; -d!l Mankind 10 21999 5 Stn mwe 
When the Zudge bad e due Damages to 
a Perſon into whoſe Field a Neighbaur?s\ Oxen 
had broke, it is reported that he reverſed his town 
Sentence, when he heard that the Oxen which had 
done this Miſchief were bis on Whether, this 
be a Hiſtory otia Parable, it is ſtill a juſt Repre- 
| ſentation; of the wretched Influence of og to car- 
"rup the Judgment. 

One Way to awend this inen is- to thruſt 
Self fo far out of the Queſtion that it may have 
no manner of Influence whenſoever we are called 
to judge and conſider the naked Nature, Truth 
and Juſtice of Thiogs. In Matters of Equity 
between Man and Man, our Saviour has taught 
us an effectual Means of guarding; againſt this 

Prejudice, and that is, to put y Neig bbour in the 
Place of myſelf, and myſelf in the Place of ny 
- Neighbour, rather than be bribed by this —— 

Principle of Sel / Love to do Injury to our Neigh- 
bours. Thence ariſes that Golden Rule of dealing 
ilh others as toe would have others deal with us. 

In the Judgment of Truth and Falſbood, Right 
and Mrong, Good and Evil, we ought to conſider 
thatzevery., Man has a SELF as well as we; and 

that the Taſtes, Paſſions, Inclinations and Inter- 

eſts of different Men are very different, and often 
contrary, and that they dictate contrary Things: 

Ualeſs thetefote all manner of different and con- 

trary Propoſitions could be true at once, Self can 


never be a juſt Teſt or Standard of 7 ruth and _ 
bond, Good and ain Lam 
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„VI. The Tampert, Humours," and peculiar Turns 


ef the Mind, whether they be natural or acquired, 


have a great Influence upon our Judgment, and 
become the Occaſion of many Miſtakes. Let us 
ſurvey a few of them. i Ui e D N 

(1) Some Perſons are of an en) and credulons 
Temper,” while others are perpetually diſcovering 


a Spirit of Contradifiion. 


The credulbus Man is ready to receive every 
Thiog for Truth, that has but a Shadow of Evi- 
dence 3 every new Book that he reads, and every 
ingenious Man with whom he converſes,' has Pow- 
er enough to draw him into the Sentiments of the 
Speaker or Writer. He has ſo much Complai- 
ſance in him, or Weakneſs of Soul, that he is 
ready to reſign his own Opinion to the firſt Ob- 
jection which he hears, and to receive any Senti- 
ments of another that are aſſerted with a poſitive 
Air and much Aſſurance. Thus he is under a 
Kind of Neceſſity, through the Indulgence of this 
credulous Humour, either to be often changing 
his Opinions, or to believe Inconſiſtencies. 

The Man of Cuntradiction is of à contrary Hu- 
mour, for he ſtands ready to oppoſe every Thing 
that is ſaid: He gives a flight Attention to the 
Reaſons of other Men, from an inward ſcornful 
Prelumption that they have no Strength in them. 
When he reads or hears a Diſcourſe different from 
bis own Sentiments, he does not give himſolf 
Leave to confider whether that Diſcourſe may be 
true; but employs all his Powers immediately 
to confute it. Tour great Diſputers, and your 
Auen , Controverſy, ate in continual Danger of 
this Sort of Prejudice: They contend often for 
Victory, and will maintain whatſoever they have 


aſſerted, while Truth is loſt in the Noiſe and Tu- 


mult, 


# 
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mult, of reciprocal Contradictions; and it fre- 
quently happeds, that a Debaſe abuut Ortnions is 
. — into a mutual Reproach ef Berſous. 
The Prejudier of Credulity may in ſome meaſure 
be cured, by learning to ſet a high Value on 
Truth, and by taking more Pains to attain it; 
remembering that Truch oftentimes lies dark and 
deep. and, requires us to dig for ĩt as hid Treaſure : 
and that Falſhood often puts on a fair Diſguiſe, 
and therefore we ſhould net yield up our Judg- 
ment to every plauſible Appearance. It is no Part 
of Civility or good Breeding, to part with Truth, 
but to maintain it with Decenq and Candour. 
Spirit of Contradiction is ſo pedantick and 
hateful, that a Man ſhould take much Pains wich 
himſelf to watch againſt every Inſtance of it: He 
ſhould learn ſa much good Humour, at leaſt, as 
never to oppoſe any Thing without juſt and ſolid 
Reaſon for it: e ſhould abate ſome degrees of 
Pride and Maroſeneſs, which are never failing In- 
gredients in this Sort of Temper, and ſhould ſeek 
after ſo much Honeſiy and Conſcience, as never to 
contend for Conqueſt or Triumph; but to review 
his own Reaſons, and to read the Arguments of 
his Opponents. (if poſſible) with an equal Indiffer- 
ene), and he glad to ſpy Truth, and to ſubmit to 
it, though it appear on the oppoſite Side. | 
(2.) There is another Pair of Prejudices derived 
from iwo, Tem pers of Mind, near akin -to'thoſe'T 
have juſt mentioned; and theſe are the dogmatical 
and the ſceptical; Humour, that is, always enen, 
or always doubting... 
By what Means: ſoever the Doęnatiſ came by 
1s Opinions, Whether by his Senſes or by bis 
ancy, his Education or his own Reading, yet 
he believes them all wich the ſame Aſſurance that 
wg a Rene ac) Truth; he has ſcarce any 
f mere 
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mere * tat belong eto bim; every 
Thing with him is certain and infallible; every 
Punctilio in Religion is an Article of his Faith, 
and he anſwers all Kere Objections by a fo- 

n Contempt. II ie 96 | 
Perſons of this — are ſeldom to be con- 
rere any Miſtake: A full Aſſurance of their 
own Notions makes all the Difficulties on their own 
Side vaniſh ſo intirely, that they think every Point 
A their Beef is written as with Sun. beams, and 
wonder any one ſhould find a Difficulty in it. 
They are amazed that learned Mien ſhould make a 
Controverſy of what is to them ſo perſpicuous and 
indubitable. The loweſt Rank of People, both 
in learned and in ene Life, is very" TEYJEnt" to 
this Obſtinacy. a „ 10 

-Scepticiſm is a e Prej ** The Do na- 
15 is ſure of every Thing, a the Scepticł Believes 
Nothing. Perhaps he has found himſelf often 
miſtaken in Matters of which he thought himſelf 
well aſſured in his younger Days, and therefore he 
is afraid to give Aſſent to any Thing: again. He 


| ſees ſo much Shew of Reaſon for every Opinion, 


and ſo many Objections alſo ariſing ag iat every - 
Doctrine, that he is ready to- throw off the Belief 
of every Thing: He renounces at once the Pur- 
ſuit of Truth. and contents himſelf ro ſay, ere 
73 nothing certain. It is well, if through the In- 
fluence of ſuch a Temper he does not caſt away 
his Religion as well as his Philoſophy,” and aban- 
don himſelf to a profane; Oourſe r Eife, Fd- 
lefotibelt at Heaven.” USE NL Pt 

Both theſe Prejudices ut mentionbd ans 
thrice ſo oppoſne to each other, yet they ariſe 
from the fame: Spring, and that is, Iperience of 
Study, and mam of diligent Attention in the Search 
cg The Dogmaliſt is in haſte to believe 
fome- 
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ſothetbing; he cannot keep himſelf 16 long enough 
in Suſpegſe, till ſome Wg n and tui 8g Evi 
dence appear 2 one Side, hut throws himſelf: ca: 
8 into the Sentiments of one Party or another, 
and then he will dear no Argument to the contra- 
ry. The Sceptic“ will not take Pains td ſearck 
I khings to the Bottom, but when he fees Difficul- 
ties ono both Sides, reſolves to believe neither of 
them „io Humiliiy e Saul, Patience in Study, Dili 
gene in Iuguirn. with an boneft Zaal for Truth, 
on go a great Way. towards the Cure. of bot 
theſe; Follies! Ci - aon dad ts 1 flo 
(3 Another Sott of — ths: is very injur 
: rious ic a right Judgment of Things, is an cone 
* ſtents fickle, "changeable Spirit, and! a very uneuen 
* Temper of Mind. When ſuch Perſons are in one 
1 they paſs a Judgment of Things agree- 
able to it; when their Humour changes, chey te- 
verſe· their firſt Judgment, and embrace a new: 
Opinion. They have no Sleadineſs of: Soul; they 
want Hir mneſa / Mind ſufficient to eftabliſh them- 
ſelves in any Truth. and are ready to change it 
for the next alloring Fal ſhood that is agreeable to 
their: Change of Humour. This Fictleneſi is 
ſometimes ſo mingled wich their very Conſtitution 
by Nature, or by Diſtemper of Body, that a 
cloudy Day and a lotering Sky | ſhall ſtrongly incline 
them to form an Opinion boch of: themſelves, and 
of Perſons and Things round about them, quite 
diſterent from I they believe when the Sun; 
Hines, and the \ Heavens are ſeretrec 2 09: 2 
This ſort of People ought to judge of Thingt | 
and Perſons in their moſt [fedate; peaceful, and 
compoſed Hours of Life, Ar theſe Judg- 
ments for their Conduct at more unhappy! Scaſons. 
A Some Perſons: have a uielent and tungid 
N oy of: Taking and 7 8 whatſoeuer 
* 9011 [od * Hon d 1 I b, they 


9710 
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they judge of, 3vis-always-with 4 Tincture of this 
Vanity. They are always in Extremes, and pty- 
nounce conceruing every Thing in the Superlative. 
If they thin a M an to be learned, he is tb chief 
Sebolay f te Age if another s Tow Parts, be 
is the grenleft Bloekbead in Nature: If they approve 
any Boolt on divine Subjects, #9 bet Book in 
the World neut i the Bible: If they ſpeak of a 
Storm of Rain or Hail, i“ i the moſt terrible Stur y 
that fell ſince the Cin: And à <old Winter 
D is the coldeſt that ever was kn n. 

But the Men of this A Language ought 
to remember, that Nature has ten MTA 25 
rate Things in it, and 2 woe high deal in 
Bxdremes as they do. 11 

(5.) I think it may be called acbebiey Sort of 
Prejudice derived from Humour, when ſome Men 
believe a Doctrine merely becauſe it is ancient, and 
has been long believed; others are fo fond of Ne- 
velty, that Nothing prevails upon their Aſſent ſo 
much as new Thowg bis and new*Nottons. Again, 
there are ſome who ſet # high Eſteem upon every 
Thing that is fortigu and far-felthed therefore 
China Pit ures ate admired, how auk ward foever: 
Others value Things the more fot® being” of our 
on native Growth, © Invention, or © Manifatture,” 
and theſe as much deſpiſe foreigr Thins," oo 

Some Men of Letters and Theology will not be- 
lieve a | Propoſition even concerning à ſublirhe 
Subject, till every Thing my ſterious, deet and 
difficult is cut off from it, Weg the Scfipture 
aſſerts it never ſo plainly; others are ſo fond” of a 
Myſtery and Things incomprebenſibhle, that they 
would ſcarce believe the Doctrine of the Tiny. 
if. it could be explained; they incline to that fool- 
iſh Rant of one of the Ancients, Credo gia - 


' poſpbile” 
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en 1 believe it / becauſe it Wintec. 
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„10 cure theſe Miſtakes; remember dag 


ligre nor novel, Foreign: nor nalive, myſterious 
5 Laibe are certain er of Truth 


geen * 


orf od. 1e a | 
.. I might mention various othet Mana of Men 


that excite in them various Prejudices, and lead 
them into raſh and miſtaken e but theſe 
are ſufficient ae Specimen. A W — 
VII. There xe ſereral other Weakneſſes which 
belong to human Nature, whereby we are led into 
M. Rake, and indeed are rendered almoſt incapable 
of paſſing. a ſolid Judgment in Matters of © gteat 
Depth and Difficulty. Some have a native Ob/ru- 
rity.sf Perception, (or ſhall I call it a want of na- 
tural Sagacity ?) whereby they are hindered from 
attaining. clear and diſtinct Ideas. Their Thoughts 
always ſeem to have | ſomething + confuſed and 
cloudy.in them, and therefore they judge in the 
Dark. Some have a Defe of Memory, and then 
they are not capable of comparing their preſent 
Ideas with, a great Variety of others, in order to 
ſecure themſelves from Inconſiſtency in Judgment. 
Others may have a Memory large enough, yet 
they are ſubject to the ſame Errors from a Nar- 
rowneſs of Soul, and ſuch a Fixation and Conjine- 
ment of Thought 40 a few Object, that they ſcarce 
eyer. take a Survey of Things wide enough to 
judge wiſely and well, and to ſecure themſelves 
from all Inconſiſtencies 
Ihough theſe are natural Defzct 55 ak- 
1 e. yet they may in ſome Meaſure be relieved 
4 by, | Labour, Diligence, daa a Hae: TREO LY 
bs Ha J $4551 | 


But 
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But among all the Canſes f falſe; Judgment 
which are within ourſelves, L ought. by no means 
to leave out that univerſal and original Spring / 
Error, which we are informed of by the Word of 
God; and that is, tbe Sin and Defection of our firſt 
Parents,” whereby all our beſt natural Powers 
both of Mind and Body are impaired, and render- 
ed very much inferior to what they were in a State 
of Innocence. Our Underſtanding is darkened, 
our Memory contracted, our corrupt Humours 
and Paſſions are grown predominant, our Reaſon 
enfeebled, and various Diſorders attend our Con- 
ſtitution and animal Nature, whereby the Mind is 
ſtrangely impoſed upon in its Judgment of Things. 
Nor is there any perfect Relief to be expected on 
Earth. There is no hope of ever recovering from 
theſe Maladies, but by a fincere Return 10 God in 
the Ways of his own Appointment, whereby we 
ſhall be kept ſafe from all dangerous and pernicious 
Errors in the Matters of Religion; and though 
Imperfections and Miſtakes will hang about us in 
the preſent Life, as the Effects of our original 
Apoſtaſy from God, yet we hope for a full Deli. 
verance from them when we arrive at Heaven. 


n 
Prejudices ariſing from other Per ſons. 


WI RE it not for the Springs of Prejudice 

that are lurking in ourſelves, we ſhould not 
be ſubject to ſo many Miſtakes from the Influence 
of others : But ſince our Nature is ſo ſuſceptive of 
Errors on all Sides, it is fit we ſhould have Hints 
and Notices given us, how far other Perſons may 
have Power over us, and become the Cauſes 1 5 

SA: q 4 
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falſe Judgments.” This might all be caſt into one 
Heap, for they are all near akin, and mingle with 
each other; but for Diſtinction- ſake let them be 
called the Prejudices of Education, of Cuſtom, of 
Authority, and ſuch as ariſe from the Manner of 
== 1rbno hc a A 


I. Thoſe with whom our Education is intruſted 
may lay the fir/# Foundation of many Miſtakes in our 
younger Years. How many Fooleries and Errors 
are inſtilled into us by our Nurſes, our Fellow - 
Childrenz by Servants or unſkilful Teachers; 
which are not only maintained through the follow- 
ing Parts of Life, but ſometimes have a very un- 
happy Influence upon us! We are taught that 
there are Goblins and Bugbears in the Dark ; our 
young Minds are crowded with the terrible Ideas 
of Ghoſts appearing upon every Occaſion, or with 
the pleaſanter Tales of Fairies dancing at Midnight. 
We learn to propheſy betimes, to foretel Fulurities 
* by good or evil Omens, and to preſage approaching 
Death in a Family by Ravens and little Worms, 
* which we therefore call a Death-Watch. We are 
taught to know beforehand, for a Twelvemonth 
together, which Days of the Week will be fair or 
Foul, which will be lucky or unlucky; nor is there 
any Thing ſo filly, but may be impoſed upon our 
Underſtandings in that carly Part of Life; and 
& theſe ridiculous Stories abide with us too long, and 

| too far influence the weaker Part of Mankind, 

We chooſe our particular Set? and Party in the 
= civil, the religious, and the learned Life, by the 
& Influence of Education. In the Colleges of Learn- 
ing, ſome are for the Nominals, and fome for the 
& Kealiſts in the Science of Metaphy ſicks, becauſę 
their Tutors were devoted to theſe Parties. The 
= od Philoſophy and the 1 a gained thouſands 
PN $ | of 
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of Partiſans the fame; Way: And every Religion 
has ats fan Motarien, who ate born, live and die 
in the ſame Faith, without Examination; of any 
Article, | The Turks are taughe early to believe in 
Ma bometʒ the Jem in Mojes'; the; Hearhens wor- 
ſhip a Mullitude of Gods, under the Force of their 
Education. : And it would be well if there were not 
Millions of Chriſfiaus, who have liitle more to ſay 
for their Religion, than that they were botn and 
bred up in, it. The greateſt Part of the Chriſtian 
Marld can hardly give any Reaſon why they be- 
lieve the Bible to be the Mord of God, but becauſe 
they have always believed it, and they were taught 
ſo from their Infaney. As eus and Turks, and 
American Heathens, believe the moſt monſtrous and 
incredible Stories, becauſe they have been trained 
up amongſt them, as Articles of Faith; fo the 
Papiſts believe their Tranſubſt autiation, and make 
no. Difficulty. of aſſenting to Impoſſibilities, ſince 
it is the current Doctrine of their Catechiſms. By 
the ame Means the ſeveral Sects and Parties in 
Chriſtianity, believe all the ſtrained Imer pretation. 
of Seripture, by which they have been taught to 
if their own Tenets: They find nothing 
difficult in all the abſurd Gloffes and far-fetched 
Senſes that are ſometimes put upon the Words of 
the facred Writers, becauſe their Ears have been 
always accuſtomed to theſe Gloſſes; and cherefom 


they ſit ſo ſmooth and eaſy upon their Underitand- 


ings, that they know not how to admit the moſt 
natural and eaſy Interpretation in Oppoſition 10 
them. 65 7 . | 5941 1s! + +) W ae 


In the ſame manner we are nurſed up in many 


ſiliy and groſs Miſtakes about d amaſtic Affairs, as 


well as in Matters of political Concernment. It is 
upon the ſame Ground that Children are trained up 
to be bigs and Tories betimes; and every ont 

a 3% 2% he, learns 
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lenchös the diſtinguiſhed Terms of bis om Party, as 
we Hape laarm lo ſar ibeir Prayers in Latin, wich- 
put ny Meaning, Reuſon, or Devdtion :. 


al Thi Sort of 'Prejudice muſt be ture! by calliug 


all the Principles of our young Years to the Bar 
of tre mature Reaſon, that we may judge of the 
Things of Nut ure and political Affairs by juſter 
Rules of Philoſophy and Obſervation: And even 
the Matters uf Religion muſt be firſt inquired into 
by Nraſom and Conſcience, and when theſe have 
led us to believe Scripiure to be the Word of God, 
then that becomes our fovereign Guide, and Rea- 
ſon and Confcience muſt fubmit to receive its Dic- 


4 

2 rates 
15 
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II. The next Prijicdice which 1 Mall mention, 
is that which ariſes from the Cuſtom or Faſhion of 
thoſe among ft whom we live. Suppoſe we have 


feed ourſelves: from the younger Prejudices of our 


Educationg yet we are in danger of having our 
Mind turned afide from Truth by the Influence of 
Our Opinion of Meats and Drinks, of Gar- 
ments and For ms of Salutation, are influenced much 
more by Cuſtom, than by the Eye, the Ear, or the 
Taſte. Cuſtom [prevails even over Seuſe itſelf, 
and therefore no wonder if it prevail over Reaſon 
too. What is it but Ciſtom that renders many of 
the Mixtures of Food and Sauces elegant in Britain, 
whicly would be aukward and nauſeous to the In- 
habitants of China; and indeed were nauſeous to 
us when we firſt taſted them? What but Cuſtom 
could make thoſe Salutations polite in Maſcovy, 
which are ridiculous in France or England? We 
call ourſelves indeed the politer Nations, but it is 


We who judge thus of ourſelves; and that fancied 


Folueneſi is oftentimes more owing to Cuſtom than 


P 2 Reaſon, 
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It is Ci 
reconciles us by degrees to thoſe. Habits which ar 


firft ſeemed' very. odd and monftrous. © It muſt be 
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Reaſon. . Why are the Fo orms c of. our preſent Gar- 


ments. counted beautiful, and hole” k. Noni of 
our; Anceſtors;the Matter of Scof and Contempt, 
which. i EY, r Day were al decent and "gente! ? 


n at forms our Opinion of Dreſs,” and 


granted, there a are ſome Garments and Habits which 
have a natural Congruity or Incongruity, "Modeſty 
or, Immodeſty, Decency or I ndecency, ' Gaudery 
or Gravity; though for the moſt Part chere js bur 
little of Reaſon in theſe Affairs: But what little 
there is of Reaſon or natural Decency, Caftom tri. 
umphs over it all. It is almoſt impoſſible to per. 

ſuade a gay Lady that any Thing can be decent 
which is out of Faſhion: And it were well if Faſhion 


* 


Has its Powers no farther than the Buſineſs ot 


rapery and the Fair Sex. 

- The Methods of our Education are governed 
by Cuſtom. It is Cuſtom, and not Reaſon, that 
ſends every Boy to learn the Roman Poets, and be. 
gin a little Acquaintance with Greek, before he is 
bound an App: entice to a Soapboiler or Exather- 
ſeller. It is Cuſtom. alone that teaches us Lung 
by the Rules of a Latin Grammar; à tedious and 
abſurd. Method! And what is it but Cuſtotm that 
has for paſt Centuries confined the brighteſt Ge- 
nius's, even of the higheſt Rank in'rhe\Feral: 
World, to the Buſineſs of the Needle only, and 
ſecluded them moſt unmercifully from the Plea. 
ſures of Knowledge, and the divine Improvements 
of Reaſon? But we begin to break all theſe Chains 
and Reaſon begins to dictate the Education of 
Pt May the growing, Age b be learned and 
vi a | 

It is by the Prejudice ariſing from our on C 


tom, N we judge of all other civil and religiou 
5 Form. 
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Fi prog Th? right vp A No. 4g 
Far 115 an nd Prafiices, The Rites arid Ceremonies 
| 2 and ea in other Nations, the Forms of 
Htddinb, and Fun ral, the ſeveral Rinks of Ma- 

racy, the fr rades and Employments of both Sexes 

if 5 1 5 aſs ths 3s lick Fe rib of "Lift fe, 154 
| every 1 "of foreigh 7 is judged 

0 0 At is 9185 imagined to be un ſondble 


| | on neural, by a have ho other Rule to 


judge of Nature an- eaſon, but rhe, Cuſtoms of 
ee fon or the: little T own Where 00 


1 5 15 be al 18 ate is a Face; in Ojo 


2. 


| there. is A Faſhion in Ming and Priniing, in Style 


and Language. In our Day it is the Vogue of the 
Nation, that Parliaments may ſettle the Succeſfi n of 
the Crown, and that a People can make a King; in 
the laſt Age this was a Doctrine akin to Treaſon. 


: Citations. from #he Latin Poets. were an Etnbelliſh- 
ment af Style in the laſt Century, and whole Pages 


in that Day were covered with them; it is now 
forbidden. by Cuſtom, and expoſed by the Name 


of Fedanm ; . whereas in Truth both theſe are Ex- 


tremes. Sometimes our printed Books ſhall abound 


in Capitals, and ſometimes reje& them all. Now 
> we, deal much in E/ays, and moſt unreaſonably 
5 deſpiſe Hſtematict Learning, whereas our Fathers 

had a juſt Value for Regularity and Syſtems; then 
* Falig and. Alartos were the faſhionable Sizes, as 
* Yolumes.in OD are now. We are ever ready 
to run into Extremes, and yet Cuſtom (till per- 
1 ſuades us that Reaſon and Nature are on our 


Side. 81 


This Buſineſs of the Faſhion has a moſt powet- 


© ful, Influence on our Judgments ;. for it employs 
E thoſe two ſtrong Engines, of Fear and' Sham to 
. operate upon our Underſtandings with unhappy 


Pp 3 Succeſs. 
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Sucreſs. We are aſhamed to believe or profeſs an 
van faſnionable in Phi „ Anda bo 
ardly Sonb darts not ſo much ks indulge a Thought 
contrary" thithel-fabliſbed or ifaſhiezable 'Faitb, nor 
act in Oppoſition wo.Cuſtogs;othoughic be accord, 
ing to the Pictates of Reaſon. tl nwo boi 
I confeſs, there is a Reſpe & due to Mankind. 
wich ſtwuld incline even oy wiſelt of Men to fols 
dow the innocem Cuſtom of their Country in the 
outward Practioes of Civit Life, aijd in ſome mea. 
© fare to ſybrmit to Fafhion in ail indi frre Affairs, 
where Reaſon and Scripture make no Remon- 
ſtrances againſt it. But the Judgments of the 
Mind oughit to be for ever free; Sik not biaſſed 
vy the Cuſtoms and O25 88 any A or _ 
"whatſoever! 50h 9495 oh bas nde 
5 1 IP dalivenair diode em bs Dan- 
12 S Lan ee conſider theſe three 
Things. uf A UOW N ο ade se. 
1 That the; greateſt: Partuif oui Cafoms of 
any particular Nation or Age, ſpring from Hu- 
mou rather than Reaſon. Sometimes the Humour 
of the Prince prevails, and ſometimes the Humour 


of the People. It is either-the:Gyeap or the Mam 


N Rr theſe? have not al- 
ways the Reaſon on their Side [ 

A 2. Conſider alſo, that the Cuſtoms of the ſame 
Nation in different Ages, the Cuſtoms of different 
Nations in che ſame Age, and the Ca ſtoms of dif- 
fetent Towns and Villages in the ſame Nation, 

- are very various and contrary to each other. The 
Jaſbionable Learning. Language, Sentiments, and 
Rules of Holiteneſs, differ greatly im different Coun 
ef tries and Ages of Mankind'y but Mui band Noon 


ate of A more uniform and Ready: Nature, and 


d not change with the Faſhion. Upon this Ac- 
"20G to cute ide „ ariſe from 


* Cu ſtom, 
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Faſhion, even in all its Changes, has been teady 
Gerftzodingk 
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Cuftoing it as of excellent Uſe to travel and ſee the 
Ouſtoms of various Countries, andato read the 
Travels of gther; Men, and the Hiſtury of paſt 

Ages that every Thing may dot ſeemiſtrange and 
uncunth which is not practiſod withia the EA mits 
of our own Pariſh, or in the narroꝶ Space 9 
dun Life -cime. les Aa f 513d feln 


9g Conſider yet eee ne ess | 
have changed our own | 
' Deceacy, Propriety, or Congruity 
or Practices in the World, eſpecially if we have 


Opinions: concerning the 
of ſeveral Modes 


lired to the Age of thirty or forty. Custom or 


to ha vt ſome degree of Aſcendenoy over our Un- 
and what at one Time ſeemed decent, 
appears oh ſolets and diſagreeable after ward, when 


the Faſhion changes. Let us learn therefore to 


abſttact as much as — from Cuſtam and 


Faſhion, when we would paſs a Judgment con- 


cerning the: real 1 A F ee of 
Things. arti e eee Heats 
OBO erm formode tne) nf wo. * 194 al 46: 


10 IL-4 Ae edt harieyi of Men, is the Spring ef an6- 
e Ronk of Prejuitices. 997-51 0 ghar 


Among theſe, the Authority of our Forefatbers 
and ancient Auibors is moſt remarkable. We pay 
Deference to the Opinions of others, merely be- 


cauſeſthey lived a thouſand Vears before us; and 


even the Trifles and Impertinencies that have a 
Mark of Autiguity upon them, are reverenced for 


this Reaſon; becauſe they came from the Ancients. 
It is granted, that the! Ancients had many wiſe 


and 


great Men among them, and ſome of their 


Wings which Time hath delivered down to hs, 
| e 2 But thoſe Writers lived rather 


"FRY as well as the polite Authors of our Age, 


Infant - State of the World; and the: Phile- 


$20 70; P 4 are 
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ate properly che £1detz, who have ſeen the Miſtakes 
of: che younger Ages of Mankind, and corrected 
them by Ober vation and Experience. 
Some borrow all their Reli ioryfron»the/Farber; 
of the Qbriſt iam ¶bunub, or tom ftheitv Synods or 
-Conmeils4, but de that will read Monſieur Daille on 
the /e of be Fusbers, will find many Reaſong 
why they ard by no Means: fic to dictate our Faith, 
ſinee we have the Goipel-of Cbriſt, and the Writ. 
inge ofthe! Apoſtles and Frophets in our oh 
Hands. Fr none eee ART ; 00, 16 Dns 
Some Perſons believe every Thing that theit 
Aindreud, their Parents, and their Tutors believe. 

The Veneration and the Love which they have 
for their Ameſtors, ineline them to ſwallow down 
all their Opitmons/ at once, without examining 
what Fruth or Falſhood there is in them Men 
ſtake up kheif Principles by Inheritance, and de- 
fend them as they woufd their Eſtates, becauſe 
they are horn HAkits to them. I freely granty that 
Parenis are appointed by God and Nature to teach 

us all the Sentiments and Practices of our younger 
Tear ie and happy are thoſe 1 
them into the Paths of Wiſdom and Truth! | 
grant farlher, that When Perſons come to Vears of 
iſefenon, and judge lor themſelves, they ought 
Ve erammin: rin ar ines their Parenii, with the 
reateſt Modeſty, and with an humble Deference 
their ſuperior Character; they cught, in Mat- 
We dubious, to give the Preference to 
heir Parents Advice, and always to pay them the 
fiſt Reſpect, non ever depart flom their Opinions 
and Practice; til Reaſon and Conſcience make it 
V ecru. at after all, it is poſſible that Parents 
"Wha, de miſtakeng” and thetefore Reaſon and Scrip- 
N our final Rules of Dexermination 
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id Matters) that relate to this World and, tath 
Which ds toicoma. us 1 gabe 0. 
— ——„—- 
great Nam a him 
inta his own/Miſtakes, merely by the Authority 
-of his Name and Character. The Sentimenssof 
9 maintained by allzehe 
Schools in urupe for ſeveral Centuries; and a Ci- 
tation from his Wtitings was thought a ſufficient 
Proof of any ropeſiuũon. The great Deſcarits 
had alſo too many implicit Believers in the laſt 
Age, though he himſelf, in his Philoſophy, diſ- 
claims all ſuch Influence over the Minds of his 
Readers. Calvin and Luther, in the Days of Re- 
formation from Popery, were learned and: pieus 
Men, and there have been: a Succeſſion of their 
Diſcip les even to this Day, who pay too much 
—— to the Words of their Maſters. — 
ate others who renounce their Authority, but gi 
themſelves up in too ſervile a Manner to the hi 
nion and Authority of other de e ee 
asg bad or worſe Guides in Religionmꝓ8e 4 
I only learned, and wiſe, and good Men had 
| Influence on the Sentiments of others, it would be 
at leaſt a more excuſable ſort of Prejudice, and 
chere would be ſome colour and * of Reaſon 
for it: But that Riches, Honours, and outward 
- Splendor ſhould ſet up Perſons for Dictators to all 
ths reſt of Mankind ; this is a moſt ſhameful In- 
vaſion of the Right of our Underſtandings on the 
one hand, and as ſhameful a Slavery of the Soul 
on the other. The poor Man, or the Labourer, 
tao often believes ſuch a Principle in Politics, vor 
in Moralily. and judges: concerning the Kights of 


he. King and be People. juſt as his wealthy New b- 


en does. Half the Pariſh; follows the Opinion 
of the Eſquire, and the Tenants of a Manor fall 
into 
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img che Sentiment of their Lord, aſpecially if he 
Ives/amongſt them. How unrtafonable and yet 
333 gaocas 19956163 
Aer Princi Religion, we. frequent 
7 gag. and forfaken, — 
and:mefamed:byche Influences of Brixces. In all 
Nations the Priaſs have much Power alſo in dic · 
rating the Religion of the People, but the Princes 
Hiace to hem And where chere is a great Pomp 
and Grandeur attending the Prieſthood in any 
— — —_— _ the more Re- 
verenee and ſtranger Faith do the People believe 
waateverithey teach them : Tet it is too often 
ent, that” Riabet and Dominions,, and big b 
Katlas, in Cbureb or State, have no manner of Pre- 
enge o Truth and Certainty, Wiſdom and Good- 
dels above the reſt of Mortals, becauſe: theſe Su- 
Periorities in this World are not always conferred 
-SEcOrdiDg-to Meri ee. 
401 confeſs, Where a Man of Miſdon and Years, 
af. Qu ſeruatien and Experience, | gives us his Opi- 
nion and Advice in Matters of the civil or the 
moral Life ; Reaſon tells us we ſhould pay a great 
Attention ta him, and it is probable, he may be 
in the Right. Where a Men of long Exerciſe in 
Fiac (peaks of prafiical Religion, there is a due 
Deſerencę to be paid to his Sentiments: And the 
ame e may ſay concerning an ingenious Man long 
wr [ed in auy Arti or Science, he may juſtly expect 
due Regard when he ſpeaks of his own Affairs 
and proper Buſineſs. But in aher bings each of 
theſe. may be ignorant enough, natwithſtanding all 
heit Piety and Tears, and particular Skill: Nor 
belieyed in every Thing without Reſerve, and 
acitbeut Examin atio. 
# Kis eng - Hvid Das iiber og 
noa To 


Ch. - The'right Uſe of Reacon. a3 
To free ourſelves from theſe „it is ſof- 
ficient to remember, that — n Rank nor 
Character among Mankind, which has any juſt 
Pretence to ſway thæ J of other Men by 
their Authority: For there have been Perſons of 
the ſame Rank and Character ho have maintain- 
ed different and cuntrary Sentiments z but all theſe 
can never be true, and therefore the mere Name 
or Reputatian that any af them Poſſaſſaa, is not a 
ſuſicient Evidence of Trutk. 90 1620615 D118 
> Shall we | believe the » Avcients in | Philoſophy? 
But fame of the Ancients; were Haie, ſome Pori- 
teticks, ſome Platonics, and ſorme Epicurtam, 
me \Cyxics,” and ſome Sceptic. Shall we 
of Matters of the Cbriſtian Faith by the 
or Prinitiue Miruurs for thres or four hundred 
Tears after Cbhriſt But they often contraditted 
one another, and themſelves too; and what is 
worſe, they ſometimes contradicted the Seriptuse 
itſolf. Now among all theſe different and con- 
trary Sentiments in Phihſopih and Religion; which 
of che Ancients muſt we believe, e cannot bo- 
mea chene eee eee 
Again, E6\believe im ali. Things a eur Prede- 
oeſſors did, is the ready Way to keep Mankind 
in an everlaſting State 45 Infancy, and to lay an 
ote nat Bar againſt all the Improvements of Our 
Reaſon and dur Happineſs: Had the preſent 1 
of Philoſaphers ſatis fie themſelves with the 
-ftantial. Forms and occult Quulities of Ariſtotle, With 


the ſelid Spberes, Accontriata and Epicyles of 


 Ptolamy, and the ancient A ſtronomers : then the 


gteat Lord Baton, Copernicus, and Deſcartis, with 


reater Sir auc Neriton, Mir Lucte, and Mr 
—— in our World in vain. We muſt 
have blundered on till in ſuceeſſt vd Getierdtions 
| xx 8 and thick Darkneſs, and 4 
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bande uſaful Inventions for ther 
humans Lifechad never been damn #03 ai 
to Phus it iso in Matters of Science. 
BulzcySunvdlbi days hu nut om nn Anceſtors de. 
rin ou Fullgment in;Maiters ef ci or religious 
muſt. then i che Qhild of a 
Heathen muſt believe that Heatbaniſm is Truth; 
the don of a Hlapiſtemuſt aſlenv t all the Abſurdis 
ties of iPoptrywtitia.Poſterity of the Jet and Soci- 
riams muſt for ever be Socinian, and Feros ; rand i 
Man whoſe Father was of Ripublcar Principles, 
muſt make a Scvſſion of Republicans in bis Fa- 
milly to the Kndcof the World. If we ought al- 


s to: believe whatſoever our Parents, or our 


Prieſts; or our Printes believe, the Inhabitants of 
China aught to worſhip cheir on Idols, and the 
Suvagenot Afrita dught to believe all the Non- 
ſenſe, and practiſe the Saviarey of their Negro Fa- 
Aber und Kings The Hritiſh Nation When it 

was Heathen, could never have become (Chriſtian; 


| and when it was a Slave to Rome,; i could never 


barem haen rgfar mad 
Heſides, let us conſider, that the great God, 
our mon Make, has neuer given ane ee 
Undlerſtanding à legal and rightful Sovereignty 
tei determine Eruths for others, at leaſt after they 


art paſt the State uf Childhood ar Minority. No 
ſingle Perſon; how learned and wiſe, and great 


ſoaver or: whatſuever natural, or civil, or eccleſ- 
uit ul Relation he may have to us, can alaim this 


"Dominion over our Faith. St Haui the Apoſt le, 
in his private Capacity, would not doit ; nor hath 
anyunſpiteit Man any ſuch} Amhotity, until he 
makes his divire Commiſſion ta 


Dur Sa- 
viour himſelf tells the Jets, that) of l bad not done 
facto Wondrous! Works among them, they bad; not in- 
nt in diſbelieving his Doctrines, and refuſing 

T him 
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glb- =" ve tab. No Bi DN © Preſbmter, nd 
— — no Church orm ſſembiy 

ſince the —— — 
totem from God to make CH qs ori Articles of 
Faith for us, and impoſe them upbn our Indes i 
ſtandings. We muſt all act according tothe beſt 
of dur bun Light, and the Judgment o dur on 


Cooſcienoes, ung the beſt » Advaritages which 
Providence hath given us, with an and. im · 


Diligence to inquire and ſeareh out che 
Truth: For every one f wr muft/ peut n Aetuua 
of bimſelf lo God. To believe as the Cbhurciʒ on rb 
Cour. believes, is but a ſorry and a dan erdus Faltk: 
This: Principle would make more Heabens than 
Chriſtians, and more Papi than Hrateſtants; and 
lead more Souls to Hell than to Heaven ; 

for our Saviour himſelf has plaĩaly told us, that if 
the Blind will be _ bed the * they muſt. bor 
fall ima ibe Did foprg hos 2149 
Tough there be 60 uch a of Ertor arĩſ. 
ng from the three Prejudices laſt mentioned, yet 
— diſmiſs this Head, I think it proper to take 
Notice, that as Education, Cuſtom and Authority, 
are no ſure Evidences of Truth; ſo neither are they 
certam Martes of Falſboods' for Reaſon and Scrip- 
ture may join to diftate the fame I hings which 
our Parents, our Nurſes, our Tutors, our Friends, 
and out Country, believe and profeſs. +:Yet-there 
rs lometimes'in our Age a Pride, and Peru 
lanq in Youth, zealous to caſt off the Sentiments 
of their Faubers and Teachers, on Purpoſe to ſnew 
that they carry none of the Prejudices of Educu: 
tion and Authority about them. They indulge all 
manner of licentious Opinions and Practices; from 
a Vain Pretence of aſſerting their Liberty. But 
las This is but changing one Prejugice' for do- 
nar WIR Wb RE NT ge 
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that they make a Sacrifice botk of Truth and Vir. 
tue to the vile 1 of their r and Senſu- 


_— (1 x 1 Ty; 9nvw : .t 
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IV. There N enocher Tride of Prader which 
art near aki to thoſe of Awbority, and that is, 
hen we receive a Doctrine becauſe of the Manner 
in which it is propeſed to us by others: I have already 
mentioned the powerful Influence that Oratory and 
a Words have to inſinuate a falſe Opinion, and 
ſometimes Truth is refuſed, and fuffers Contempt 
in the Lips of a wife Man, for want of the Charms 
of Zut there are ſeveral other Manners 
of P whereby miſtaken / Sentiments are 
powerfully conveyed into the Mind. 
+» Some Perſons are ealtly perſuaded io da pebat 
mother dictates with: a poſitive Air, and a great De- 
gree of Aſſurance : They feel the overbearing Force 
of a confident Dictator, eſpecially if he be of a ſu- 

perior Rank or Chatafter: to themſelves. = 
Some are quickly. convinced of the Truth of 
any Docttine, when he that propoſrs it puts on 
all the Airs of Piety, and makes /olemn Appeals 10 
Heaven, and Proteſtd/ions of ts Truth of it + The 
pious: Mind of a weaker Chriſtian, is ready to re- 
ceive any Thing thar is ee N wich ſuch an 
awful Solemnity. 260 ” 281450 
It is a Prejudice near ahi to this; when dir 
ble Soul is trighted into any particular Sentiments 
of Religion, becauſe a Man of grrat Name or Cha- 
racter pronounces Hereſy upon the contrary Senti- 
ments, caſts the Diſbeliever out of the ee 
and forbids hir the Gates of Heaven: / 

Others are allured into particular Opinions by 
gentler Practices on the Underſtanding: Not only 
che ſaft Tempers of Mankind, but even hardy and 
1 Souls, are ſometimes led away 9 

1 ©rror 
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engaging Methods of Hen ſuuſtum und Kindneſs 0 e 

I grant, where natural ot tevealed 5 62 
plainly dictate to us the infimte and everlaſting 
Importance of any ſatred Doctrine, it chnndt be 
improper to uſe any of theſe Me hods, tb petfuade 
Men to receive and obey the Truth, after we have 
given ſufficient Reaſon and Argument to convince 
cheir Under ſtandings. Yet all theſe; Methods, con- 
ſidered in themſelves, have been often uſtd to con. 
vey Falſhoed into the Soul us well as Truth; and 
oy build our Faith merely upon theſe; Founda- 
tions, without Regard to the Evidence of Truth; and 
the Strength of Argum 
Effet? of Prejuidiet's* For neither the poſitive,” the 
awful or ſoleimm, the terrible or the gen. Methods of 
Addreſs, carry any certain Evidence-witty them that 
Truth nes on that Side, 

There is another Manner of Neben dur own 
Opinion, or rather-vppo/ny the Opinions of others, 
which demands a mention here, and that is when 
Perſons make a J ſerve inſtead of an Argument: 
hen they refute what they call Error by à Turn of 

Wit, and anſwer every O againſt their own 
Sentiments, by caſting à Seer upon the Objector. 
Fhefe Sroffers practiſe with — upon weak and 
cowardly og Such as have not been well efta- 
bliſned in Religion or Morality, have been laughed 
out af the beſt Principles by a confident Buffon; they 
have yielded up their Opinions to a witty Banerer, 
ad ſold their Faith and Religion for à 70. 

There is no Way to cure theſe Evils in _ > 
degenerate World as we hve in, but wt — 


diſtinguiſn well between the Subſtance of 
propor 
by 


trine, and the Manner of Addreſs, eithet Arc 
ing. attack ing; or defending it; and then 

ting a ju and fevere Guard of Reaſon wy Con- 
cience 


FErtot by the f e of Atareye, and the fart ul - 
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ſcience ov Wend all the Exerciſes of gur Judgment, re- 
ſolving 1d to nothing but the convincing Evi- 
dence — Much. reli rouly obeying, the Light of 
Rea n in Matters o f of pure Reaſon, and the Niätate 
of Revelation i in Things that relate to-our Faith. 
Thus we have. taken a brief Survey of ſome of 
the infinite Varieties of Prejudice that attend Man- 
. — on 125 ery Side in the preſent State, and the 
Dangers of Error or of raſh Judgment, we are per- 
petually expoſed to in, this Life: This Chapter 
pw conclude with one. Remark, and one Piece of 


ite. 


The Remark is this.” The 885 Or pinion, whether 
tal fe or true, may be dictated by many Prejudices at 
the ſame Time; for, as I hinted before, Prejudice 
may happen to dictate Truth ſometimes as well as 
Error. But where two or more Prejudices. oppoſe 
one another, as it often happens, the ſtronger pre- 
vails and gains the Aſſent: Yet how ſeldom does 


Reaſon interpoſe with ſufficient Power to get the 
Aſcendant of them all, as it ought to do 


The Advice follows, namely, Since we find ſuch 
a Swart of Prejudices attending us both within and 
without; ſince we feel the Weakneſs of our Rea- 
fon, the Frailty of our Natures, and our Inſuffi- 
ciency to guard ourſelves, from Error upon this Ac- 
count, it is not at all unbecoming the Character 
of a Legician « or a Philoſopher, together with the 
Advice already given, to direct every Perſon. in his 
Search after Truth to make his daily Addreſſes to 
Heaven, and implore the God of Truth to lead him 
into all Truth, and to a/# Wiſdom of him who ęivetb 
liberally to them that alk it, and oct 1 
with our-own, Follies. ., 

Such a devout Practice will 1 ee Pre- 
Al for the beſt Wee * 1 the Di- 
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retliahs and Rules Korea in us 1150 following 
Chapters. | 
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THE chief Deſig n of the Art 77 Het is to 


"Mt" us in forming a true Judgment of 


Things; a few proper Obſervations for this End 


have been dropt occaſionally in ſome of the fore- 


going Chapters: Yet it is neceffary to mention 
them again in this Place, that we may have a more 
complete and ſimultaneous View of the general 
Direfions, which are neceſſary in order to judge 
aright. A multitude of Advices may be framed 
for this Purpoſe; the chief of them may, for 
Order lake, be reduced to the follow ing Heads. 


Direction J. When we conſider ourſelves as 
Philos Berl, or Searchers after Truth, we ſhould 


examine all our old Opinions afreſh, and inquire what | 


ws the Ground of them, and whether our Aſeni was 
built on uſt Evidence ; and then we ſhould caſt. off 
all tboſe Fudg ments which were formed heretofore 
without due Examination. A Man in purſuit of 
Knowledge, ſhould throw off all thole Prejudices 
which he had imbibed in Times paſt, 1 guard 
againſt all che Springs of Error, mentioned in the 


preceding Chapter, with. the utmoſt Watchfulneſs 


for Time to came. 6 
Obſerve here, That this Rule of caſting away all 
our former Prejudicatt Opinions and Sentiments, iy 


not propoſed to any of us to be practiſed at once, 


conſidered as Men of Buſineſs or Religion, as Friends 
or 
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or Neighbours, as Fathers or Sons, as Magiſtrate, 


Subjects, or Chriſtians; but merely as' Philoſopher, 
and Searcpers after Truth: And though it may be 
voll preſumed that many of our Judgments, both 
true and falſe, together with the Practices built 
- thereon-in che nalural, the civil, and the religious 
ö Life, were formed: without ſoiciepc Evidence; yet 
an wriverſal-Rejeftion of all theſe' might deſtroy at 
once our preſent Senſe and Practice of Duty with 


Regarq to God, ourſelves, and our Fellow - Crealures. 


| Mankind would be hereby thrown into ſuch a State 
of Doubuing and Indifference, that it would be too 


long ere they recovered any Principles of Virtue or 
Religion by a Train of Reaſonings. 

. Belides, the common Affairs of human Life often 
demand a much ſpeedier Determination, and ue 


muſt many Times act upon preſent Probabilitics : 


The Bulk of Mankind have not Time and Leiſure, 


and Advantages ſufficient to begin all their Knoy- 


ledge anew, and to build up every ſingle Opinion 
ne Practice afreſh, upon che ben ane of 
Evidence 

Let let it be obſerved alſo, that ſo far as any Per- 


fon is capable of forming and correcting his No- 


tions, and his Rules of Conduct in the natural, 
civil, and religious Life, by the ſtrict Rules of 
Logick \, and ſo far as he hath Time and Capacity 
to review, his old Opinions, to re-examine all thoſe 
which are any ways doubtful, and to determine 
nothing without juſt Evidence, he is likely to be- 
come ſo much the wiſer and the happier Man, and 
if divine Grace aſſiſt him, ſo och) the better 


Chriſtian. And though this cannot be done all at 


onde, yet it may be done by prudent Steps and 
Degrees, till our whole Set of Opinions and Prin- 
ciples be in Time corrected and reformed, or at 


t wien upon Juſter P Pogadaiogs Wedel 
wolf Diitection 
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Direction II. Endeavour that all your Heat 
thoſe Objects, concerning which you paſs am Judgment, 

. be clear and diſtindt, complete; comprebenſive, exten- 
foe and orderly, as far as you have Occaſion to judge 
concerning them, This is the Subſtance of the 1a/ 
Chapter of the irſt Part of Logick, The Rules which 
direct our Conceptions mult be reviewed, if we would 
form our Judgments aright. But if we will make 
haſte to judge at all Adventures, While our Ideas 
are dark and confuſed, and very imperfect, we ſhall 
be-in danger of running into many Miſtakes. This 
is like a Perſon who would pretend to give the Sum 
total of a large Account in Ariihmelick, without 
ſurvey ing all the Particulars; or as a Painter, who 
profeſſes to draw a fair and diſtin&t Landſkip in the 
Twilight, when he can hardly diſtinguiſh a Houſe 
from a Tre. e So e! 

Ob ſer ve here, That this Direction does not require 
us to gain clear, diſtinct, complete Ideas of Things 
in all their Parts, Powers and Qualities, in an ab- 
ſolute Senſe; for this belongs to God alone, and is 
impoſſible for us to attain: But it is expreſſed in a 
relative or limited Senſe; that is, our Ideas ſhould 
be clear, diſtinct, and comprehenſive, Sc. at leaſt 
lo far as we bave Occaſion at that Time to judge 
concerning them. We may form many true and cer- 

tain Judgments concerning God, Angels, Animals, 
Men, Heaven, Hell, Sc. by thole partial and very 
imperfect Conceptions of them to which we have 
attained, if we judge no farther concerning them 
than our Conceptions reach. g. 

We may have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the 
Exiſtence of many Things in Nature; and affirm 
| that they do exiſt; though our Ideas of their intimale 
 ©EÞdﬀ E/erces-and Cauſes, their Relations and Manners: of 
= Acton, are very confuſed and obſcure, We may 
age well concerning /everal Properties of any 

Q 2 Being, 
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Being. though other Properties \are unknown'; fot 
— we know not all he ney rae of any 
ing whatſoever. - 

Sometimes we bac ear 1305 of the abſolut 
Properties of am Object; and we may judge of them 
with Certainty, while the relative Properties are very 
obſcure and unknovn to us. So ue may have a 
clear and juſt Idea of the Ae , Parailelogram, 
without knowing: what Relation it bears to the Area 
of a Tangle or a Polygon; I may know the Length 
of the Diameter of a Circle, without knowing what 
Nane it has to the Circumference. 

There are other Things, whoſe external relativ 
Properties, with Reſpect to each other, or whoſe 
Kelaiion to us we know better than their own 
inceard and ebſolule Properties, or their eſſential 
diſtinguiſhing Attributes. We perceive. clearly, 
that Fire will warm or burn us, and will evaporate 
Mater; and that Water will allay our Thirſt, or 
guench the Fire, though we know not the inward 
diſtinguiſbing Particles, or prime eſſential Properties 
ot Fire or Hater, We may know the King, and 
Lord Chancellor, and affirm many Things of them 
in their g Characters, though we can have but a 
confuſed Idea of their Perſons or natural. Features, 
it we have never ſeen their Faces. So the Scrip- 
ture has revealed God himſelf to us, as our Creator, 
Preſerver, Redeemer, and Santtifier, and as the Ob- 
ject of our Noi ſbp, in clearer Ideas than it has re- 
vealed | many other abſtruſe Queſtions which may 
be raiſed about his own. Divine Nene OF ene 
Ws Immenſiiy or Omnipreſence." 

This therefore is the general Obſervation in order 
to guide our Judgments, that we ſhould. net allow 
ourſelves io form a Judgment concerning Things far- 
iber tban eur clear and- diſtintt-[deas reach, 0 then 
we! are not in danger of Error. 

Bot men is One ene Objection ag 
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this Role; which is neceſſary-to be/anſwered;;* arid 
there is one juſt and * Exreption, which 
is \as\needful to be mentioned. 
The Obye#ion is this: May „n judge ſafely 
concerning ſome total or complete” Idtas, when we 
have a clear Perception only ot ſome Paris or Pro. 
perties f them ?"May we not affitm, that A that is 
in God is eternal, or that all bis unknown Attributes 
are infinite, though we have ſo very imperfect an 
Idea of God, Erernity and Infinity? Again, May we 
not ſafely judge of parlicular Objects, whoſe Idea is 
obſcure, by a clear Idea of the general? May I not 
affirm, that every unknown Species of Animals bas 
inward Springs of Motion, becauſe I have a clear 
Idea that theſe inward Springs daldes ro an Hnimat 
in general? 

"Anſwer: All choſe ſuppoſed unknown Parts, Pros 
perties or Species, are clearly and diſtinctly perceived 
tobe connected with, or contained in the &xown 
Paris, Properties, or general Ideas, which we ſuppoſe 
to be clear and diſtinct as far as we judge of them: 
And as we have no particular Idea of thoſe unknown 
divine Attributes, or unknown Species of Animals; fo 
there is nothing parlicular affirmed concerning them 
beyond what belongs to the general Idea of Divine 
Atiributes or Animals, with which J clearly and dif- 
ry perceive them'to be connected. 

It may be illuſtrated in this manner. guppock 
Al Chain lies before me, whoſe neareſt Links I 
ſee ate Iron Rings, and I ſee them faſtened to a Poſt 
near me, but the moſt diſtant Links lie beyond the 
Reach of my Sight, ſo that I know not whether 


they are oval or round; Braſs or Iron: Now l may 


boldly affirm. the whole Length of this OCbain is fa. 
tened do tbe Poſt, for I have: a clear Idea that the 
neareſt Links are thus faſtened, and a clear Idea 
tat the diſtant Links ate connected with the near- 
eſt} if I can draw the whole Chain by one Link. 
Q 3 Or 
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Or thus : If two known Ideas, A and B are 
evidently joined; or agree, and if C unknown be 
included in A, and alſo D unknown be included 
in B, then 1 may affirm that C and D are joined 
and agtee: For Thave a clear Perception of the 
Union of the two known Ideas A and B; and alſo 
a cleat Perception of the Connexion of the un- 
known Ideas with the known. So that clear and 
diſtinct Ideas mult ſtill abide as a general neceſſary 
Qualification, in order to form a right Judgment: 
And indeed it is upon this foot that all Ratiocina- 
tion is built, and the Concluſions are thus form- 
ed; which deduce T m nden from Things 
nen. 36631 6 
Fet it ſeems to me, that che is one juſt Li- 
niration or Exception to this general Rule if Judg- 
ment, as built on ay any n N and it is 
Aist 0 4 
Exception. 11 Matters of — eden, b 
ther haman or divine, there is not always a Neely 
clear and diſtinct Ideas of the Things cubich are be- 
lie ved. Though the Evidence of Propoſitions, 
*which-are entirely formed by ourſelves, depends on 
the Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs of thoſe Ideas of 
which they are compoſed, and on our own: clear 
Peroeption of their. Agreement or Diſagreement, 
yet we may juſtly aſſent ro Propoſitions formed i) 
others,” when we have neither a very clear Concep- 
tion in ourſelves of the true Ideas contained in the 
Words, nor how they agree or diſagree ; provided 
always, that we have a clear and ſufficient Evidence 
of the Credibility of the Perſons who inform us. 
Thus when we read in Scripture the great Doc- 
2 the Deity of Chriſt, of ihe Union of the divine 
i 140. buman Natures in bim, of the divine Agen'y (/ 
'the bleſſed Spirit, that the Son is the Brightneſs of bi, 
_ "Father's Glory, that all Things wert created by bin 
>. and, for bim, that. * Bo all giue/up bis Kingdom 1 
Naila ELV 
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tbe Piither, and that God all be all in all; ve may 
ſafely; believe them: For though our Ideas of theſe 
Objects themſelves are not ſufficiently clear, diſtioct, 
and perfect, for our on Minds to form theſe Judg- 
ments or Propoſitions concerning them, yet we have 
a clear and diſtinct Perception of God's, revealing 
them, or that they are contained in Scripture; and 
this is ſufficient Evidence to determine our Aſſent. 
The ſame Thing holds true in ſome meaſure, 
where credible human Teſtimony aſſures us of ſome 
Propoſitions, while we have no ſufficient Ideas of 
the Subject and Predicate of them to determine 
dur Aſſent. So when an honeſt and learned Ma- 
thematician aſſures a Ploughman that the {bree 
Angles of 4 Triangie are equal to two-right Angles, 
or that the Square of the Hypotenuſe of a right-angled 
Triangle is equal io the Sum of the Squares cf the two 
Sides; the Ploughman, who has but confuſed 
Ideas of theſe Things, may firmly and ſafely be- 
lieve theſe Propoſitions, upon the ſame Ground, 
becauſe he has Evidence of the Skill and Faith- 
fulneſs of his Informer. 

„ ee | N 8 Direction 


* Perhaps ſome may object againſt this Repreſentation of 
Things, and fay, that We cannot properly be ſaid to be/iewe 
'* a Propoſition any farther than we ourſelves have Ideas under 
„ the Term: Therefore if we have no Jara, under the Terms, 
we believe nothing but the Connexion of Words or Sounds: 
and if we have but ob/cure and inadequate Ideas under the 
| Terms, then we partly believe a Connexion of Things, and 
I partly a Connexion of Sounds. But that we eannot properly 
= ** beſaid to believe the Propofition, for our Faith can never go 

= * beyond our Ideas.” 

Now to ſet this Matter in a clear Light, I ſuppoſe that every 
© Propofitian which is propoſed to my Aſſent, is a Sentence made 
up of Terms which have ſome Ideas under them known orun- 
f 4 known to me. I confels, if I believe there areno Ideas at all 
f under the Terms, and there is nothing meant by them, then in- 

& deed, wich regard to me, it is the mere joining of Sounds : But 
| if, for inſtance, a Ploughman has credible Information from an 
0 WE honeſt and ſailful Matnematician; chat gn Eilipſi is made by the 
1 | 24 Section 
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Direction III. When you have obtained as 
clear and comprehenſive Ideas as is. needful, both 
N — | | of 


Section of a Cone, he believes the Propofition, or he believes 
the Sentence is true, as it is made up of Terms which his In- 
formarit underſtands, though the Ideas be unknown to him; 
that is, he believes there are ſome Ideas which his Informant 
has under theſe Words which are really connected. And, [ 
think, this may juſtly” be called beliewing ther Propoſition, for it 
is a Belief of ſomething more than the mere:7o;jning of Sound; ; 
It is a Belief of the real Connexion of ſome unknown Ideas be. 
lonęing to thoſe Sounds; and in this Senſe a Man may be ſaid 
to believe the Truth of a Propofition, which he doth not un- 
derſtand at all. 1122 nenne 
Wich more Reaſon ſtill may we be faid to believe à Proto. 
tion uf on credible Teſtimony, if we have ſome ſort of Ideas 
under che Terms, though they are but partial or inadequate 
and obicure'; ſuch às divine Antons were given by Urim and 
7 hummim : For ſince it is purely upon Teſtimony we believe the 
kuown Parts of the Ideas fignified by thoſe: Words to be con- 
necled, upon the fame Teftimony we may alſo believe all the 
'nntnoven Þ arts of the Ideas fignified by thoſe Words to be con- 
netted,” naniely, becauſe our Informantvis knowing and faith- 
ful, And in this Senſe we may juſtly. be ſaid to believe a 
Propoſition of Scripture en/zre/y, which we underſtand but ver; 
in fefa, betauſe God who reveals it is knowing and faich- 
ful in Perfection. ieee endete 
An indeed, unleſs this Repreſentation of the Matter be al- 
lowed, there are but very few Propoſitions in the World, even 
in human Things, to which we can give an entire Aﬀent, or 
which we may be ſaid either to d, or to believe, becaule 
tere is ſcarce any thing on Earth of which we have an ad- 
equate. and molt perfect Idea. And it is evident, that in 41. 
Leue things there is ſcarce any thing which we could either 
know or believe without this Aliawarce : For though Rez (tn 
aud Revelation join to inform me, that God is ho/y, how cx. 
ceeding inadequate are my Ideas of Gol, and of his Hole 
Vet 1 may boldly and entirely aſſent to this whole Propoſition, 
fince Jam ſure that every known and vnknown Idea ſigniſed 
by the Term God, is connected with the Ideas of the lem 
Ilalineſ, becauſe Reaſon partly informs me, but efpeciaily (e- 


4 


cauſe the divine Tellimony which has connected them, is cer- 


1ainly credib'e. | way . est | 
- + might argue uron this Head perhaps more forcibly from 


the Doctrine of C, Hrormprebenſibleneſs, If we could belicve 


rothing but what we have ideas of, it would be impoſiible tor 
u. to LEUCYE Walls: d i incompreperyible ;, For this implics in 5 
; a Belis 
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of the Subject and Predicate of ia Propoſition, 
then compare thoſe Ideas of the dub td and (Predicate 
together with the utmoſt Attention, and obſerve how 


«rf þ waar 5 + 33h * far 
a Belief that there are ſome unknown Ideas belonging to the 
Nature of God. Therefore we do both believe and profeſs that 
ſomething concerning unknown Ideas, When we believe and 
profeſs that God ir incomprebenſibl. | 11 284 

I perſuade myſelf chat moſt of thoſe very Perſons who object 
2gaioft my Repreſentation of Thing, will yet readily con feſs, 
they believe all the Propoſitions in Scripture, rather than de- 
clare they da not believe ſetitral of them 3 though they muſt, ac- 
knowledge that ſeveral of them are far above their Under- 
ſtanding, or that they have ſcarce any Ideas of the true Senſe 
of them. And therefore where Propoſitions derived from cre- 
dible Teſtimony are made up of dark or inadequate Ideas, I 
think it is much more proper to ſay ave be/jere Ihen, than that 


1 7 
hd 


abe do not believe them; leſt we cut off a Multitude of the Pro- ö 


poſitions of the Bible from our Aſſent of Fai tn 

Yet let it be obſerved here, that when we believe a Propo- 
ſition on mere Teſtimony, of which we have no Ideas at all. 
we can only be ſaid to give a general implicit Q ent to the Truth 
of that: Propoſition, without any particular Knowledge of, or 
explicit Alen to the ſpecial Truth contained in that Propoſition : 
And this our implicit 4/ent is of very little Uſe, unleſs it be to 
teſtify our. Belief of the Knowledge aud Veracity of him tha t 


informs us. 


As our Ideas of a Propoſition are more or leſs clear and 


adequate, as well as juſt and proper, ſo we do explicitly aſſent 
more or leſs to the particular Truth contained in that Propo- 
ſition. And our Aſlent hereby becomes more or leſs uſeful for 
the Inereaſe of out Knowledge, or the Direction of our Prac- 
uce. ' -Sfya M34 5. *; | | 

When divine Teſtimony. plainly, propoſes to our Faith foch 
a Propoſition whereof we have but obicure, doubtful and in- 
adequate Ideas, we are bound implicitly to believe the Truth 
of it, as expreſſed in thoſe Terms, in order to ſnew our Sub- 
miſſion to God who revealed it, as a God of perſect Know- 
ledge and Veracity: But it is our Duty to uſe ail proper Me- 
thods to obtain a farther and explicit Knowledge of the garte- 
cular Truth contained in the Propoſition, if we would improve 
by it either in Knowledge or Virtue. All neceſſiry Rulgs or 
Grammar and Criticiſm ſhould be employed to find out the 
very Ideas that belong to thoſe Words, and which were de- 
ſigned by the divine Speaker or Writer. Ihough we may. be- 
lie e the Fruth of a Peopoſition which. we do not undstſtand, 


yet we ſhould endeavgur to under Hand every P: 0; oj);) hien 


We believe to be tue. 
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far they agree, and tuberein they differ : Whether the 
Propoſition may be affirmed Abſolutely or Rela- 
tively, whether in M bole or in Part, whether Uni- 
ver ſally or Particularly, and then under wha! par- 
ticular Limitations. Turn theſe Ideas about in 
our Mind, and take a View of them on all Sides, 
juſt as a Maſon would do to ſee whether two hewn 
Stones exactly ſuit each other in every Part, and 
_ fit to be Joined | in erecting a carved or fluted 
Pillar 
Compare the.nobole Subject with the whole Predi- 
cate in their ſeveral Paris: Take Hecd in this Mat- 
ter that you neither add to, nor diminiſh the Ideas 
contained in the Subject or in the Predicate; for 
ſuch an Inadvertence or Miſtake will expole you 
to 0 greet Error in een 


Ditettion IV. Search for Evidence of Truth with 
Diligence and Haneſly, aud be beartily ready is receive 
Evidence, whether for abe Agreement or "Diſagreement 
of Ideas. 

Search with Diligence ; ſpare no Labour in ſearch- 
ing for the Truth in due Proportion to the Im- 
portance of the Propoſition. Read the beſt Au- 
thors who have writ on that Subject; conſult your 
wile" and learned Friends in Converſation z and 
be not ynwilling to borrow Hints toward your 
Improvement from the meaneſt Petſon, nor to 
receive any Glimpſe of Light from the moſt 


unlearned. Diligence and Huinility is the Way 


to thrive in the Riches of the Underſtanding, as 
well as in Gold or Silver. Search carefully for the 


Evidence of Truth, and dig for 1/1 Yoon 45 for bid 
Treaſure. 


. . . Search with a ſteady honeſty of Send, and a fin- 

cere Impartiality, to find the Truth. Watch 
againſt every Temptation that might bribe your 
Judgment, or warp it aſide from Truth, Do not 


indulge 
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indylge yourſelf to wiſh any unexamined Propoſition . 
were true or falſe. A With often perverts the Ji 


ment, and tempts the Mind ftrangely to believe 
upon flight Evidence NN we W 0 g 
true or falſe. | 

Die SIO 433 1 

Direſtion V. Since he Evidence of the Anre- 
ment or Diſagreement of two Ideas is the Ground 
of our Aſſent to any Propoſition, or the great Cri- 
terion of Truth; therefore we ſhould ſuſpend our 
Judgment, and neither firm nor deny till this Evi- 
dence appear. 

This Direction is different from the ſecond ; for 
though the Evidence of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of two Ideas, moſt Times depends on the Clear- 
neſs and Diſtin&neſs of the Ideas themſelves, yet 
it does not always ariſe thence, Teſtimony may be a 
ſufficient Evidence of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of tWwo obſcure Ideas, as we have ſeen juſt 
before in the Exception under the ſecond Direction. 
1 herefore, though we are not univerſally and in 
all Caſes bound to ſuſpend our Judgment till our 


; Adzas of the Objects themſelves are clear and diſtindt, 


yet we muſt always ſuſpend our Judgment, and 
withholdour Aſſent to, or Denial of any Propoſition, 
till ſome it Evidence appear of its Truthor Falſbood, 
Ie is an Impatience of Doubt and Suſpenſe, a Raſh- 
neſs and Precipitance of Judgment, and Haſtineſs 
to believe ſomething on one Side or the other, chat 
plunges us into many Errors. 

This Direction to delay and ſuſpend our Aſſent 


is more particularly neceſſary to be obſerved, When 


ſuch Propoſitions offer themſelves to us as are ſup- 
ported by Education, Authority, Cuſtom, Inclinaſ ton, 
Intereſt, or other powerful Prejudices: for our Judg- 
ment is led away inſenſibly to believe all that they 
Cictare; and where Prezudices and Dangers of Error 

| are 
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are multiplied, we ſhould ſer the ſteicter Guard 
* our Aſſent. 

Yet remember che Caution or Limitation here 
which I gave under the firſt Direction, namely, that 
this is not to be too ſtrictly applied to Matters of 
daily Practice, either in human Life or Religion; 
but when we conſider ourſelves as Philoſophers, or 
Searchers after Truth, we ſhould always withhold 
our Aſſent where there is not juſt Evidence: And 
as far and as faſt as we can, in a due Conſiſtence 
with our daily neceſſary Duties, we ſhould alſo re- 
form and adjuſt all our Principles and Practices both 
in Religion and the civil Lite, by theſe Rules, 


Direction VI. We muſt judge of every Propoſi- 

'tion' by thoſe proper and peculiar Mediums or Means, 
* [whereby the Evidence of it is to be obtained, whether 
it be Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Intelligence, Reaſon, or 
"Teſtimony. All our Faculties and Powers are to be 
employed in judging of their proper Objects. 

If we judge of Sounds, Colours, 2 Sapors, 
the S mocthneſs, Roughneſs, Softneſs, or Haraneſs of 
Bodies, it muſt: be done by the Ufe of our Senſes : 
But then we muſt rake Heed that our Senſes ate 
well diſpoſed, as ſhall be ſhewn afterward. 

And ſince our Senſes in their various Exerciſes are 
in ſome Cafes liable to be deceived, and more eſpe- 
cially When by our Eyes or Ears we judge of the 
Figure, Qyontity, Diſtance, and Poſition of Objects 
that are afar off, we ought to call our Reaſon in to 
the Afſiſtance of our Senſes; and correct the Errors 
of one Senſe by the Help of anvther; 

It is by the Powers of Senſe and Reaſoi Joined 
rogether, that We mult judge philoſophically of 
dhe inward" Nature; the ſecret Properties and Piw- 
col, .the Can and £feFs, the Relalions and Pro- 
porticus of a thouſand corporeal Objects which 

ſurround 
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ſurround us on Earth, or are placed at a Diſtance 
in the Heavens. If a Man, on the one hand, con- 


— himſelf only to /en/ible Experiments, and daes 
not.. exerciſe Reaſon upon them, he may ſurpriſe 
himſelf and others with ſtrange. Appearances, and 
learn to entertain the World with Sights and Shews, 
but will never become a Philoſopher : And, on the 
other hand, if a Man impriſon himſelf in his 
Cloſet, and employ the moſt exquiſite Powers of 
Reaſon to find out the Nature of Things in the 
corporeal World, without the Uſe, of his Senſes, 
and the Practice of Experiments, he will frame to 
himſelf a Scheme of Chimeras inſtead of true Philo- 
ſophy. Hence came the Invention of /ub/taniial 
Forms and Qualities, of Materia prima and Priva- 
lion, with all the inſignificant Names uſed by the 
Peripatetick Writers; and it was for want of more 
Experiments that the great Deſcartes: failed in ſe- 
veral Parts of his. Philoſophical Writings. 1 90 

In the , abtraed and ſpeculative Parts of the 
Mathematicks, which treat of Quantity and Number, 
the Faculty of Reaſon, mult be chiefly employed ro 
perceive the Relation of various Quantities, and 


draw certain and uſeful Conclufions; but it wants 


the Aſſiſtance of Senſe alſo to be acquainted with 
Lines, Augles, and Figures. Andin practical Mathe- 
maticks-our Senſes have ſtill greater Employment. 

If we would judge of the pure Properties and 
Actions of the Mind, of the Nature of Spirits, their 
various: Perceptions and Powers, we muſt not in- 
quire of our Eyes and our Ears, nor the Images or. 
Shapes laid up in the Brain, but we muſt have Re- 
courſe to our own Conſcionſne/s of what pes within 
our own Mind 

lf ve are to paſs a Judgment upon any Thing 
that relates to. Spirits in @ State of Union with aninial 
Nats and. Abr mixt Properties of Senſation, Fan- 


75 
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o, Appetite, Paſſion, Pleaſure and Pain, which 

thence, we muſt conſult our own Senſations, 
and the other Powers which we find in ourſelves 
conſidered as Men, or Creatures made up of a Mind 
and an Animal, and by juſt Reaſonings deduce pro- 
r Conſequences, and improve our Knowledge 
in theſe Subjects. 

If we have Occaſion to judge concerning Matter; 

done in paſt Ages, or in diſtant Countries, and where 
we ourſelves cannot be preſent, the Powers of Senſe 
and Reaſon, for the moſt Part, are not ſufficient to 
inform us, and we muſt therefore have recourſe to 
the Teſtimony of others : And this is either divine 
or human. 
In Matters of mere human Prudence, we ſhall find 
the greateſt Advantage by making wiſe Obſerva- 
tions on our own Conduct, and the Conduct of 
others, and a Survey of the Events attending ſuch 
Conduct. ee in this Caſe is equal to a natu- 
ral Sagacity, or rather ſuperior. - A Treaſure of Ob. 
ſervations and Experiences collected by wiſe Men, is 
of admirable Service here. And perhaps there is 
nothing in the World of this Kind equal to the 
ſacred Book of Proverbs, even if we look on it as 
a mere human Writing. 

In Queſtions of Natural Religion, we muſt exer- 
ciſe the Faculty of Reaſon which God has given 
us; and ſince he has becn pleaſed to afford us hi 
Weird, we ſhould: — and improve, or cor- 
rect our Reaſonings on this agen by the Divine 
| Az of the Bible. 

In Matters of Revealed Religion, that i is, Chriſ⸗ 
tianity, Judaiſm, & c. which we could never have 
known by the Light of Nature, the Mord of God 
is our only Foundation and chief Light; though 
bere our Reaſan muſt! be uſed both to find out the 
true Meaning of God in his Word, and ee 
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juſt Inferences from what God has written, as well 


as to judge of the Credentials whereby Divine Teſti- 


is diſtinguiſhed from mere Fuman Teſtimony, 

or from Impaſture. | 

As Divine Revelation can never contradict right 
Reaſon, for they are two great Lights given us by 
our Creator for our Conduct, fo Reaſon ought by 
no Means to aſſume to itſelf a Power to contradict 
Divine Revelation. | 

Though Revelation be not contraryto Reaſon, yet 
there are four Claſſes wherein Matters of Revelation 
may be ſaid to rite above, or go beyond our Reaſon. 

1. When Revelation aſſerts !wo Things of which 
we have clear Ideas, to be joined, whoſe Connection 
or Agreement is not diſcoverable by Reaſon; as when 
Scripture informs us, that The Dead ſball riſe, that 
The Earth ſha'l be burnt up, and the Man Chrift 
Feſus ſhallreturn from Heaven, none of theſe Things 
could ever be found out or proved by Reaſon, 

2. When Revelation affirms any Propoſition, while 
Reaſon has no clear and diſtin? Ideas of the Subject 
or of the Predicate ; as God created all Things by Fe- 
ſus Chriſt : By ihe Urim and Thummim God gave 
forth Divine Oracles. The Predicate of each of theſe 
Propoſitions is to us an obſcure Idea, for we know 
not what was the peculiar Agency of Jeſus Chriſt, 
when God the Father created the World by him; 
nor have we any clear and certain Conception what 
the Urin and Thummim were, nor how God gave 
Anſwers to his People by them, © 

3. When Revelation, in plain and expreſs Lan- 
guage, declares fame Dedtrine which our Reaſon at 
preſent a not with Evidence and Certainty, bow or 
in what Senſes vtcontile to ſome of its own Princitles; 
as, that tbe Child Jeſus is the mighty God, Iſa. ix. 6. 
hach Propoſition carries a ſee ming Oppoſition 
the Unity and Spirituality f the G:dhead, which ate 
Principles of Keaſon. | | 

4. When 
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4. When two Propiſitions or Doftrines are plainly 
aſſerted by divine Revelation, which our Reaſon at 
preſent knows not ho or in wat Senſe, with Evidence 
and Certainty, to reconcile with ene another; as, The 


Father is the only true God, John xvii. 3. and yet 


Chriſt is over all, God Bleſſed for ever, Rom. ix. 5, 
Now Divine Revelation having declared all theſe 
Propoſitions, Reaſon is bound to receive them, be- 
caule it cannot prove them to be utterly inconſiſtent 
or impoſſible, though the Ideas of them may be 
obſcure, though we ourfelves fee not the rational 
Connexion of them, and though we know not cer- 
tainly how to reconcile them. in theſe Caſes Rea- 
Jon muſt ſubmit to Faith ;, thatris, we are bound 1 
believe what God aſſerts, and wait till he ſhall clear 
up that which ſeems dark and difficult, and till the 
Myſteries of Faith ſhall be farther explained to us, 
either in this World or in the World to come“, and 
Reaſon itſelf dictates the Submiſſion, 


Direction VII. It is very uſeful to have ſome ge- 
neral Principles of Truth ſettled in the Mind, whiſe 
Evidence is great and obvious, that they may be al- 
ways ready at band lo aſſiſt us in judging of the great 
Variety of Things which occur. Theſe may be called 
firſt Notions, or fundamental Principles; for though 
many of them are deduced from each other, yet 
moſt or all of them may be called Principles when 
CO with a thouſand other Judgments which 
we form under the Regulation and Influence of 
theſe primary Propoſitions. 

Every Art and Science, as well as the Affairs of 


civil Life and Religion, have peculiar Principles 


of this Kind belonging to them. There are Me- 
tapbyſical, Phyſical, Mathematical, Political, Oecono- 
mical, Medicinal, Theological, Moral and Prudential 


Principles 


See ſomething more on this Subject, Dire. II. preceding. 
and Chap, V. Sect, 6. 
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Principles of Judgment. It would be too tedious 
to give a Specimen of them all in this Place. Thoſe 
which are of the moſt univerſal Uſe to us, both as 
Men and as Cbriſtians, may be found in the follow- 
ing Chapter among the Rules of Judgment about 
particular Objects. ils 


Direction VIII. Let the Degrees of your Aſſent t 
every Propoſition, bear an exact Proportion to the dif- 
ferent Degrees of Evidence. Remember this is one 
of the greateſt Principles of Wiſdom that Man can 
arrive at in this World, and the beſt human Secu- 
rity againſt dangerous Miftakes in Speculation or 
Practice. 5 2 LE 

In the Nature of Things of which our Know- 
ledge is made up, there is infinite Variety in their 
degrees of Evidence. And as God hath given our 
Minds a Power to ſuſpend their Aſſent till the Evi- 
dence be plain, ſo we have a Power to receive 
Things which are propoſed to us with a ſtronger or 
weaker Belief in infinite Variety of Degrees, pro- 
portionable to their Evidence. I believe that e 
= Planets are inhabited, and I believe that he Earth 
= rolls among them yearly round the Sun; but I do not 

believe beth theſe Propoſitions with an equal Firm- 
= nels of Aſſent, becauſe the Arguments for the lat- 
ter are drawn from mathematical Obſervations; but 
= the Arguments for the former are but probable Con- 
jectures and moral Reaſonings." Yet neither do | be- 
= lieve either of theſe Propoſitions ſo firmly, as Ido 
that the Earth is about twenty four thouſand Miles 
= 70undjibecauſe- the mathematical Proof of this is 
= much'eaficr, plaineriand ſtronger. And yet farther, 
= when Fſay that tbe Earth was created by the Power 


of God, L have ſtill a more infallible Aſſurance ef 


dis thanofalltheteft; becauſe Rea/or and Scripture 
vduouin to aſſure me of it. by. 
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Direction IX. Keep your Mind always open to re- 
ceive Truth, and never ſet Limils to your own Im 
provement. Be ready always to hear what may be 
objected even againft your favourite Opinions, and 
thoſe which have had longeſt Poſſeſſion of your AC. 
ſent. And if there ſhould be any new and uncon- 
troulable Evidence brought againſt thefe old or be. 
loved Sentiments, do not wink your Eyes faſt 
againſt the Light, but part with any Thing for the 
Sake of Truth: Remember when you overcome 
an Error you gain Truth; the Victory is on your 
Side, and the Advantage is all your own. 

I confeſs, thoſe grand Principles of | Belief and 
Practice, which univerſally influence our Conduct 
both with Regard to this Life and the Life to come, 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to be well ſettled in the firſt 
Years of our Studies; ſuch as, the Exiftence and Pro- 
vidence of God, the Truth of Chriſtianity, the Auth- 
rity of Scripture, the great Rules of Morality, &c. 
We ſhould avoid a light fluttering Genius, ever 
ready to change our Foundations, and to be carried 
about with every Wind of Doftrine. Toguard againſt 
which Inconvenience, we ſhould labour with ear- 
neft Diligence and fervent Prayer, that our moſt 
fundamental and important Points of Belief and 
Practice, may be eſtabliſhed upon juſt Grounds 
of Reaſon and Scripture, when we come to Years 
of Diſcretion, and fit to judge for ourſelves in ſuch 
important Points. Yet fince it is poſſible that the 
Folly. or Prejudices of younger Years may have 
eſtabliſhed Perſons in ſome miſtaken Sentiments, 
even in very important Matters, we ſhould always 
hold ourſelves ready to receive any new Advan- 
tage toward the Correction or Improvement even 
of our eſtabliſhed Principles, as well as Opinions of 
leſſer Moment. | 2 3 

Tel CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Special Rules to direct us in judging of 
* particular Objects. 55 


II would be endleſs to run through all thoſe 
particular Objects concerning which we have 
Occaſion to paſs a Judgment at one Time or ano- 
ther. Things of the moſt frequent Occurrence, 
of the wideſt Extent, and of the greateſt Import- 
ance, are the Objects and Exerciſes of Senſe, of 
Reaſon and Speculation; the Matters of Morality, 


Religion and Prudence, of human and divine Teſti- 


mom, together with the &/ſays of Reaſoning upon 
Things paſt and future, Special Rules relating to 
all theſe will be the Subject of the following 
Sections. | 


. s = ve op 3 
Principles and Rules of Judgment concerning the 
Objetts of Senſe. 


P HOUGH our Senſes are ſometimes liable 
to be deceived, yet when they are rightly diſ- 
poſed, and fitly exerciſed about their proper Objefs, 


with the juſt Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, they give us 


ſufficient Evidence of Truth. g 
ö This may be proved by an Argument drawn 
from the Wi/dom, Goodneſs, and Faithfulneſs of God 
our Creator. It was He gave us our Senſes, and he 
would not make us of ſuch a Conſtitution as to be 
liable to perpetual Deception, and unavoidable Er- 
ror in uſing theſe Faculties of Senſe in the beſt Man- 
R 2 ner 
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ner we are capable of, about thoſe very Things 
which are the proper Objects of them. 

This may be proved alſo by the ill Conſequences 
that would follow from the Suppaſition of the contrary. 
If we could have no Certainty of the Dictates of 
our Senſes, we could never be ſure of any of the 
common Affairs and Occurrences of Life. Men 
could not tranſact any of their civil or moral Con- 
cerns with any Certainty of Juftice ; nor indeed 
could we eat or drink, walk or move, with Safety. 
Our Senſes direct us in all theſe, 

Again, the Matters of Religion depend in ſome 
Meature upon the Certainty of the Dictates of 
Senſe ; for Faith comes by Hearing; and it is to our 
Senſes that God appeals in working Miracles to prove 
his own Revelation. Now if when our Eyes 
and Ears, and other Organs of ' Senſe are rightly 
diſpoſed and exerciſed about their proper Objects, 
they were always liable to be deceived, there could 
be no Knowledge of the Goſpel, no Proof of Divine 
Revelation by Viſions, Voices, or Miracles, 

Our Senſes will diſcover Things near us and 
round about us, which are neceſſary for our preſent 
State, with ſufficient Exact neſs; and T hings diſtance 
alſo, ſo far as they relate to our neceſſary Uſe of 
them. 5 

Nor is there Need of any more accurate Rules 
for the Uſe of our Senſes in the Judgment of all 
the common Affairs of Life, or even of miraculous and 
divine Operations, than the vulgar Part: of Man- 
kind are ſufficiently acquainted with by Nature, 
and by their own daily Obſervations. 

But if we would expreſs theſe Rules in a more 
exact Manner, how to judge by the Dittates of our 
— they ſhuuld be eme thus: 


1. We 
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1. We muſt take Care that the Organs of our Senſes 
be rightly diſpoſed, and not under the Power of any 
Diſtemper or conſiderable Decay; as for Inſtance, 
that our Eyes are not tinctured with the Faundice, 
when we would judge of Colours, leſt we pronounce 
them all yellow : That our Hands are not burning 
in a Fever, nor benumb'd with Fraſt or the Pal/y, 
when we would judge of the Heat or Coldneſs of any 
Object: That our Palate be not vitiated by any 
Diſeaſe, or by ſome other improper Taſte, when 
we would judge of the true Taſte of any Solid or 
Liquid. This Direction relates to all our Senſes, 
but the following Rules chiefly refer to our Sight. 

2. We muſt obſerve whether the Object be at a 
proper Diſtance ;, for if it be too near or too far off, 
our Eyes will not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh many 
Things which are properly the Objects of Sight; 
and therefore (if poſſible) we muſt make nearer Ap- 
proaches to the Object, or remove farther from it, 
till we have obtained that due Diſtance which gives 
us the cleareſt Perception. 

3. We muſt not employ our Sight to take a full 
Survey at once of Objects that are too large for it; 
but we muſt view them by Parts, and then judge 
of the Whole: Nor muſt our Senſes judge of Obes 
loo ſmall, for ſome Things which appear through 
Glaſſes to be really and diſtinctly exiſtent, are ci- 
ther utterly inviſible, or greatly confuſed, when 
we would judge of them by the naked Eye. 

4 We mult place ourſelves in ſuch a Poſition to- 
ward the Object, or place the Ozjef in ſuch a Pofi- 
lion toward our Eye, as may give us the cleareſt Re- 
preſentation of it; for a different Poſition greatly 
alters the Appearance of the Shape of Bodies. 
And for this Reaſon we ſhould change the Pofition 
both of the Eye and the Object in ſome Caſes, that 
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hy viewing the Object in ſeveral Appearances, we 
may paſs a more compleat and certain Judgment 
concerning it. 

g. We muſt conſider what the Medium is by which 
Objecis are repreſented to our Senſes ; whether it be 
thinner or thicker ; whether it be Air or Vapour, 
or Water, or Glaſs, &c. whether it be duly en- 
lightened or duſky ; whether it reflect or refract, or 
only tranſmit the Appearance of the Object; and 
whether it be tinctured with any particular Colour : 
Whether it be moving or at reſt. 

6. We muſt ſometimes uſt other Helps to aſſiſt 
our Senſcs ; and if we make uſe of Glaſſes, we muſt 
make all juſt Allowances tor the Thickneſs or 
Thinneſs of them, for the Clearneſs or Dulneſs, for 
the Smoothneſs or Roughneſs, for the Plainneſs, 
the Convexity or Concavity of them, and for the 
Diſtance at which theſe Glaſſes are placed from the 
Eye, or from the Object, (or from one another, if 
there be two or more Glaſſes uſed) and all this ac- 
cording to the Rules of Art. The ſame Sort of 
Caution ſhould be uſed alſo in Mediums which aſſiſt 
the Hearing, ſuch as Speaking-Trumpets, Hearing» 
Trumpets, &c. Ws 

7. If the Object may be propoſed to more Senſcs 
Iban one, let us call in the Aſſiſtance of ſome other 

Senſes to examine it, and this will encreaſe the Evi- 
dence of what one Senſe dictates. For Example; 
Our Ear may aſſiſt our Eye in judging of the Dil- 


tance of Bodies, which are both viſible and ſono- 


rous, as an exploded Cannon, or a Cloud charged 
with Thunder. Our Feeling may aſſiſt our Sigh! in 
Judging of the Kind, the Shape, Situation, or Diſ- 
tance of Bodies that are near at hand, as whether a 
Garment be Silk or Stuff, Sc. So if I both ſee, bear, 
and embrace my Friend, J am ſure he is * | 

| 8. We 
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g. We ſhould alſo make ſeveral Trials, at ſome 
diſtant Times, and in different Circumſtances, com- 
paring former Experiments with later, and our 
own Obſervations with thoſe of other Perſons. 


It is by ſuch Methods as theſe that modern Phi- 


loſophy has been ſo greatly improved by the Uſe of 
ſenſible ExperimAts. 1 


8 ECT. II. 


Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of 
Reaſon and Speculation, 


II is by Reaſon we judge both in Matters of Spe- 
culation and Practice; there are peculiar Rules 
which relate to Things practical, whether they be 
Matters of Religion, Morality or Prudence; yet 
many Things in this Section may be applied to 
practical Inquiries and Matters of Faith, though it 
_— y relates to Knowledge, or Speculations of Rea- 
n. | 
1. Whatſoever clear Ideas we can join together 
without Inconſiſtency, are to be counted Poſſible, 
becauſe Almighty Power can make whatſoever we 
can conneive. | 
2. From the mere Poſſibility of a Thing we can- 
not infer its actual Exiſtence ; nor from the Non- 
Exiſtence of it can we infer its Impaſſibility. 
Note; The Idea of God ſeems to claim an Ex- 
emption from this general Rule ; for if he be poſ- 
ſible, he certainly exiſts, becauſe the very Idea 


includes Eternity, and he cannot begin to be: If 


he exiſt not, he is impoſſible, for the very ſame 


Reaſon, 
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3. Whatſoe ver is evidently contained in the Idea 
of any Thing, may be affirmed of that Thing with 
Certainty. Reaſon is contained in the Idea of a 
Man; and Exiſtence is contained in the Idea of 
God; and therefore we may affirm Gog exiſts, and 
5 E. is reaſonable. 

It is impoſſible that the ſame Thing mould 
be, 8545 not be at the ſame Time, and in the ſame 
Reſpect. Thence it follows, that two contradictory 
Ideas cannot be joined in the ſame Part of the ſam: 
Subject, al the ſame Time, and in the ſame Reſpecls: 


Or, that two contradittory Propoſitions can never be 


bath true. 

5. The more we converſe with any Subject i in its 
Various Properties, the better Knowledge of it we 
are likely to attain z and by frequent and repeated 
Inquiries and Experiments, Reaſonings and Con- 
verſations about it, we confirm our true Judgm-nis 
of that Thing, and correct our former Miſtakes. 


6. Vet aftet our utmoſt Inquiries, we can never 


be aſſured by Reaſon, that we know all the Powers 
"I Properties of any finite Being. 

If finite Beings are not adequately known by 
us, ts leſs the Things infinite: For it is of the 
Nature of a ſinite Mind not to be able to compre- 
hend what is infinite. 


8. We may judge and argue very juſtly and cer- 


tainly concerning Inſiniles, in ſome Parts of them, 
or ſo far as our Ideas reach, though the Infinity of 
them hath ſomething incomprehenſible i init. And 
this is built on the general Rule following, namely, 
9. Whatſoever is ſufficiently clear and evident, 
ought not to be denied. though there are other 
Things belonging to the ſame Subject, which can- 
not be comprehended. I may affirm many Things 
with Certainty concerning human Souls, their 215 
wit 
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with Bodies, concerning the Diviſibility of Matter, 
and the Attributes of God, though many other 
Things relating to them are all Darkneſs to us. 

10. If any Opinion propoſed has either no Argu- 
ments, or equal Arguments for and againſt it, we 
muſt remain in perfect Suſpenſe about it, till con- 
vincing Evidence appear on one Side. 

11. Where preſent Neceſſity of Action does not 
conſtrain us to determine, we ſhould not immedi- 


ately yield up our Aſſent to mere probable Argu- 


ments, without a due Reſerve, if we have any rea- 
ſonable Hope of obtaining greater Light and Evi- 
dence on one {ide or the other : For when the Ba- 
lance of the Judgment once reſigns its Equilibrium 
or Neutrality to a mere probable Argument, it is 
too ready to ſettle itſelf on that Side, ſo that the 
Mind will not eaſily change that Judgment, tho? 


bright and ſtrong Evidence appear atterwards on 


the other Side. 


12. Of two Opinions, if one has unanſwerabte 
Difficulties attending it, we muſt not reject it im- 
mediately, till we examine whether the contrary 
Opinion has not Diffculties as unanſwerable. 

13. If each Opinion has Oljections againſt it, 
which we cannot anſwer, or reconcile, we ſhould 
rather embrace that which has the leaſt Difficulties 
in it, and which has the beſt Arguments to ſupport 
It: And let our Aſſent bear Proportion to the ſu- 
perior Evidence, 

14. It any Doctrine hath very ſtrong and ſuf- 
ficient Light and Evidence to command our Aſſent, 
we ſhould not reject it becauſe there is an Objection. 


or two againſt it which we are not able to anſwer ; 


for upon this foot a common Chriſtian would be 
baffled out of every Article of his Faith, and thuft 
renounce even the Dictates of his Reaſon and bis 

why s Senſes; 


ih 
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Senſes ; and the moſt learned Man perhaps would 
hold but very few of them faſt: For ſome Objec- 


tions which attend the ſacred Doctrine of the Ete-. 


nity and the Omnipreſence of God, and the philoſo- 
phical Doctrines of Light, Atoms, Space, Motion, 
Sc. are hardly ſolvable to this Day. 

15. Where two Extremes are propoſed, either 
in Matters of Speculation or Practice, and neither 
of them has certain and convincing Evidence, it is ge- 
nerally ſafeſt to take the middle Way. Moderation 
is more likely to come near the Truth than doubrfu] 


| Extremes, This is an excellent Rule to judge of the 


Characters and Value of the greateſt Part of Perſon; 
and Things; for Nature feldom deals in Super a- 
tives. It is a good Rule alſo by which to form our 
Judgment in many ſpeculative Controverſies ; a re- 
conciling Medium in ſuch Caſes does often beſt ſe- 
cure Truth as well as Peace. 

16, Whentwo different Propoſitions have each a 
very ſtrong and cogent Evidence, and do not plain- 
ly appear inconſiſtent, we may believe both of them, 
though we cannot at preſent fee the Way to recon- 
cile them. Reaſon, as well as our own Conſciouſneſs, 
aſſures us, that the Will of Man is free, and that 
Muliuudes of human Actions are in that Reſpect con- 
tingent; and yet Reaſon and Scripture affure us, that 
God foreknows them all, and this implies a certain 
Fatality. Now though learned Men have not to 
this Day hit on any fo clear and happy Method as 
is deſired to reconcile theſe Propoſitions, yet ſince 
we do not fee a plain Inconſiſtency in them, we 
1 believe them both, becauſe their Evidence 

reat. 

33 Let us not therefore too ſuddenly determine 
in difficult Matters, that two Things are u1terly in- 
CEO'S For there are many Propoſitions which 

may 
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may appear inconſiſtent at firſt, and yet afterwards 
we find their Conſiſtency, and the Way of reconciling 
them may be made plain and eaſy : As alſo, there 
are other Propoſitions which may appear con/iſtent 
at firſt, but after due Examination we find their 
Inconſiſtency. ; 
18. For the ſame Reaſon we ſhould not call 
_ thoſe Difficulties utterly inſolvable, or thoſe Objec- 
tions unanſwerable, which we are not preſently able 
to anſwer : Time and Diligence may give farther 
Light. | 

_ In ſhort, if we will ſecure ourſelves from 
Error, we ſhould not be too frequent or haſty in 
aſſerting the certain Conſiſtency or Inconſiſtency, the 
abſolute Univer/ality, Neceſſity, or Impoſſibility of 
Things, where there is not the brighteſt Evidence. 
He is but a young and raw Philoſopher, who, when 
he ſees two particular Ideas evidenily agree, immedi- 
ately aſſerts them to agree univerſally, to agree ne- 
ceſſarily, and that it is impoſſible it ſhould be other- 
wiſe, Or when he ſees evidently that two particular 
Ideas happen to diſagree, he preſently aſſerts their 
conſtant and natural Inconſiſtency, their utter Impoſſi- 
bility of Agreement, and calls every Thing contrary 
to his Opinion Abſurdity and Nonſenſe. A true Phi- 
loſopher will affirm or deny with much Caution 
and Modeſty, unleſs he has thoroughly examined 
and found the Evidence of every Part of his Aſſer- 
tion exceeding plain. 

20. Let us have a care of building our Aſſurance 
of any important Point of Doctrine upon one ſingle 
Argument, if there are more to be obtained, We 
ſhould not ſlight and reject all other Arguments 
which ſupport the ſame Doctrine, leſt if our fa- 
vourite Argument ſhould be refuted, and fail us, we 
ſhould be tempted to abandon that important * 

ciple 
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ciple of Truth. I think this was a very culpable 
Practice in Deſcaries, and ſome of his Followers, 
who when he had found out the Argument for the 
Exiſtence of God, derived from the Idea of a moſt per- 
Fedt and ſelfrexiſtent Being, he ſeemed to deſpiſe and 
abandon all other Arguments againſt Atheiſm. 

21. If we happen to have our chief Arguments for 
any Opinion refuted, we ſhould not immediately 
give up the Opinion itſelt; for perhaps it may be a 

Truth till, and we may find it to be juſtly ſup- 
ported by other Arguments, which we might once 
think weaker, or perhaps by new Arguments 
which we knew not before. 

22. Weought to eſteem that to be ſufficient Evi- 
dence of a Propoſition, where both the Kind and the 
Force of the Arguments or Proofs, are as great as 
the Nature of the Thing admits, and as the Neceſ- 
ſity or Exigence of the Cafe requires, So if we 
have a credible and certain Teſtimony that Chriſt roſe 
from the Dead, it is enough; we are not to expect 
matbematical or ocular Demonſtration for it, at leaſt 
in our Day. 
23. Though we ſhould ſeek what Proofs may 

be attained of any Propoſition, and we ſhould re- 
ceive any Number of Arguments which are uſt 
and evident for the Confirmation of the ſame 
Truth, yet we muſt not judge of the Truth of any 

_ Propoſition by the Number of Arguments which are 
brought to ſupport it, but by the Strength and 
Weight of them: A Building will ſtand firmer and 

longer on four large Pillars of Marble, than on 
ten of Sand, or Earth or Timber. 
224. Yet where certain Evidence is not to be 
found or expected, a conſiderable Number of pro- 
bable Arguments carry great Weight with them even 
in Matters of Speculation. ' That is a probable Hy- 
Taryn | pothefis 
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parle in Philoſophy or in Theology, which goes far- 
cheſt toward the Solution of many difficult Queſ- 
tions ariſing on any Subject. | 


| 


SECT... 


Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of Mora- 
lity and Religion, 


H ERE it may be proper in the firſt Place 
to mention a few Definitions of Words or 
Terms. 

By Matters of Morality and Religion, I mean 
thoſe Things which relate to our Duty to God, 
ourſelves, or our fellow-Creatures. © 

Moral Good, or Virtue, or Holineſs, is an Action 
or Temper conformable to the Rule of our Duty. 
Moral Evil, or Vice, or Sin, is an Action or Tem- 
per unconformable to the Rule of our Duty, or a 
Neglect to fulfil it. 

* Note, The Words Vice or Virtue, chiefly imply 
the Relation of our Actions to Men and this World. 
= Sin and Holineſs, rather imply their Relation to God 
and the other World. org 

= Natural Good is that which gives us Pleaſure or 

= Satisfaction. Natural Evil is that which gives us 

Pain or Grief. 3 
Happineſs conſiſts in the Attainment of the high- 

eſt and moſt laſting natural Good. Miſery conſiſts 

in ſuffering the higheſt and moſt laſting natural 
Evil; that is, in ſhort, Heaven or Hell. | 
© Though this be a juſt Account of perfef? Happi- 

nue and perfect Miſery, yet whereſoever Pain over- 

& balances Pleaſure, there is a Degree of Miſery ; and 
E | whereloever 
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whereſoever Pleaſure overbalances Pain, there is a 
wh 1” of Happineſs. 

I proceed now to lay down ſome Principles and 
Rules of 3 in Matters of Morality and Reli- 
gion. 

1. The Will of our Maker, whether diſcovered 
by Reaſon or Revelation, carries the higheſt Au- 
thority with it, and is therefore the hip be/t Rule of 
Duty to intelligent Creatures; a Conformity or 
Nonconformity to it determines their — to 
be morally good or evil. 

2. Whatſoever is really an e Duty to- 
ward ourſelves, or toward our Fellow. Creatures, 
is more remotely a Duty to God; and therefore in 
the Practice of it we ſhould have an Eye to the 
*- of God as our Rule, and to his Glory as our 
En 

3. Our wiſe and gracious Creator has cloſely 
united our Daty and our Happineſs together; . 
has connected Sin, or Vice, and Puniſhment ; that 
is, he has ordained that the higheſt natural Good and 
Evil ſhould have a cloſe Connexion with moral Good 
and Evil, and that both in the Nature of Things, 
and by his own poſitive Appointment. 

4. Conſcience ſhould ſeek all due Information, in 
order to determine what is Duty, and what is Sin, 
becauſe Happineſs and Miſery depend upon it. 

5. On this Account our Inclination to preſent 
| temporal Good, and our Averſion to preſent temporal 
Evil, muſt be wiſely overbalanced by the Conſide- 
ration of future and eternal Good or Evil, that is, 
Happineſs or Miſery. And for this Reaſon we ſhould 
not omit a Duty, or commit a Sin, to gain any 
temporal Good, or to avoid any temporal Evil. 

6. Though our natural Reaſon in a State of Iuno- 
cence might be ſufficient to find out thoſe 1 171 

Whic 
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which were neceſſary for an innocent Creature, in 
order to aide in the Favour of his Maker, yet in a 
fallen State, our natural Reaſon is by no means ſuf- 
ficient to find out all that is neceflary to reftore a 
ſinful Creature to the divine Favour. i 

7. Therefore God hath condeſcended, in various 
Ages of Mankind, to reveal to finful Men what he 
requires of them in order to their Reftoration, and 
has appointed in his Word ſome peculiar Matters 
of Faith and Practice, in order to their Salvation. 
This is called Revealed Religion; as the Things 
knowable concerning God and our Duty by the 
Light of Nature, are called Natural Religion. 

8, There are alſo many Parts of Morality, and 
natural Religion, or many natural Duties relating to 
God, to ourſelves, and to our Neighbours, which 
would be exceeding difficult and tedious for the 
Bulk of Mankind to find out and determine by na- 
tural Reaſon ; therefore it has pleaſed God in this 
ſacred Book of Divine Revelation, to expreſs the 
moſt neceſſary Duties of this Kind in a very plain 
and eaſy Manner, and made them intelligible to 
Souls of the loweft Capacity; or they may be very 
eaſily derived thence by the Uſe of Reaſon. | 

9. As there are ſome Duties much more #ece/ſ- 
ſary, and more important than others are, ſo every 
Duty requires our Application to underſtand and 
practiſe it, in Proportion to its Neceſſity and Impor- 
Iance. | | | - 

10. Where two Duties ſeem to ſtand in Oppo» 
ſition to each other, and we cannot practiſe both, 
the Jeſs muſt give Way to the greater, and the 
© Omiſſion of the leſs is not finful. So ceremonial 
E Laws give Way to moral: God will bave Mercy 
aud not Sacrifice. 9 
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more apparent Tendency to de Hon 
and the God of Men: Bar in Matters e 
Religions it is only divine Revelation can cert: 
inform us what is moſt neceſſary and moſt imp. 
tant; Jer we muy be aſſiſted alſo in that Search b 
the Exereiſes of Reaſonnn n]: 

112. In Actions Wberein rhere may be hne 
Scrupls about the Duty or Lawfulnefs of them, we 
ſMould chooſe always This ſafeſt Side; and abſtain as 
far as we can from the erer of Things whole 
Lawfulneſs we ſuſp ec. 

1g. Points of the greateſt Importance in human 
Life; or in Religion, are generally the moſt evi- 
dent, both in the Nature of Things, and in the 
Word of God; and where Points of Faith or Prac- 
tice are exceeding difficult to find out, they 7759 rin 
exceeding important. This Propoſition may 
ed by the Goodneſs and Faithfulneſs o 8000 as 
bas = by Experience and Obſervation. 

In ſome of the outward Practices and Forms 

of Religion, as well as human Affairs, there is fre- 
quently a preſent Neceſſity of ſpeedy Adtiun one Way 
or another: In ſuch a Caſe, having ſutveyed Ars 
guments on both Sides, as far as our Time and 
Circumſtances admit, we muſt guide our Practice 
by thoſe Reaſens which appear moſt robable, | 
ſeem at that Time to overbalauct the reſt; e 
ways reſerving room to admit farther Light an 
Evidence, hen ſuch Occurrences return again. 
It is a Preponderation of circumſtantial” Arguments 
that muſt Daene our Aton in a thouſand | 
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15. We may alſo determine upon probable Ar- 
guments where the Matter is of ſmall Conſequence and 
would not anſwer the Trouble of ſeeking after Cer- 
tainty. Life and Time are more precious than to 
have a large Share of them laid out in ſcrupulous 
Inquiries, whether /moaking Tobacco, or wearing a 
Perrnvig be lawful or no. | 

16, In Affairs of greater Importance, and which 
may have a long, laſting, and extenſive Influence 
on our future Conduct or Happineſs, we ſhould 
not take up with Probabilities, if Certainty may be 
attained, Where there is any Doubt on the Mind, 
in ſuch Caſes, we ſhould call in the Aſſiſtance of all 
manner of Circumſtances, Reaſons, Motives, Con- 
ſequences on all Sides: We muſt wait longer, and 
with earneſt Requeſt ſeek human and divine Advice 
before we fully determine our Judgment, and our 
Practice; according to the old Koman Sentence, 
Quod ſtatuendum eft ſemel, deliberandum eſt diu. 
We ſhould be long in conſidering what we muſt de- 
termine once tor all, 


S E . T. IV. 


Principles and Rules of Judgment in Mallers of 
| buman Prudence. 


TH E great Deſign of Prudence, as diſtinct 
from Morality and Religion, is to determine 


and manage every Affair with Decency, and to the 


beſt Advantage. | 

That is decent, which is agreeable to our State, 
Condition or Circumſtances, whether it be in 
haviour, Diſcourſe, or Action. | 
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-5 A'Fhat is adbamageons whichittains the moſt and 
:beftiPurpoſes,abd avoids the molrandgreatoft.fn. 
 »COnTenmendes. 21; ti 079m 10 Fs 07 90m bot 
_ there is infinite Variety in the Circumſſance 
erfons; Things,” Aftions, Times and Places, ſo 
oo muſtbe'furniſhed with Tuth general Ralei ns are 
arcommedable to all this Variety: by a wife-Juds- 
ment and Diſcretion: For e an Act of con- 
ummuate Pruurnce in ſome Tims, Platts,' und Cir. 
cumſtances, would be conſummute Folly in others. 
Now theſe Rules may be ranged: in the N 
aner 10 fitted oy) nobtieds bos aneh 
1. Our Regard bo Perſoris or Things, ſhould be 
governed by the Degrees f 'Conternment we have 
with them, the Relation we have to them, or the 
\Expeftatith we huve from them. Theſe ſhould be 
the Meaſores by which we ſhould proportion our 
Diligence and Application in any Thing that re- 
Indesita- hem. i ng 9509052 Hi 40): 
2. Weſhould always confiderwhetherthe Thing 
we purſue be:aliainable z whether it be tvorthy our 
Purſuit ; whether it be worthy of the Degree of = 
ſuit; whether it be worthy of the Miran uſed, in 
order to attain it. Fhis Kale: is neceſſary both in 
Matters of Knowledge, and Matters of Practice. 
3. When the \ Advantages: and Diſadvuntage,, 
Conveniences and Iuconuenienaes of any Action are 
balanced together, we muſt finally determine on 
chat Side which has the ſuperior Weight; ang the 
ſooner in Things which are weben md dir 
to be done or determine. 
4. If Advantages and Diſtltias/ape: i in their own 
Nature are equal, then thoſe which are moſt cer- 
taia or likely. as to the: Event, ſhould turn the Scale 
nere . N and E N Netter 
DV ie * NN De a | 


5. Where 
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.vafitage'are: greater than the Probakitities; itiis not 
Prudence to act or venture, if the Action 


Gain! Iti is to ĩnquire whether this be not 
the Caſe in almoſt all Latieries j fut they that hold 
es will certain ſecure Part to themiſelves ; and 
only che Remainder being divided into [Prizes muſt 
tender ithe Improhability af Gain to each Aenne 
reater than the Probability. Joh van 
se We ſhould not deſpiſe or neglect iy real 
Advantage, and abandon the Purſuit of it; — 
ue cannot attaiu all the Advantages that we deſire. 
NPhis would be to act like Childrem, who are fond 
of ſomething which ſtrikes their Fancy moſt, and 
ſullen and regardleſs of every Thing elſe, if they 
are not humoured in that Fan... 
11 56: T hough 4 general Knowledpe of Things be 
uſeful in Science and in human Life, yet we ſnould 
content durſelves with a more ſuperficial Knowledge 
of thoſe Things which have the leaſt Melder » 
out chief End-and Deſigns 1; 17 
1: $»!This\Rule holds goodells! in Matters of Bus 
Anti und Practice, as well as in Matters of Know» 
edge ; and therefore W? ſhould not graſp at every 
Thing, loſt in the End we altain notbing. Perſons that 
eicher by an Inconſtancy of Temper, or by a vain 
Ambition, will e every Sort of Art and Sci- 
ente Study and Buſineſs, ſeldom grow excellent in 
any one of them : And Proſectors who form twenty 
Schemes, ſeldom uſe ſufficient Application to finiſh 
one of them, or make it turn to good Account. 
9. Take heed of delaying and trifling amongſt 
the Mount itifteadcof reaching at the End. Take 
heed of waſting a Life in nere ſpeculative Studies, 
ane is called to Action and Employment ; Dwell 
HN d 8 2 not - 
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bas gio Where the |nprobabilitizs.'of Succeſs: of Ad- 


de 1 
attended with Danger or Loſs equal to pre ed | 
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not too long i in pb p 521960 bien, eee or gram- 


maticul Parts of Learbing, when your chief 
is Lai Pbyſicky of Divinity. Do not ſpend the Day 
ie gutkteriag Flowers by the Way: fide;left Night 
come upon you before you arrive at your! Ne 
Fndy and then you will not teach it. 
Ho Where the Caſe and Cirrumſtances of wiſe int 
good Mar reſtmble our own Caſe and Cireumſtanies, 
we may borrow a great deal of Inſtruction toward 
our'preſent Conduct from their Example; as wel! 
as in all Caſes we may learn much from their Con- 
ver ſulion und Adui ee. 
11. After all ocker Rolsbre member this that 
mere Speculation in Matters of human Prudence can 
never be'a perſect Director, without Experience and 
Obſervation. We may be content therefore in our 
younger Yeats to commit ſome unavoidable Mil. 
takes in Point of Prudence, and we ſhall ſee Miſ- 
takes enow in the Conduct of others, both which 
ought to be treaſuted up amongſt our uſeful Ober- 
vations, in order to teach us better Judgment for 
Time to come. Sometimes the Miſtates, Inpru- 
dences and Follies, which ourſelves or others have 
been guilty of, give us brighter and more effectual 
Leſſons of Prudence, than the wiſeſt Counßels, and 
the faireſt eee CHU ever ue Gone. 
pi reer UE W401 N 191177 79 
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proper to lead us into the Knowledge of 
the Eſſence and inward Nature of I hings, as to 
85 us Wich the Exiſtence of Things, and to 
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the, Teſtimony of Men, yet there are ſome Things 
we may be almoſt, as certain of,-/as thats e Sun 
Hines, or that five Tevemies make. an Hundred. Who 
is there at London that knows any Thing of the 
World,. but believes there is ſuch a City as Faris in 
Eran that {be Rope dwells at Rome; that Julius 
lar d n Emperor, or that Luudes bad 0 rea 
Hand in the Reformation ? % 2901 . 
If we obſerve the following Rules, we may ar- 
tive at ſuch a Certainty in many Things of humen 
Teſtimony, as that it is morally impoſſible we 
ſhould. be decei ved, bat is, we may ohfan a rad 
Certaintys 5 1 
1; Let us Fiat rh en the Thing re mented 
be in itſelf paſſible; if not, it can never be credible 
whoſoever. relates it. 
2. Conſider farther whether it be probable, whes 
ther there are any concurring Circumſtances to prove 
it, beſide. the mete Teſtimony of the Perſon that 
relates it. I confeſs, if theſe laſt Conditions are 
wanting, the Thing may be true, but then it 
ought to have the Rronger Teltimony to W 
it. 
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3. Conſider whether the Perſon who related it 
be capable of knowing the Truth : Whether he be a 
Fitjul Judge in ſuch Matters, if it be a Buſineſs of 
Art, or a nice Appearance in Nature, or ſome cu- 
rious Experiment in Philoſophy. Bur if it be'a 
mere Occurrence in Life, a plain, ſenſible Matter 
of Fact, it is enough to inquire whether he who 
relates it were an Eye or Ear-Wiimeſs,- or whether 
he himſelf had it only 81 e d or can trace ĩt 
E e ag G 41 W 2th; 
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572g) Cobfider whetherthe Narrator be Bont and 
aithfut, 9 2 5 1 Ho 
no m or Profit. 
ie or topotting it; noherbeſt ot Nang 
whitch\might warp his den Bellef aſide from Truth; 
or chick migho tom pt him to ptevaricate, to ſpeaꝶ 
fallly, or to give Repreſentation a little different 
from the malecd Trüch of Things. In ſhort; whe- 
ther chere be no de n W Saſpieret corkeeriiing 
his Report. 109i V9 190090W bas 120. 
rolls Cotillatrowherhes F Per ſons agret tuge· 
ther in the Report of this Matter and if ſo; then 
whether theſe Perſons who joined together in'their 
Teſtimony, might not be thghpoſes to combine lo- 
„ e a Falle. Whether they are Perſons of 
ens Skill," Probity and Credit. It might be alſo 
JR herber they are of different: Nations, 
Sects, Parties, Opinions, or Intereſts; For the more 
' divided they ate in all theſe, the more likely is their 
Report to be true, if they agree together in (their 
Account of the tame Thing? a0 eſpecially if Wy 
per ſiſt in it Without wavering 
6. Conſider farther, whether the Report Tl 
capable of being eaſily reſured al ft if it had not 
been true; it ſo, this confirms\the Teſtimony. 
7. laquite yet again, whether there has been a 
e uniform Tradition and Belief of this Matter, 
tom the very: firſt Age or Time When the Thing 
Was trahlacted, een, 'reaſonable-Doubrs or 
Semen. Or. 7 28 1n9mgbul s booy 
. Af any Patt of it hath been, doubted by : any 
gien Perſons, whether ic has been ſearched 
ant and afterwards canfirmedy b byhaving allxhe Scru- 
pfles and Dobbts removed. IM either of theſe Caſcs 
the Tellimony becomes more firm and credible., 
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50g. Jaquire, onthe other hand whether) there 
are any:\con/iderable QbjeGiens remaining againſt i 
Beliet of that Fropoſition ſo atteſted. i Whether 
te be any Thing very improbadle in the [Thing 
elf, 1 Whether any concurrent Ciroumſtances ſeem 
40-0/9ſe it. Whether any Perſom ori Ferſons give a 
; pi and plain Tei imony ag ainft 10.8 Hether they 
are&qually /eilful,- aud egually faithfabias: thoſe whit 
aſſert it Whether, chere be as many or more in 
umber, and whether they might have any ſeeret 
Bias or lufluence on them to contradict it. 
1219s) Sometimes the entire Silence of a Wing may 
have ſomething of Weight towards the Deciſion of 
a doubtful Point of Hiſtory, ot a Matter of hũ- 
man Faith, namely, where the Fact is pretended to 
-be publick, if the Perſons who are ſilent about 
it were ſkiltul to obſerve, and could not but know 
ſuch an Occurtence; if they were engaged by 
\Pcinciple or by Iatereſt to have declated it: If 
they had a fair Opportunity to ſpeak of it: Arid 
theſe Things may tend to make a Matter ſuſpi- 
joe Sa it be not very well atteſted by poſitive 
> Q45z21 580} _HIAISHW- my he? 8 1 190 2% 
-20 444 Remember that in ſome. Reports there are 
more Marks of Falſbaod than of Truth, and in 
: ethers there are more Marks of Truth than of Falſ- 
bead. By a Compariſon. of all theſe Things toge- 
- ther, and putting every Argument on one Side 
and the other into the Balance, we muſt: form as 
good a Judgment as we can which Side prepon- 
derates 3 and give a ſtrong or a feeble Aſſent or 
Diſſent, or withhold our Judgment entirely, ac- 
cCording to græaler er laſſer Evidence, according to 
i more plain or dubious Mars af Arath: or r . 
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2» DGU o Patti, 
Is £7 "ObſerVothit in Marte fs uf human Tefti. 
won yerhefens öftentimes a gredr Mixture + 
and FHBHP itt Report itſelf Some P 
Stity may be perfectly true, and ſome utter — 
and ſome may have fcb u blendet, C ünfulion 6f 
Circumſtances which are a littte warpt aſide from 
the Truth and fmiſrepreſented that there is need 
3 Selb und Accuracy to form a Judgment 
coh Ering them, and detertnine which Part is true, 
— Which is falfe. The cob Report is not to be 
believed, becatiſe ſome Parts are iadubitably true, 
nor the vo holz to be ee * ſome Parts are 
' ab "evident" Falſhveds. eE 8 

We maydfaw two remarkable Obſervations from 

"this Section. -— 9 26wwidw bs ,cogh 
- Aw TIS 38 vs 01228 low 
Obſerv I. How certain is the Truth of the Chrif- 
tian Religion, and. particularly of the Reſurrection of 
Chriſt, which is a Matter of Fact on which Cbriſi- 
anity is built! We have almoſt all the concurrent 
Evidences that can be derived: from human Teſtimony 
joining to confirm this glorious Truth. The Fact 
is not impoſſible; concurrent Circumſtances caſt a 
; favourable Aſpect on it; it was foretold by one 
f "who wrought Mitacles, and therefore not unlikely, 
no unexpected: The Apoſtles and firſt D:ſciples 
Pere Eye and Far- Witneſſes,” for they conrverſed 
k with. their riſen” Lord ; they were the moſt plan, 
"honeſt Men in themſelves '; the Temptations of 
, worldly latereſt did rather diſcourage their Belief 
11 and Report of it: They all agree in this Matter, 
though the) — + Men of differegt Characters; 
1 res and F Hermen, and Publicuns. Men of Ju- 


— 


eg and Gall lee, and perhaps ſorne' . 
5 Were rls 35 90 $4 Mie Thing m ke ea 
hy 1550 been n diſproved: if it were falſe 3 = 5 been 
onveyed Axon Tradition and 1/72 down 
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hen Theright Uſe of Rn aps 
to our Times; thoſe who at firſt donbted wers af- 
terwards convinced by certain Proofs nor have any 
pretended! to give any; Proof of the contrary, but 
merely denied the Fact with Impudence, in Oppo- 
{ties onl: rage Round dosd YEM 9mol bas 
mat ails ige 9091! & 915 f95;idw ens 
55 Oh ſerv. II. How =" is the Faith which is due 
to a Multitude of Things in ancient ſhaman, 11 
1y:1 For though many of theſe Criteria, or Marks 
"of C redibility, are found plainly in the more general 
and publicſ Falls, yet as to a Multitude of particu- 
dar: Hafts and Circumſtances, how deficient are they 
in ſuch Evidence as ſhould demand our Aſſent 
Perhaps there is nothing that ever was done in all 
paſt Ages, and which was not a publick Fact, ſo 
well atteſted as hp een Y Chriſt. 
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8. — Tehtimony acquaints us Guſt Matters of 
ne (Fas both paſt and preſent, which lie beyond 
the R each of our own perſonal; Notice; ſo divine 
4 is ſuited to inform us both of the Nature 
00 t Things, as well as Matters of Fatt, and of Things 
os as well as preſent or paſt. , 
Whatſoever is dictated to us by God biwſelf, or 
by. Men who are divinely inſpired, muſt be believed 
vic full Aſſurance. Reaſon demands us to believe 
ier divine Revelation dictates; 15 For God is 
. fectly 20/8, and cannot be deceived ; he is fattb- 
and good, and. will not deceive his Creatures: 
0 Add when Reaſon. has found out the e 2 25 Marks 
21 or Credentials of divine Teſtimony to belong to any 
Propoſition, 
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PropaGtion, there remains then na farther. Inquiry 
5 made, but any te find out che tue Senſe and 
ee Ree 
demands the Belief of it. 1 ni 09 Lon, 
Naw fa £4 Tepimony ar Revelationxequires theſe 
Yan R 7 ee + WV. Fol 19138} oa bus 10 
hat the ;opoſitians. or Doctrines revealed 
Wks 2 Reaſon; for intelligent Crea- 
tyres can 7. TR bound iQ believe real Inconſiſt- 
eſore we are ſure the popiſh Doctrine 
Tf aptiation is not a Matter of divine Re- 
auſe it is contrary ta all our Senſes and 
7 2 ſon, even in their proper Exerciſes. 
God can dictate nothing but what is worthy of 
ſelf, and agreeable to his own Nature and di- 
vine Perfections, Now many of theſe Perfections 
are diſcoverable by the Light op: Reaſon, and what- 
ſoever. is inconſiſtent with. theſe Ferfections Fangot 
1 a divine Revelgi as. 
But let it be noted, that in Matters of . to- 
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to act in a Manner contrary, to what Reaſon. would 
direct antecedent to that Command. So Abra bam 
was commanded to Ver up bis, Son ,a. Sacrifice : 
The 1/raelites were ordered to borrow of the Egy/- 
taps, without paying them, and. to plunder and ſlay 
the Inhabitants of Cauaan: Becauſe God has a ſo- 
n Right to all Things, and can with Equity 
= _ fs, his. Creatures of Life, and every Thing 
ack he has given ihem, and eſpecially ſuch, finty] 
reatures as Mankind; and he can appoint whom 
125 pleaſes / to be the a this juſt Diſpoſ- 
— 92 or Deptivation. So that theſe diyine Com- 
15 95 bs dale ae incoaſiſtent with, rig Raa. 
+ for; whatſoever, is ſo cannot Aaprlie red, Wehre 
nes ba 4119Þ i513 we Hum 
503 „Olle 5 L e DOR e ON 919! 12+, pon 
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Rovdution muſt be cunſiſtent wit it ff; every Pa 
of ie wuſt be cbnfiſtent with ench other; 21. 
though in Points 6f Pra#ite latter Revelation wy. 
repeaFor eancel former divine Laws, yet in Matte 
of Belief no latter Revelation ein be incoaſiſten 
witty what has beth heretofore revealed! '-" | 7 
Divine Revetation any beednfdth rd by ſomt 
ie fupernalurul Appeurances ſotne extradr- 
dinary Signs br Tuten, Viſioni, Voices," or Miracles 
vtought, or 'Propbeties fulfilled. There muſt be 
ſome Demonſtrations of the Preſence and Power of 
God, ſuperior to all the Powers of Nature, or the 
ſertled: Connexion which God as Creator has eſta- 
bliſhed arnong his Creatures in this viffble World. 
. If there are any ſuch extraordinary and won- 
detful Appearances and Operations brought to con- 
teſt with, or to oppoſe divine Revelation, there muſt 
and always will be ſuch a Superibrity on the Side of 
chat Revelnlion which is truly divine, as to manifeſt 
that God is there. This was the Caſe when the 
Egypriun Sorcerers contended with Moſes. But the 
Wonders Which Moes wrought, did ſo far tranſcend 
the Power of the Magicians, as made them confeſs 
I was the Finger- ef GO. 
s! Theſe divine Appearances or Ates to 
Revelation mult be either known to our ſelves, by our 
on perſonal Obſervation of them, or they mult be 
ufpcrently atiefted by others, according to the Princi- 
pes and Rules by which Matters of buman Faith ite 
to be judged in the foregoing Section. 
Some er thoſe, Wo lived in the Nations aud 
s Where Miracles were wrought, were Eye and 
E nnd e '6f the Truth and Diviiiry of the 
Revelation ʒ but we, who live in theſe diſtant Apes, 
muſt ha ve them derived down to ug by juſt and 
incoònteſtible Hiſtory and Tradition. We allo, even 
in 
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in theſe diſtant Times, may ſee the Accompliſh- 
ment of ſome dictent - Prefiffions, and thereby 
obtain:;that Advantage toward the Confirmation of 
out Faith o diane Revelation, beyond what thoſe 
Ferſons enjoyed: w. en, 
were pronounced. WN 
6. There is another very andes Confirma- 
tion of ivina Teſiimonya and that is, when the _ 
wines themſel ves, either on the Publication or t 
Belief of them, produce ſupernatural Effects. Such 
were the miraculuus Potmers which were communi- 
cated to Believers in the fitſt Ages of Chriſtianity, 
the Conven ſion of Fetus or Gentiles; the amazing Suc- 
cefs of the Goſpel of Chriſt, without human Aid, and 
in Oppolition to a thouſand Impediments z its Power 
in changing the Hearts and Lives of ignorant and 
vicious Heatbens, and wicked and profane Creatures 
in all Nations, and fillin — a Spirit of 
Virtue, Piety and Goodneſs. Wheteſoe ver Perſons 
have found this Effect in their own Hearts; wrought 
by a Belief of the Goſpel of Cbriſt, they have a 
Witneſs in themſelves of the ThWibab iy, and abun: 
dant Reaſon: to pelieve it divine, oh | 
Of the Difference between Reaſon os Revelation, 
and.i in what Senſe the latter is ſuperior, ſee more ia 
Chap. II. Sect. g. and Chap. IV. Direct. 6. 
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Milgmo22A od 55} yam chi T das flib 51503 n 
yd91913 Dns So. VIII. mot 10 3am 
10 noa Sd bigwo?., 224308vbA 180)! nisrdo 
Priuriplis and Rules of judging, conterning' Things 
wor paſty preſent; and io come," byths mere Uſe of 
Reaſon. | * D2IRPONOTG 212W 

Sünde 3las12biinogd yay. ions a 9190,1 09 
Pa O-U'G H1we attain the greateſt Aſſurance 
of Things paſt and ſuture by divine Faith, and 
learn. many Matters of Hact, both paſt and present, 
by bumam Faith, yet Reaſon alſo may in a good De- 
gree aſſiſt us to judge of Matters of Fact both paſt,” 
gent, and to come, by the following Principles. 
1. There is a Syſtem of Beings round about us, 
of which we'ourſelves are a Part, which we call the 
World; and in this World there is a Courſe of Na- 
ture, or a ſettled Order of Cauſes, Efes, Antect. 
denti, Concomitants, Conſeguences, Cc. from which 
the Author of Natute doth not vary but upon very 
important Occaſionsw 2B 
« 2c: Where Antecedents, - Concomitants, and Conſe- 
quents, Cauſes and Efetts, Signs and Things fienified, 
Subjefts and Adjuntts,;are-neceſfarily oonnected with 
each other, we may infer the Cauſes from the Ef- 
fects and Effects from Cauſes, the Antecedents 
from the Conſequents, as well as Conſequents from 
Antecedents, Sc. and thereby be pretty certain of 
many Things both paſt, preſent, and 1 come. It is 
by this Principle that Aſtronomers can tell what Day 
and Hour the Sun and Moon were eclipſed five hundred 
Years ago, and predict all future Eclipſes as long as 
the World ſhall ſtand. They can tell preciſely af 
what Minute the Sun riſes or ſets this Day at Pequin 
in China, or what Altitude the Dog: ſtar had at Mid- 
night or Mid-noon in Rome, on the Day when Julius 
Czſan wes Hain. Gardeners upon the ſame Principle 
Can 
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can foretel the Months when every Plant will be in 
Bboom, and ache Ploughman kbows the Meets of 


Harveſt + We are ſure, if there he. a Ghicten, there | 


was an Egg olf there be a Rainbntu, we are cErtain 
it rains un far of: If we behold 's Tree growing on 
the Baris we now it has naturally a Root under 
Gage £ mot 03 iis 5d is gov eren 
ach Where there is a neceſſary Connexion! between 
Canjes and ect, Awteredents and Conſequtnts; Signs 
and Things fignifted; we know allo that like Cauſes 
will have late Effects, and proportibnabie Cauſes will 
have proportionable Effects, contrary Cauſes will 
have conlraty Effects ; and obſerving Men may 
form many Judgments by the Rules of Similitude 
and Proportion, Where the: Cauſes, Wals Sc. are 
Rot entirely the ſame. PA Fro 507 mois HO? © 
Where there wo * probabl an beer 
Connexion between Antecedenti, Contumuant, and 
Conſeguemis, we can give but a Conjecture, ot a pro- 
bable Determination. If the Cu gather, or the 
M ealber-Glaſs ſinks, we ſuppeſe if will rain : H a 
Man pit Blood frequently with. Conghinggwe ſuppoſe 
his Lungs ate hurt If very dangerous Symptoms ap- 
] Prat, ve expect his Dea. 
9. Where Cauſes operate freely, withs Liberty 


of Indifference to this or the contrary, there we chn- 


not certainly know. what the Effects will be: For it 
ſeerys to de contingent, and the certain Know 
of it belongs only to God This is the Caſe in'the 
S Part of human Action 
6. Yet. wiſe/Men by a juſt Obſer vation of dilifian 
Nazate, with give very probable Corijectures in this 
Matter, alſo-! concerning Things paſt, or Things 
future, herauſe human Nature in alt Ages and Na- 
riaps has ſueh a Conformity to ĩtſelf BVS a Know- 
nate 58 e of Men and thelt preſent Cir- 
A d N 203 v0 A N La. *<urftances, 
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cunſtinces;-#* may be Abe to ive a happy Gueſs 
What their Conduct will be, and what will be tlie 
Rvent, by an Obſervation of the Hr Caſes in fOr. 
mer Times. Tiis made the Empefor Marcus A. 
taninny to ſay; * By Woking bick into Hiſtory, and 
9 Fate and Revotutions of Govern- 
ments, you will be able to form a Gueſs," and 
++»almoſt propheſy upon the Future, Fer Things 
npaft, preſent, and to come, are Rrangely uni- 
«forty; and of à Colour; and are commonly caſt 
in the ſame Mould. So that upon the Matter, 
i; forty Vears of human Life may ſerve for a Sam! 
ple of ten thouſand.“ re r Book 
Medes. 50 t ff 
5 Tbere are alſo ſome Wan Principles of og 
ing concerning the paſt Actions of Men in former 
Ages, beſides: Books, Hiſtories and Traditions, which 
ard the Mediums of conveying human Teſtimony 
as we may infer the Skill and Magnificence of the 
by ſome Fragments of their Statues, and 
Rbins of their Buildings. We know what Roman 
Begions came into Great Britain by Numbers of 
Bricts dug out of the Earth in ſome Parts of the 
Iſland, with the Marks of ſome particular Legion 
upon them, which muſt have been employed there 
in Brick - making. We rectify ſome Miſtakes in 
Hiſtory by Statue, Coins, old Allars, Lienfils of 
War, &c. We confirm or diſprove ſome pre- 
tended © Traditions and hiſtorical. Writings, Me 
Medals, Images, Pictures, Urns, &c, 
Thus have I gone through all thoſe gardena 
Ohe of our Judgment which 1 firſt propoſed, and 
have laid down Principles and Rules by which we 
may ſaſely conduct ourfelves therein. There is a 
Variety of other Objects, concerning which we 
are oocaſionally called to paſs a Judgment, namely, 
The Characters of Perſons, the Value and Worth 


of 
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of Things, the Senſe and Meaning of gr Wri. 
Wit, Oratory, Poe 
z Courts,” Matters 
ä 
endleſs to enumerate. But if the e tay 2 
Rules of Judgment which have been mentioned in 
theſe two laſt Chapters, are treaſured up in the 
Mind, and —_ into the ot 1 of our 
Yearg, t lay A Foun- 
dation fo ular Flag ken cofelrni 2 
thouſand Beal Occurrences in "he religions, civil, 
and learned Life. 
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Of een and Syllogiſm. 


b: 0 
es the firſt Wark of the Mind is Percep- 4 
A N tion, whereby our Ideas are framed, i 

and the ſecond is Judgment, which joins iy 


or disjoins our Ideas, and forms a Pro- 
VER poſition, ſo the third Operation of the 
Mind is 3 which joins ſeveral Propoſitions 
together, and makes a Hllogiſm, that is, an Argu- | 
ment whereby we are wont to infer ſomething that is 
leſs known, from Truths which are more evident, 
In treating of this Subject, let us conſider more 
particularly, 
1% The Nature of @ Syllogiſm, and the Parts of 
which it is compoſed. 
2. The ſeveral Kinds of Syllogiſms, with partitu- 
lar Rules relating to them. 
T 3. The 
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of the Nature of + Syllogilmm, — the For rs 
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FF the dene Pirteption and pe of two 
Ideas would always ſne us Whether they agree 
— Wo tee; hen all rational ions would 
erscof Melligente, of fr Principles, And 
—— as be no Uk of Reaſoning, or drawing any 
Conſequenexs. It is the Narrowheſs of the human 
Mind which introduces the Necelſity of Reaſoning. 
When we ate unable to 5 ge of che Truth vr Falſ- 
li6bd of > Propoſition in an immddiare Mahner, by 
the mere Contemplation of its Subject and Predi- 
cate, we 855 then conſtraĩned to uſe à Milian, and 
to cotpare each of them with ſome rh Idea, that 
RS how far'they agree or difagree with it, we 
ie to e e fi they agree or Hiſagree 

1 webe 9 As, i there are two Lines, 4 

a N. ad k now bot oelher Wey aje 570 or 

no, I take a third Line C, or an Inch, and apply 
ſt 76 ech of them ; if ie agree wih therm both, 
then I infer that A and B are equal; but if ĩt agree 
vith'brie2 inf not with the'gther,' then f conelude 
i and B art ung al: If it agree with neither of 
den, there” cal de ä 10 qu 92 
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d is our Creator; 


1 Cee God muſt be wor ſhip 
e Compariſon of this ripped ET wi eve 
diſtin& Fo of the; Queſtion,. uſually requires wy 
e which ate Wenn the Premi ſes: 
thi poſition which i e from them is 7 
Rag wherein the” Di eſtion Rams, [wered, 
25 the Subject and Predicate joined either in the 
Negative or the Afrmative. 
he Tdi of all. Affirmative Concluſions is 
laid in this general Truth, that ſo far as two p ps 
1225 Ideas agree t9-any third Idea, they, agree alſo 
mong themſelves. The Character of, Creator 
8988 and hoy! * 10 a Creator, 8 
n Monſbip agrees to Gd. nal by, ow 
— The — of 2 Negative C a 9 142 iet bis, 
one of the two propoſe as,, Agrecs 
with the third Idea and the other. diſagrees with it, 
J mut needs diſagree ſo far alſo with onę ano- 
ul as, if ne Sinners ars beppy., and if Angels are 
Row, Angels are not Sinners. 
«Thos. it appears What is che ſteict and. juſt No- 
tion of a Syllogi/m: ; It. is a Sentence or Argument 
made vp of three Fropoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, as that 
the Jaſk is neceſſarily inferred from thoſe which go 
before, a8. in the Inſtances which have been juſt 
mentioned. Ws i „„ 
Antthe Canfitutian, 2 Hlugiſin two. Things may 
be conſidered, vizuthe Mater and the Form of i it. 
0. he Matſer of "hich. a Syllogiſm is made up, is 
ibree, Propoſitions 3 and theſe three Propoſitions are 
made up of three Ideas or Terms variduſiy 2 
2 T 2 he 


hh wy £0 geg e. e r 


Thebree Terms ate called the N 2 of a 
ſis and tbyee Nur 1 eribng the © prokime 
of A rdf. ee e — er 2907008 co 


fm he Tajor, | 
Ae e 2211s 225 07 gn "7, "Oe 


ee Tags er penis Se Wa 

is generally of 4! ten- 
on than e e or* San Ph The 4. 
jor and vnn D ate Called the 1 f85;rhe 
The wall Term d che thi] Ides invented 4nd 
difpoſed in two Propoſitionis, in füueh 4 Mander a5 
to ſhew the Connexion between che n, and minor 
Term in the Concluſion 3 for which Reaſon the mid- 
die Term iettis fomeri = 
That Propoſition which contains the Predicate 
of the Conclufion, wget apo the middle Term, 
is uſually called the major Propoſition, whereas the 
minor Propefititn'conneas the middle Term with 
the Subject of the Conclufiony and is ſometimes 
called the Aſumption. 

. Note, This exact Diſtinction of the ſeveral Parts 
of a Syllogiſm, and of them: ajor and minor Terms 
connected wirh the middle Term in the major and 
minor Propolitions, does chiefly belobg to 19 
or calegaricoſ Sytlogiſms, of which we ſhall ſpeak i in 
the next Chapter, though all Syllogiſms whatſoever 
have ſomething analogical to it. 

To farther, That the major Propoſition is gene- 
Lally placed firſt, and the minor ſecond, and the 

25 in che Taft Place, where the Syllogiſm is 
regularly compoſed and repreſented. 

The F. arm of a Syllogiſm, is the framing and dil- 
poſing of the” Premiſes acobrelin 0 to Art, or juſt 
tincip Jles of Reaſoning g, anch th ule * 
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perhaps the three Propoſitions do not, a 
ag not laced. in regular Form. Fe 
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e Kinds of. Saen. with, . 

eau 8 Rules relating” fo 1 8 0 

2 0 81 N are divided into Ile 
fe Fil er according to the Pueftion which 


by them, according to the Nature and 
ape, wy. them, or according to the middle 


7705 which. i is uſed to prove the Queſtion.” . 
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5111 bak FE . 1 
Gagen: and garticular Sep. 45 a 
n icli | 

lid bas voims A | f 

ARD 5: 00, the Oueftion. wary is 10 "yy 
©151Pxoved;, a, mene are divided into n 


ver ſal Affirmative, univer/ egative, pas ticu 
Airmatiue, and particular Ran te Ga 


culled a Diviſion of Syllogiſms drawn from the Con- 
1 4 cluſion; 
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expreſſed or implied, tbough 
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clufion; for ſo many Sorts of Concluſions there 2 
be, which are matked!with the Letters, A, E, 7, G. 
In an univer/al affirmative Syllogiſm, one Idea ; is 
 utifverfally to agree v ith another. and may 
univerſally affirmed of it, as, every Sin deſerves 


pan 77 . N e 


19 
Rep an beak 92 an Shlogitm, one Idea is 
Prov diſagree with another. dea univerſally, 
_ ee 5 90 08 as, #0 Tnjuſttce 5 
l ing 10 Ge all P rect}; fir the Sake of Conſci- 
ence is Inju Bice : therefore 10 Perſecul ion Ir Conjei 
Sake can be pleaſing to Gj _ 
Particular, affirmative, and. particular negative 
E N may be eafily underſtood by what is ſaid 
q of Untver/als, and there will be ſufficient Examples 
1 of all theſe in che pext Section. 


| x niverſal 
and particular Syliogi ms are founded, 15 this, 
_Whatloever is affirmed or denied univerſally, of. any 
Idea, mA be affirmed or "depicd of all che Particu- 
lar Kinds or Beings, which are contained in the Ex- 
| tenſion of that Nora Idea. So the Deſert of Death 
is affirmed univerſally of Si, and an unlawful Wi 
. one particular Kind of Sin, which is contained 
in the univerſal Idea of Sin, therefore the Deſert of 
0 B may be affirmed concerning an unlauful 
5 Wiſh... And ſo of the reſt, _ 
"Note, In che Doctrine of Syllogiſms, a 2 ular 
and an indeſiniſe Propefition are ranked rin b. 
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THE HE iat Diviſion) of Syllbg Ams into 
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8 Sing le ee ate made up of tithe V4 N 

"tions + : Compound 'Syllogiſms. contain tore "than 


'rhree Propoſitions, and may be formed into two 

* N 

or more Sy llogiſms. En mee 
Single Syllogiſms, for DiſtioRion's Take, may be 

9 divided i into * Simple, Complex, and Conj untive e. 
: are. propetl) y called fimple' or tatrparical 
” Sllogiſms, which.are made up of three plain, gl 
a categorical Pro, ropofirions, wherein he middle 
erm is evidently and regularly joined with one 
Pakt of "che Que Nba i in the major Propolition, and 
5 [the other tn the Minor, | whence t ere follows 

f a plain ſingle Concluſion ; as, every human Nriue 
to be f ſought with Diligence; Prudencꝰ ii a 115 

Paine; therefore Prudence is io be ſought diligently. 
* Note, Though the Terms, of Propofitions may 
. complex; yet where the Compolition of the 
Whole Argument is thus lain, / mple, and regular, 
it is properly called a /mple Syllogiſm,, Bice the 
e aN not belong to the [yl logiſtic Form 
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e N e have ſeveral Rules belong ging to 
em, which being obſeryed, will g generally Ware 
us from falſe Interences : But theſe Rules being 
T 4 founded 


As Ideas and Propoſitions are divided into fork and 
compound, and fing/e are ſubdivided into fmple and complex ; 
ſo — 4 the ſame Diviſions and Subdiviſions applied to 
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v6 Wess Þ 0Rwrosr Part III. 
founded on fohr g Awicms; dit is 
mention — befbrehand for the 1 
*thoſs who wi enter into the ſpeculative Reaſon of 
a theſe Rojend vill. mms 1 bien 57 et gte 
dium 1d Paxticolar Propofitions ahnte 
in Univerſals, ann may be inferred from them; 
but Univerſals are not contained in Particulars, nor 
can de deferred From them. 
Aim 2. Im all univerſal Propoſitions, the Sub- 
is univerſab: In all particular Fropofttiens, the 
Subjects particul 51 2 I Ds LT, 
Axiom 3. In all affirmative Propoſitions, | 
- Predjcatehasno greater Extenſion than the Subject; 
For its Extenſion is reſtrained by the Subject, and 
therefore it is always to be eſteemed as a particular 
Idea. It is by mere Accident, if it ever be taken 
univerſally, and cannot happen but in ſuch uni- 
verſal or ſingular Propoſitions as are reciprocal. 
Axiom 4. The Predicate of a negative Propoſi- 
tion is always taken univerſally, for in its whole 
Extenſion it ĩs denied of the Subject. If we ſay, 10 
Slont is vegetable, We deny all Sorts of Vegetation 
concerning Stone. n Ned 7 


e Rules 'of fimple). tender e Me 
no A are theſe, 1:4 om 50 
1 190770} 276 n \ fat OW on my 
Rule I. The middle Term * n FR taken twice 
particularly; but once at leaſt umverſally; For if the 
middle Term be taken fort two different Parts or 
Kinds of the ſame univerſal Idea, then: the Subject 
of the Concluſion is compared with one of theſe 
Parts, and the Predicate with another Part, aud this 
till never: ſhew whether! that Subject and Predicate 
agrec or diſagtee: There ill then be four. dlſtinbi 
Terms im the Syllogitm, aid the two Parts gf the 
ned Queſtion 
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£1464 TherightUſe of Reo: fly 
Qpeſtion will not be compared with the fm ah 
An a if L ſays ſere:Hen are pinus, and fone Men 
107aRovhers,:I' cs ever infer that ſne Robbernare 
| pious, for the middle Term Mer being taken twier 
Patticularly, iti is not the ſame Adem hC areiſpoken 
of in the major and minor Propoſitions. Fi ny 
n eso ai banigthntd 190-918 alghavinll 00 
Rule II. The Terms in be Conolufion muſt never be 

En more univerſallj than they are in ibe Premiſes. 
The Reaſon is detived from the firſt; Axiom, that 
Generals can never 1 eue Harticulars. 
vn} - 200 10901T 5 E Us nl cur 

wry Rule III. A e ee cannot be — 
two aſirmative Premiſes. For when 
Aerms ot the Concluſion are united or agree — 
middle Term, it does not follow e means chat 
they diſagree with one another. Wtbrsvinte 

rc 5s es enonmiogorns tloonit vt 

0 Rule IV. I one of the Premiſes be . the 
-Conelafion muſt be usgative. For if the middle Term 
be denied of — Part of the Concluſion, it may 
ſhew that the Terms of the Conclufion en but 
it can never ſhew that they agree 2011155005 


Rule V. If euther of the Premiſes be particular, the 
Coch fon muſt be particular. This may be proved 
for the moſt part from the firſt Axiom. 

Theſe two Hag Rules are ſometimes united in this 
ſingle Sentence, The-Conclufion altvays followhs the 
ten ter Part of the: Premiſes. ' Now Negatives and 
Particulars are eur gad Mann to en ee and 
* Univerſalsz. 82 1 11 10 2 4 
oil to $00 die bat 1 17 a 3(13- J« 

Rule VI, From {wp negativs Premiſes not bing Gar 
"be contluded. For they ſeparate the middle Team 

bat from the Subject fy Predicate of the Conclu- 
"ow and when two Ideas diſagree to a third, we 
075900 cannot 


as he e 3047 Pan m. 
— Wag wit: 
tac 
Let where Ade in le Pont of the middle 
Gere, the; two Premiſes may look like Neyo!ive; 
acdbraltg"to'the Words bur one ef them s 
mative in Senſe z as, Mbat baſt no Thought cannot 
rnaſom . but a Herm bas no Though! — 
Meru cane reafan.! The minor Propoſition 
really affirm the middle Term concerning the Sub- 
ect ——— is anhal has ug Thoug bi, and 
71 u. properly in this Weinen afermative 
: Propoſdon. 10 7100 nm ins W W. 5113 
Das Ninnetn dg 2813 12085 go My} 3 eyoar (5389) 07 
Rule VII. From: 1200: particular; Promiſes nothing 
an de concluded.,; This Rule depends chiefly, on 
1 the firſt Axiom. gin gest. vad e evo 180452 6 
vd A more.laborious-and: accurate: Proof — theſe 
Rules, and the Derivation of eyery Part of them in 
all poſſible Caſes, from the foregoing Axioms, re- 
mite ſo much Time, and are of ſo little Importance 
to aſſiſt the right Uſe of Reaſon; that it is needleſs 
10 inſuſt langer upon them here. See all this done 
ingeniouſly in the N r 
„Rar III. _ my _— not 2 
bas? 0 Parity hoe ory ogy eee 20979: 
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81 MPLE Syn n ate added and ſurrounded 

in the common Books of Legick wich a Variety 
ol Iaventions abut Mood? arid: Fipiur es, — | 
the aftificial Contexture of the Letters Af 1d 
O, Men have erideavouted t6 transform Legit or 


the Art of Reaſoning, into a Sort of 
to teach Boys to ſyllogize, or frame Arg s and 
. in ward Knowledge of 


the Queſtion. This is almoſt in de ſame manner 
as School-boys have been taught perhaps in their 
| " trifling Years to compoſe Latin Ver ſas, that is, by 
certain Tables and Squares, with? Variety of Let- 
ters in chem herein by counting every fixth, ſe- 
venth, or eighth Letter, certain Latin Words 
"(ſhould de framed in the Form of 'Herameters or 
Pemumelers; and this may be done by thoſe who 
"PG nothing of Zalin or of Vers, 
I confeſs ſome, of theſs*logitalSubrilties\ tive 
much more Uſe than thoſe verſifying Tables, and 
there is much Ingenuity diſcovered in determining 
the preciſe Number of Syllogiſms that may be 
formed in every Figure, and giving the Reaſons of 
them; yet the Light of Nature, a good Judgment, 
| and due Conſideration of* Things, tend more to 
true Reaſoning, than al} the 78 961. Moods 
and Figures. © 
But left this Book be charged with too great De- 
fects and Imperfections, it may be proper to give 
ſhort Hints of that which ſome Logicians have ſpent 
4 * Time and Faper - 
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All the poſſible Compo 1 On the Let- 
ters, 4, Be NO tifes Propofitions 
are en ee ar Hifey foro? ther are 
5 from forming true Syllogiſms by the ſeven 

— B6-Sow: Thereinaiaſn remaining en 
are variouſly. Ra by Figurewland>Moods into 


forte os — 220085 5mo? . 
Ahe logifwis the proper Dif 
2 — the Parts - 


12300 ivth@ regular Determigirion-of Propoſi- 
4 according 3s their Qgantity and Quality, that 
—— 3 Affirmation or Ne- 
gation which are Aignified by certain artificial 
Word wherein the Conſonants are neglected, and 

ttheſe four Vowels / E, I, O, are only regarded. 
Pere are generally counted. Hr Figures. -»\ 

In the fy of ichim the — inthe Sub- 

. ject of the major Propoſition, and the Predicate of 

- the minor. This" conmins> four Moods, called, 

1 1 . _ it is the Er- 

. Eellency of this: te that a ts Of Dns 

6 Gedicloſionsiim ay: be proved by . — 

affirma. 

ive or vegativs'-, bn A N e NI 
«8B: t 200itul20e 3) 16117515 
| mae: Every wicked Man is truly miſerable ; 

Sa. All Tyrants are wicked Meng 

ra, Therefore nn ipfilerebie. 

e 
£0101 pa 'Hoihavivalaiys in Fear is not hippy ; 
la- Covetous Men are always in Fear; 
rent. Therefore covetous Men are not happy. 
513 10 aa % 03: 1b 52 H 2c Sl! 


| | EY 1157 
4 PS 1 Da- 


ch II. The fag b U Me Aft 
BZ aca furthers dur Salvation is 8050 


-39.F »d3 Hor Jo — esd off HA ' 
enti: S Afffict ians further us Salvation 2 


516 T herefofb ſome A fflictions ara good for us. 


| 


NN 905 yo rr! e 9 JH mon 7 


Fes Nothin gott muſt be of is truly 
0¹¹ bodddeſinable-mαν vd bRittovib vRluointy Ar, 


ri- Some Pleaſures muſt be — 
ei Thetyfore there are ſdme Fleaſutes Mhich 
| als ** are aut truly debate.) birt 907 to uo 


leo 
iin the ſecond Ngune 


abe middle Term is che Pre- 
diaate of both the : Premiſes 3 this contains foun 
Mods, namely Cſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, 
and ãt: admiĩts only of negative Coneſuſions; as, 
baus bs OI en is 20nννj,mu ad? nid DON 
.C&1No'i Liar is ſit to be believe? Jed 
ſa- Every good Chriſtian is fit to he believed 
dre. Therefore no good Chriſtian is a Liar. 
10 Siber 208 bh 4nont ovdorÞ' ett % 7 
he Neat map eaſily form Examples of the 
ref 5il3 27 5 bn ore Ard ne ed 
e The Hiri Figure requires that che middle Term 
be the Subject af bath the S temiſes. It has) fix 
Moods; namely Darapii, Fulapion, Diſamis, Da- 
·7½, Bocardo, Feriſon : And it.admics;only.of Par» 
ticular Concluſions z as, 

; oldendtim vim? ei u N DI vivid wal 
Da- Whoſoevet loves God ſhall be 3 
up- All the Lovers of God have their Imper- 

fections; 
i. Therefore ſome wbs|chave;;Imperfegions 

- 7 1ilbberfavedsic no anon ‚ OO 
quid von o. D zomiovor νονEm nd AN. 
I leave the Reader to A Examples of che 


A SD - 
W The 


— 


F 


Ms 120 nααοα Panik. 
Moods of theſe thee Figures are oompriſed 


in four eee bes boſanimagnnt ei Ld 


Darii, bevierquogueprime, 
bd: 10 4 


elapton, 


:0 40a. Golanen. 
_ Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Raroed; 


Tertia Darapii ſibi vindicat, atque 


Ad jungem Diſamii, Datifis Bocatdo, 
t N dee eee 4d 
* The feria. dun 
the firſt 


of the Figures are theſe. 
«re the major Propoſition muſt al · 
ways ——— — minor air matve. 
n che ſecond, Figure allo the major mult be uni- 
r together With the 
Cn. be negative. 1 2d 1 104400 
| — ER 22 muſt be. 
and che Cau,Hſion alway 9; For 11 holga: bu 
Apere is alſa a faurtb Higure, wherein the middle 
RD prediented 


ee ——— 
ed an 350 Avery 
4, oblique Mannexoficoncluding, and is never uſed 
e Sciences, nor in human — anch therefore 
1 Tall it uſeleſt Some ns will allow it 
8 elfe hut a mere — the firſt 
— the Moods of it, namely, Baralipcon, or 
Barbari, Calama aii, Faſpamo,;: n 
20t wonby to-be eaplaiged ay.one-durample. > 
et e tb os viewing 2v; 
Ned vv, * IK on „ Ne 
8 E C T. 
Oos Hit ian wa „A Il 
8* ds N Vini _— 


97504 4 n U} 3% ia attend“ is 


1 T is notche mere. Uſe of complasTamme in PO 
logiſm that gives it this Name, though one of 
the Terms is-plually-complex:4; but. thoſe are pto- 
Perl called complex Syllogi/ms, inwhich-the middle 
Term | is not e the whole Subject, 


Nn Ned c N Ni Aal A le vpache 
rr 


= che, M Ne 295 


the) inole-Procicate; in -ewo diftinR Propoſitions, 
but is intermingled and co with chen by 


Parts, a more donfuſed in different 
— al; ends) nr ann) ee N 
eee 9yp1s A8Diboaiv idit ngentnd ni 
Hr Sas $4:feſeleſs DU e e en 
The Perſians worſhipped the Sun beck 
Therefore be For ſians vob 


ls Nen aioon B07 + eee st A. 


Here the Predieate of the Oonel uten i 
peda ene Breiti part of elt 15 johned wih 


ande Term gon . 
_ part in the miner + ur ” othut: noc 


Head; as; DOE ollie nsmun at q 2990900 01 Ni 
„ Wolle iw ensDbigo.1 ze. ataatu 1 185 1 


uh 7 Evchive !Propofitions- will form "a6 
Argument 3 db, fou! Mew: ar 096 only Favorites 
of \Heauiy i rue Chriſtians ure Favourites of Heas 
ven z therefore ne Chriſtians ove pioul M. Or 
thus, Hypocrites are not piotts Men; therefore Hy- 
pieriges are 0 Wee, of Hoavi, . 

II. ner Propoſitions will make ſuch com- 
plex Syllogiſme; 48, Nen dur Phyficians came to 
the Conſultation z the Nurſe is no Phyſician; there. 
fore the Nurſe came noi to ib CD,jEpm . | 
do % dg en ein i 251g 1607 dial 

II „Or; Oorprative\Propefitions 4 #5] NB 
ledgejibetier uban Nirbes; Vril i berler 45 Nite 
25 sthereforeHirtueis better that Nyrben Ot thus, 
4 Dove will fly a Mile i in a minute ; a Swallow flies 


feifter 


& 
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ton hin 2 55 * 
ED be 7 1 of. War bu 
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75 To PS E, 2 
48 it is poſhible 

has 25 may e, San 2 92 * 


aſide here is FE 
168 QY 77 
Ne 125 Aae Be 


Langyage. are. ſq, exceed e 105 44 00 
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1. Goh 


Cbriſlianity requires us to be 

706644, & Paul iñ an Apoſtle 1 therefore e, 

requires us 40. believe-what St P 0 Wea e 
| No human Artiſt can met. an Anm; 6 + Fhord 


Worm is an Animal , therefore 7 fie Me his 
"eo 4 her a Hun, 4815 NN 4 A 
Po, "UF always lived in, Lo 


T\ 
ways lived d with Fath 11 oh, ing. 755 


lived in Dn don, 
this Pear- 


he Ball hon lin e LED 72 


tree hath, — 
lofſoms. « „ un %, — ta 164 v7 0) 


have. many B 
One Hailftone never falls alone j but 4 Hai 24 


Jo ks now; ee others fill with —_— 
5-4 bunder 


* pu ; 
T } Xt 2 
H ds * 


* 


gs 28997 l 
wn nen 33; ws 


toms withou £36þ 1 
NET 77 b cue hag 1 


Wn 07 Np 
theſe Arguments i 


N 


is ſo . 
Hire the 


9 9 8 * e 
| Mw Perſians wor hipred is 2 e 


the concluſive Force of this 
en this e r 


o n 280 ace 


di bur it he 1 We 5 
Van DALE mal 4 
As ence and Farce o on, that 
8 N IN So} ee. N 
| nnn 2 


d dE A ee 
Si AN N es Ts Yea — ni b>Bibenno = 


Nn ITY COLL anni 
21901 ; Ju N E PH e hy 30% de en ud 


18 b3I's2 tit SAW 5101 
A 585 A KR Woe ze Ne Wo guiug 
| n V en 


RAE | Leu? on 5 — 


"FE 
_ ARR = bieh r . — 
Aan, dy bn ſuch Tue 


che major or Migqax, or bo 

*: Propoſitions . n ly: t 2 ee. is 

made un P. «Propoſitions,..in 

eb F by | dey Rout 

28 mri nh cn 0 — 
Cnc li j\ Or ;Q 

Minor, Ne other WO ted or = pM 


| 958 92 eee } ty pay 


t che ace amongſt ren ar conditional Sy) 
1 8 the dijunc five, the Talan de, and. dhe cen. 
Meni. e th 56057 f5 WON = 
oY De 092 * WW 0H}21 ei 3430 1 pg 21. — 
2255 


5 to be 
ings. of 


FE Ren e —— 3 

Propofftſons 3 28, 1f tber qd) tpe erl. 

ovine bu he Cod there 

fore the World i is governed by ed 2 
of 5 eee Xt 


e ag 


Anon afered in the 


: INAJOT. is conditt anal, ” 
er 


p 
ND, is.contradi&t og the 
iar Fee that "8 Antecedent may be 
W470: IT, contradicted 
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conttadicted in the Concluſion; as, I Atb:ifts are 
in the right, then exiſts without a Cauſe 3 
but the World e OY bor a Cauſe, 9 
fore Arbeiſts a are not in the rig 5 8% is is called ar- 


guing _ 7 TO of the ent to the re- 
moving of the Antecedent, 
eee the KatebWdent ot CWſhilebt Hee, 


des got merely Tighify the Denia of it, but the 


eee of i for ine mere Beste of it by 
e Pro | 
2 


Pofitiotf will trot make h tris 
pears thus: F e G d en. 
ſenuber, ver; Byuit is fe ſonalie : bt v Brite is 
reiſonuble ; thetefore ' no Crentuse in runſonnble. 
"Whereas if you ſay in the Minor, blit every Brire 
i it Feaſonable; e would — 8 Vim iche 
"Cotieldfion, herefote every CHranrt I H ref W. 
bee 10 Dating 191.55 4 h N11; R 
When the Antetellent er Ovbſchuine ae negative 
- Propiofitions, they are removed by an Afffrmaftbe; 
a, e dere be un Goa," then tbe Mr "does not A/ 
rover dedting ubm but ide Wort#' does Hiſcover 
creating Wiſdom ; therefore there is a God. In“tfis 
Inſtance the Conſe uent is removed'or contradicted 
in the Mior, that t Antecedent may be contra- 
dicted in the COncuỹ,!) So ith this Argument of 
St Paul, 1 Cor. v. If the Dead riſe not, pr tied 
in vain but Chr on aid not die in vain z therefore 
the Dead pu 1 aA ISVS ENTS / 
There are alſo 2 of falſe Arguing, name- 
2 G.) Bun ibe removing of the Atteted ent" 10 the 
Wing of the Confequent'; or CZ.) Prom rbe Pin 
Gee E fuent; 10 the Pofition” * the Antecel 


*Evamples'6f Theſe abe 'cafily framed; a N 
e fer Were 2 Pripes be Mt Ir banot- 


ed ; but a Miniſter it" u Fier; thts 
11% 10 e benen. 1 194 43.) it; a 


0 Nen eee 2663 Jos 
a9121b8411905 


be 
— 
64 inet 405 Aim 


V 2 (2.) if 
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) 16 0 Me ne Re 5b n Be 20. 
ramted iv tar ier muſk de. benaured there 
fort hes Sine, on in e Tio digg 


- 


- 5 Who: ſeen mabthe:ridiculous F AHD of both 
thele Syllogiſms? 21 vimobivset H Jo on 


Oer uf. bd ihe Subject af the Antecedent and 
the Conſeqvem be che ſame, ghen.the Hö 
Sy hogiſm way be turoed into a categorical one; as, 
Cæſax be a King, be muſt be benoufrd x but Cæſar 
3:4" Runge thetefores S. This may be changed 
thus, Euer ag muſt bs bonaured 4; bu Cæſar isn 
Ait; therefgte 4% 1 oomtor reds node A 
CC ̃ ͤ orb onotst od $i ynoine 
Obſerun Il bf the major Propoſition only be con- 
ditional he Concluſion. is cotgonical : But if the 
Aer or bath; be conditienal, the Concloſion is alſo 
conditional na hu orſhinpers g, Images are ldo- 
latars g th ab Hapiſts wonſbip #1 QMueiſir, It ai 
Wir ſhi pf N an lutage I therafote, If the Papiſts 
Worſhip a Cruvifix, they are Idelaters. But this Soft 
of Sylogiſmy ſhould. be avoided as much as poſſible 
1/42 ſpurationg becauſe. they greatly embarraſs a 
Cauſe They Hogims, whale; Major, only..is. H 
_ Foleeligalyr are very frequent, and pled wich great 
| Advantage i- and 0807. ii noh. 
3687, ˙ A (8 n 
II. A diguntiiveSyllogi/an, is when: tha major, Pro- 
poſit ion is Oisjund we 885 The: Earth, moves in 4 
Cireietor an Hllipſis; but it daa not meve in a Cir. 
tleg therefore it moves in an Hlli gli. Some. 
ad diu %,ꝗ un may have many Members 
or arts ghus, if #5: bor; Springs: SHMMETs: Au. 
tients of niger hut it it na ring, Autumn or 


-- 


Hinter ytheretore is Kummer, oi J ot 
The true Method of arguing here, is fromthe 


Aſjerticn of ane, to the Denial of the reſt, or from 


i 


I ned 0 A2 1803 Ses 


N The right Ve f REAN, \ 29 


9 Donut Nong vr obe Yo l funf wbbe you 

pos your the major fhou!d be ſo rute, that the 
8 together] th 

one — 2 ee true. ! emmtigolſy?. 515; ds 


bf Bolero byllx IH eue the. w- 
politioi ts” be relattbe a8, bert Chryp 75, Others: 
Mull bir BeFOnPD; Bet Obi in in Haben there 
fort bn dr wants l be Thee "ſo; Dr, V ig the. 
(aan font bis Söldiert i büt Captain i 
Ou therefore bi, Soldiers are jd" N \ conn 

Arguments that relate to the Doctfine of Pro- 
portion, muſt be referred to this Head; as, As two 
95 lfu, Jo ure be l fix; but u I- GE Bulf 
of Four jtherefore'three nate the half 9 Fi 
0 Belides theſe, chere is another Sit f Sy) logiſm 
which is very Baturdl und eothnidn, and yet Au- 
chors (take very littſe Notice of it, Calli by an im- 
proper Name, and deſefibe ic very defeftively' n 


at is, Ascent e woll , K Nd WIS chte 
lditiog a RS eB bobio vs 5d Docht agp ive 16 


FN enge er Syn. This ſome eve ln. 
ed reh“ blüte t does by no meahb tequire 
thEMajof to be 3 ropid2live nor à impound Pro- 
poſition (according to the Definition gywen of it, 
Pars II. Chap. II. Se. 6.) but it requires that 
rob or mofe Idea be ſe Connected eher in the 
eemplex Subject or Predicate of the Major; that 
obe of thery be afffrmed of denied in the Minor, 
common Senſe will aura! ſhew us What will 
be dhe Con ſtquente it u, be very tedious 
alt vſfehefN t frame partieular Rules about them, 
0 np peak by the following Exiles which 
are — various, ani yet ma by farther multi- 


ehe ei 97%] ee 'o Bodies 20 f 
Ne e e e eee e ee oro e eee 


0% | "WY (1.) Meet- 


goo. £40:6 I C:K:.O0r,% Part III. 
H de ⁊ 0 22nd; Humility: almays go tagetber; 
Moſes was a Man of Meekneſs ;1 there fore Au ſes wa; 
ulſt humble. Or hr may dorm this 
was no bumble Man therefara be) að not meck.. - 
(. 2.) No Man can ſerve God and Mammon; the 
exvetous ne A KR) cannot 
ſenus God 3 true 
Cbniſtian ſerves: :God ; therefot r vt ſerve 
. Alana 19010 1263-1, D (Ae 5 en 
(30) Genius muſt. join wilh Stad tomate @-great 
Man; Florino has Genius, but he cannot ſtudy; 
therefore igrina will neuer be a great Man. 'Orthos 
"Quintus{#4dies hard, but bas n Genius; therefore 
Wimus call neter be a grent Man. 
Nuo canndt mate a Dinner without, Fleſh and 
hz chene wd; no. Fiſh to be gitten;Teodays there- 
| fore Gulo th Dey. c anno. make:a Diane: 
11>:(5,)|Eondonigng Pars are. in different Latitude: ; 
the Latitude of London is 514 Degrees z thkrafore 
tbis cannot be the Latitude of Paris. 

(6.) Joſeph and Benjamin had one Mothur ; Ra- 
chael was the Mother of f Joſeph therefore ſhe Was 
Benjamin*'s Mother (.. 

(.) The Father and the Son are of equal i 
Abe Hatber is ſix Feet 1g therefore abe bo 

Fee high, alle. 10.0% O im TUE . 26f! vs | 
1d{89 Pride is inconfiftent. with\ Innocence: Angels 
baue innocence. therefore they: have np Pride. Or 
thus Devil. baue Pride; therefore ſbey haue not 
Innocence. 
och might ere, other Inſtances. of theſe con- 
nenive Syllogiſms, by bringing in al}; Sgres of #+- 
tepliue, eucliſiue, comparative, and modal Propoſi- 
tons zato be Compoſition of them ; for all theſe 
may be wraught into . conjuntive,: as well as into 
rn „ and * we may render 


them 
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chenvrempley.co Bur it would waſte Fitne and Pa 
wichoutequal Profit; uA \o wah d t ado tf! 
do Coiſterning ( theſe varidus Kinds (of conj unctiue 
Hogiſms, take thteſe tw] Obſetvationssese LIN 
ann den 209) 364) ans nab of / | 
u ws = Aero them may nnn 
entegusical Sy llogiſme, by thoſe wh have: a mind 
w pro the Panto of then chat Way g or they 
may be eaſily converted into each other . Wh, : 
the Porms:of'Speect:;\ "+ N YL ee {pf 
Waun one 55 199d nv c O e 
ev. II. Theſe conjuntiive SyHogiſms are ſc 
adomaeficient-or) faulty in the Form of them; for 
ſuch a Deficience: wank be difecovered- at firſt 
Glance. generally by common Reaſong without any 
artificial Rules of :\ The chief Care there 
fore is to ſer that the Propoſition be trur, 
| which che whole Force of dhe Argument 
Nee ie nobno] ae wy 


21189 V uu rs nde iat 


8 - 4d NR CT. VI. 1 91 


IN Niro : sl l n t WY. > IV 
/ Compound wa = 
Nude. wn \% KY IH * ICY [IV BING! S .. - 


J Vi pepe cal See cimpund Go, 
e are made of two or more mple lo- 


and may be reſolved into them. The chief 
indy ate theſes Epicbirama Dilemma, Pro 
— Rertres> 90) „ ens Mos 8 201 


-e Ig Epic hiremu is 4 Sylopiſi W which e 1 
-Prbvf of thb Nie Minor, or both; beforen it 
EE the Oohcluſien: This is often uſed in Writ- 
Ag, an publicte Spteches, and in common Gon- 
overfation% chat ſb each Part of 6 
"deaonfirmed-antyPut' out of Doubt, us it moves 
N v 4 on 


zes 200 No Pali 1D 
Ein IIs 2140 Heh was chiefly Ide. 
TRE my ee e E 7 l 


eee eto eng 225 


6 25 #6" aft i 4 wich n 
muten mplagnts, Oroning K 1901 
3 2 unbaſy 9 under Ibu: 
which), £obib for ws. We 22d) 381 ends. : 6mrod! 
I * Inſtar may ſte in Cicero Oration 
I Defendk of Nina, Vis. Hud ſlain Cid His 
major oſition is, that ir is Tatfulfor one Man 10 
D another wb tes in wir th Tl bim; which be 
poves from the Ciom of NM from , 
; iy; Examples; &c. his Minors,” that Clodivs 
ie toait for Milo; which he proves by his Am, 
g, &. and then infers the Concluſion, that 
i hs aten for Nilo 0 Ku Clodius. 
"BN ,Q13120 : Mog Gorges FY N81 WW JIV 
AMER Dilemma, is an Argument which ivites 
1 Whole into all its Parts or Members by a 4, 
Propolicion//and-then infers ſomething con- 
*<cerninig each Part which is finally iiferred/concetn- 
ig the Whole. Laſtanees of this arq drequent; as, 
n this Life ue n, eitber obhy but bicious Inclina- 
biens, or reiß them To obey ubem, will bring Sn 
and Sor rote ; ih reit them is laboriqus and painful; 
*% therefore we cams beperſett 5 free; Tone erer. or 
ain in this e 15 s IL? are Wes IN 
n Dilemma becomes ſauliy Jodie Nanu aire 
Ways: Fit, When the Members of Ne Divi 
ate not well oppoſed / or not fplh enumerated; for 
then the Major is falſe! | Sroonuh When what is 
aſſerted concerning each Part is not juſts for then 
the Minor is not true. Thirdly, W hen it may be 
betone with "equi" Force upon him - *wh lucters 
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eas 2 famous, ancient. Joltance: .of,}this 
Caſe wherein a Dilemas N reharigd:  Egatblas 
e le had taught 

r N Rf paid . 
ay that he gained any Caule. BRI CG 


Aer OTA 
5 un gun Side, ee — * e hour 
ergain Tie chere wheiber, the Cauſe.goes for, me 
brudgainſt me, you maſt \Þay. Me. 1Þ6; Rewer d. Byt 
2 EuartYus retared his Dilemma thus ; be hy 75 
Sein the Gauſe ar lo il I I gain the Cauſes then 
0 Hing weill be fue io pan according lo th Sentence of 
the Judge: But f I leſe ibe Cauſe, nothing pill, be 
due io you according to my Bargain: "There ore be- 
en i] doi or gein dle Cauſe, 1 eee | 
bak will be due to Jus bs our mt 
Note 1. A Dilemma is uſually. ſos bed as the 
always-proved [the;Abſurdity, Inconvenience, or 
T neeaſanableneſs,of ſome Opinign or. Practice: 
Auch. thig ia che, moſt common Deſign of it; but it 
is plain, that it may 25 be uſed to prove the Truth 
. arsAd vantage of any Thing prœpoſed i as, In Hlea- 
ven aug ſdgll gitber haue Deſſres, ar not: I ue have 
no Deſires, then we have full Saligfaction; if ue have 
Deſugi, they Hall be ſatisfied, 48 faſt. as.they-ariſe ; 
therefore in Heaven we ſball be compleatiy ſatixfied. 
101 Nose a. This Sort, of Argument May be com 
-: poſed of three or more n AG may — 
ed a T7444 1 ci 11s} $1358. 90404152103 Sell 
5 Nein 21 1194 H I Sr 
* A able i is when, two ox.more gyllo- 
giſms are ſo conne ted — that the * 
2 2 72 
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den ab the fee theMajonatitheMiborbf.the 
wing las, Ned d, rant 1 Hits the Soul of 
Marx chin tharfore 5b do HH Mani not Blood , 
eee 
er rey on 

the Sowb.of 161 -Brie.. See another iuſlance in the 
Antradiu tien to his Treatiſe, Fun unde 
n * 1 cee ie dene ud uy) 
A Soritas, is when iddle Terms are 
choſen 3 Hecdſſively in ſeveral 
Fropaſitians, til the laſt Prapoſitiod connects its 
Rredicate with: che firſt Subiact. Thus, 41! Auen 
uf: Revenge haue nheir Saul i eſtem ancoſy ; uneaſy Souls 
ages i bemfel ven norm in be one's on 
ue it Ruch ix tbe Extreme:3\ therefare all Men 
n Hon, bas faba med: . 

_ 6roNhmApeles Nam. viiieys gives ud an Inſtance 
of-chis1Sorti of Argument; aft were teduced io ex- 
act Form: ¶ bam be foreknew tinſt be prideflinated; 
| whom be predeſt nated he tailid bum be talleld be 
| who. he-juftified-be"ghrified-3-thetefore 
E begiarified.rnooDd bos 5510 21. 


To theſe Syllogiſms it may not be improper. ih 
add Indufion, which is, when from feveral part 
cular Propoſitions we infer one general; as The 
Dettrine 'of the Sdeinians cannot be proved from the 
Goſpels, it cannot be proved from the Ads 0 We Apo- 
72 4. 775 e ie Epiſtles, nor che 

os eo if cant be proved 
from — W 


Note, This Tf of Argument is often defective, 
bebauſe there id not due Cate talen to enùmetate 
al rhef arüculars on Wich the Concluſlon ſhould 
carts . , nouiogort yas 16 to019 5 
b31Albrheſe-four Kinds of Syllogiſms'in this Seclibn 
may be called redundant, becauſe they have more 
SF Ne ee ern org 2VYY 4,11 20qu ebehan 
C3 
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cpends upon it. We muſt make a little Delay here 


n, ell Rx beg 


three Pfopoſſtions , Bur there is one Sort 
e which ivdafeRivey and is, cnlled an 
thymem, becauſt only the Conciuſon with one Y 
che Premiſes ivexprefied, while ct other ig 


A "good Morals , chebefpre d N 

cannot —_— 7 — DE 0 Or ths i "our-Dyity to 

e our "Neighbours as ourſelyes 1 therefore Herr 

S they Du.. 

4 45 This is the moſt common Sort of Ai 
amongſt Mankind both in Writing and 

big 3 for it would take up too much Th 


— e 
tad much retard rhe Diſcourſe * * — 
Arguments in Mood and Figure 


Nania ie tb have ſo much en 
o their Underſtandings; as to "ſuppoſe that — 
the Major or Minor, which is ſuppreſſed and 


implied, 2 pronounce: the other "Iu 
the-Concluſion. 


Af there be any Debate abour ms Argument, | 
the Syllogiſm muſt be compleated in order to tey 
ts Force and Goodneſs, by adding "ou abſent . 

Poſitions,” 30 10% YEE I! cfünga 
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L 07 the middle Terms, if common Places or nas 
WiN * and Tuventio 12 Arguments. OY 
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PH E next Divigoa of Sollogiſg jo N 
to the middle Term, which is made uſe of in 
the Proof of any Propoſition, Now the middle 
Term (as we have hinted before) is -oftentalled 
Argument, becauſe the Force of the Syllogiſm de 
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well ; Ny: this V We wt W 
is fi JN 0 W 8 KA Ne 1 * 
; e Helv bier 8 BuRnels of 
Ventton, | "ib tread of 8 5 a 
e res and Dia 1 5 ms lled with 
9 9 5 I Weide No cas, Moch, | 
oſrap, WI. -thoug h 1 7 rant e 
Fn mecha 1 $i NON Fea 5 | 
| Trawmet 10 kd out A ents to ov 
des any Propoſition 290 A „ witho 
755 Knowjedss of the Ideas. Now there. 
up, rede thro, Words of, Contempt on ebe 
NA 10 ne d $17 ni boliorqes % f Ay Ta ice; 
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94A een are called Ghai Miel, Dh * 
Maaphyfeat," FRA Moral * 77 BY. 
cal, &. Riſk 0 the Art, Scietice; of Sub- 
; Whetic ne mile Ter pr Topic ib bort. 
ed. Thus, if we probe chat n Min opld fteal from 
bis Neighbouy, becauſe the Mus forbids'ir, this 
is. a theological Arg ment: if we prove it om 
the Laws of the ne, it 16 þ ws we 
prove it from the e of, of Rec aſa 1 ard” 22 . 
me * x 40 Fecht dose m bo: 

11. A nents are eſther cbxta And eie 

„ Arg merely probable * ** LA by h 

. Probable aunts are thoſe whoſe Conflubo 
proved by Tote probable Medium,; as. * c 
Fil was once a Aue ard, of ele, f Bal 15 xr 
here.” Thi 

n 


cauſe there are nam buman Bones! ou 

is fot” 4 Certain Argomene, fi f ys 1 Bones 

might have been bnveyed' there me öther ay, 
_ " Evident and certain Anne 858 Calle | 
monſtratlons'; for they prove” cr Concluſions 

clear Mediums and undòdubted Pfadi ES 


_ they are Benerally Aividedtnio tt fe t orts, 
AUY! {ou 1, De- 


0 oa Goldes 


Pr Meri, . Gay 
pfb vs nie N 


fect 11 its neceſſary — — 


is infallibly true, e frat 


tannot lie, 
Demonſtrations > which infor the 
R as, ba, 4 there 


Cauſe from * _ 


ac 825 . in — 75 8 
yy i ta Hi 
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ng 4] * A Py vs 2 — Mathe- 
1 cla ll wr Arguments Demonſtrations, 
Fo n ver hep kee them... 0 
| I 2 31197 R Arfuns 5 21 
ha 2 nts are divic d i lato artificial — 
AMS 2 50! 9 95 n 
1 "Oo artificial 84 is taken f rom the Nature 
3nd Clocyrſtances of the Things; and if the Ar- 
2 * Ree wr BN rel od Certaimy: 
4 orld was firſt created by. Gad, becauſe no- 
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| content ourſelves with an 
1 — in many Cafes is ſcaree 0 
riot go νν] Cuntainy. bnd hte . 
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IV. Arguments are either dn or ind ra. It 
— where the middle Tertm is ſuch 
itſelf, and infers that very 
ee which was the Matter of — . — 
A. or ahl A gumen!, proves or re 
* makes —— 
appean to be ttue hy plain G 
veral Arguments are called indire# ; a8, 10 
When ſome contradictory Propefition is proved to 
be falſe, improbable or impoſſible: Or when upon 
dan eren, Falſhoad; or Denial of the ori- 
ginal-Propeſitiany ſome Abſurdity is inferted. This 
is called a Proof per impoſſibile; or a ReduBiv ad ab- 
ſur dam hen ſome other Propolition is prov- 
ed to he true uchich is leſs probabſe, and thence it 
follows hat — Propoſition is true, becauſe 
N pn This is an Argument 4 mins 
Probabib ad pag: 13. oe pc, Ne — ropoſi- 
tion is, pto vod upon which it was-befi to 
yield the origine Qgeſtion. The un Argument 
exaanceffo. n 19 ego #0 915th Hs en 
- 9 br Ate ds uri RA ove With # * "Tr, 
V. These fis:yer:angther- Rane Arguments 
Which he vrai Namogy/their. de Bintan b 
derived rom the „ middle Terms which 
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en 739r/2M UrYRAModn. 311 
arpuſactib\ctien;ehough they are called àn Addreſs 
to our Judgment, our Faith, our Toh ante; our Prot 
f WM nd r en 
ban Arguwene bs taken from the Nature or 
Eijtencs of Tinga and addreſſedtve the Neuνut 
tina it is called gum u ˙mαννi ,l un. 
Nu. \Whewio id borrowed from ſbme Convin 
Feſtitmony; it nent enen Ad- 
Gres td Gr Fright e eee aud e 
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dium whatſoever, and yet the Oppoſer has not Skil 
to refute or anſwer it, this is Argumentum ad Ig no- 
tAntiàm, an Addteſs to our Igno rum. 
a. When it is built upon the profeſſed Principles 
oOpimons of the Perſon with whom we argue, 
vbether the Opinions be true or fulſe, it is name 
Argumemum ad Hominem, an Addreſs to our pro- 
fu Principles. St Paul often uſes this Argument 
het he reaſons with the Fewws; and when he ſays, 
0! 59 Wihet the Argument is fetched from the Sen · 
timents of ſome wiſe, great, or good Men, whoſe 
Authority w¼ꝰ re ene and hardly dare oppoſe, it 
ib called Agumeulum ud Verecundiam, an Addreſs 
to duc Modeſty. * 10 iche we nenn: 
add finaly; When an Argument is borrow- 
ed #61 uν,¶.H Dopies which are ſuited to engage the 
Hlelsnations and, Paſſtions of the Heafers on the Side 
_ ofthis Speaker rather than to convince the Judg- 
mm this'is's ume mum ad Puſſionts, an Addrefs\ 
tothe P Or if it be made publickly, it is 
calle Nopulu m; or an Appeal do ibe People: + 
After all theſe Diviſions of Syllgiſms or Argu-. 
ments ariſing from the middle Term, there is one 
Dittindtion' proper s de mentioned which ariſes 
from tie Hyi⁰ An Argument is called nf m, 
When both the Prerhiſes are derived from the- ſame- 
* X Spring 


Is. 


z: ©B/OOPO . o Part dM, 


[Spring of Knowledge. whether it be Senſe, Reaſon, 
Conſciouſneſi, human Faith, or divine Faith But 
when the two Premiſes are derived from different 
Springs of wo Hare A it is called a mixt Argu- 
ment. Ni Lens. 
Whether We Concloßbon Marr be Called Human 
or Divine, when one or both Premiſes are Matters 
of Divine" Faitb, but the Concluſion is drawn 12 
Au man Reuſon, I leave tobe diſputed and deter- 
mined in the Schools -of Theology, DD BETVES? 
4 Oe ret ther 3} 971 1 Not 1 0 
Thus the ſecond. Chapter is finiſhed, and a parti- 
eular Account given of all the chief Kinds, of $yilc- 
giſms-or- Arguments which are made uſe — among 
Men, or treated of in Lagicł, together with ſpecia/ 
Rules for the . of n as far as is ne- 
:ceffarys * og 3647 F554 
If a Syllogiſm agrees jth the Rules aohinhe are 
given for the Conſtruction and Regulation of it, it 
is called a true Argument If it diſagrees with theſe 
Rules, it is a Para/ogi/m, or falſe Argument: But 
when a falſe Argument puts on the Face and Ap- 
pearance of a true one, then it is properly called a 
Sopbiſm or Fallacy, whicli ſhall be the Subject of 
the next ter ; 
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The Doctrine of Soph Rp 
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PROM Truth nothing can really follow but 
hät is u Whenſbever therefote'we find 
a falſe Concluſion diawn from Premiſes'which ſeem 
to be true, there muſt be ſome Fault in the Dedue- 
tion or Inference'; or elſe one of the Premiſes is 
not true in the Senſe in which it is uſed in that Ar- 
WMhen an Argument carries the Face of Truth 
wirh it, and yet leads us into Miſtake, it is a So- 
pbiſm; and there is ſome Need of a particular 
Deſeription of theſe fallacious Arguments, that we 
may with mote Eaſe and Readinels detect and folve 
them. f BENT . 1! 0 33 . 
8 Nenn 
qA Hen 00 A 4 
Of ſeveral Kinds of Sophiſms, and their Solution. 


As the Rules of right Judgment, and of good 
Ratiocination, often colncide with each other, 
ſo the Doctrine of Prejudices, which was treated of 
in the Second Part of Logick, has anticipated a great 
deal of what might be ſaid on the Subject of So- 
phiſms ; yet I ſhall mention the moſt remarkable 
Springs of falſe Argumentation, which are reduced 
by Logicians to ſome of the following Heads 
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Aruc hip or æ i ſlalce of the Nygian ant hat s when: 
 fomhethingiedſe Is proted wich ghas!neicher, n 
neceſſary Connexion or Confiſtency with the. hi 


impaired, iid-.cbnſcquent!y gives, no Determipa- 


tion to the Iuquity, though it may ſeem, ar frſt 
Sighe 


determine the Queſtion, 3 as, if 1 
tonciude that S Pa was not qa native: Jeu 
ving that he was born a K 1 
Tool pretend to determine that he was peither 
Roman nor Few, by (proving that he was, born at 
3 2 in Cilicia- I bete Sophiſms are relyied by 
ewing that all theſe three — heftrues for he was 
n of etui Parents in the City of Tarſus, and 
by ſome peculiar Privilege granted tochis Parents, 
Fr chis native City, he was born a Denizen of; Rome, 
Thus there is neither of theſe three Characters of 
he Apoſtle inconſiſtent with each other, and 12 
fore the proving: one of them true does nqt refute 
ether! Dn, ee nee een 6.10 
nvOwif the Queſtion be propoſed,” bel ber Exceſs 
of Wine can be buriful to him that drinks. it, and the 
Sophiſter ſhould provę chat it tęvives his Spirig nit 
 Inchifarates bist S/, it gives a Man Cor agen and 
makes: bim ſtrong and adlive, and then he takes it 
for granted that he has proved his Point 
vid Bat the Reſpondent may caſily ſhew, that though 
Wine may do all this, yet it may be finally, /Hꝙ ful 
'$oth tothe Sou and eh of gg tha n 
Deb s . n 8 e dd! 
0 —— den they grow: warm, are ready.y0 
run into this Fallacy :: They dreſs yp/rhe r 
f their Ad verfary as they pleaſe, and aſcribe 
ments to him which he; doth not ; acknowle 
and when they have with a great deal of Pop | 
.Sreacked-and Need theſe Images of Scraw 
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Lud coded g. they triumph dver tbeir Ada 
das thoug gli they had cutterly Lonfuted - his} 
rech gt yoneTrtngd? 10 oixoοο LH 
0 eee. ſamekindowhich à Diſpur: 
my We n finds ttiat his Ad verſary 
Him and chat he tarmot fairy prove 
ns Op ſtion firſt propoſed ; he then e lyneſa 
ty turns he Diſcourſe aſide tu ſume other 
—— Teint uhich he can prove, fand eults id 
— nie w/ Argument wherein his Opponent nevet 
dohkradicted Bim! uno ac! e ai what 
e W ay to pte vent this Fullary ãs by — - 
the Bye el on che preciſe Point of Diſpute, a 
neither wandering from it ourſelves, nor ſuffeting 
gur Antagoniſt td wander rt ing oc ſubſiue any 
Tung elle in its Room. % dated 21 91201 end 
Na pag, cg 13865 0 I 3A an; gg 9005 
ln The next Sophiſin. is called Peti 
or a Suppoſition of what is not granted; that ia when 
any*Propofition is proved by the ſame Propoſition 
in other. Words, or by ſomething: that is equally 
4 —— and di (pred + As if any one undertakæ 
prove that the human Saul is 5 „ through\ all 
5 Paris of the Body, becauſe it reſides in every Mem- 
ber, which is but the ſame Thing in other Words. 
Or; if a Papiſt ſnould pretend to prove that bis 
Religion in rbe only Catholick Religion; andi ĩs:dariveui 
from Ubrij und bis Apoſtles, becauſe ib agrees with 
ibe — of all the Fathers of the Church, .all-the 
Soly>Martyrs, and all the Chriſtian World throughout 
A e: Whereas this is the great Point in Con- 
teſt; whether their Religion does agree with that of 
alk eheAncients and the primitive dds 
quo 10 leob Sn des 5 3G * 5 
. Tnat Sort of Ballacy which i is called a Cie, 
id "wy near akin to the Petitio Principii; as when 
X 3 Fs <<, 1 0 
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ons of the Pretmiſeg in a Sylogiſm' is queſtioned 
and Oppoſed, and” s intznd” 185 pro — 3 659 +1 
Concluſion :" Ot, when in a Train of Syte 
* — the laſt by recurriig) to What was the 
>onetufidh'bf che firſt. The Papiſts ate Faiths at 
ivSott'of Fallacy, when they prove be Ser bine, 
3 N the b if Get God by the Authbriiy or infallible 
bny of mhrir C 7, and when they ate called 
2 19 the 22 bert of their Church, whey 
* retend to prove it ty De gerlpeure, ee 
1 Mr i 1 
Av. The next kind of Sophiſm is called n 
= et 9 Caufd, or the A/ipnation of 4 falſe Cauſe. 
"Th Peripatetict Philoſophers were guilty of 
—— when they told us that certain Beings, 
which they called fubſtantial Forms, werethe Springs 
of Colour, Motion, Vegetation; and the various 
Operations of natural Beings in the animate and 


inarimate World; when they informed us that Na- 


tur was terribly afraid a Vacuum, and that this 
Vas the Cauſe why the Water would not fall out of 
a Yong Tube if it was turned upſide down: The 


Modern as well as the Ancients fall often into this 
| Fallacy, when they poſitively aſſign the Reaſons of 


© natural "Appearances, without FUMenene” get 


ments to prove r 


YO : 


Afſttologer; are overrun with this fort of Fallacies, 
and they cheat rhe People groſly by pretending to 
tell Fortunes, and to deduce Ai Cauſe of the various 


Occurrences in the Lives of Men from the var 
"Potion of the Stars and Planets; which" chey call 


"Aſpetts. © > 6434 1217! 19:1 Loh 


0 nene and 'Eclipſes of the Sun and Mibor 


are conſtrued to ſignify the Fate of Princes, the 


_ {Revolution of States, Famine, Wars und Calami- 


"ties of all Kinds, it is a Fallacy” that belongs to 


- "this Rank of Sophiſms,* 


There 
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7 
Phere is ſcarce any Thing. mote common in 


an Life than, this, ſort of deceitful Axgument, 
any two accidental Events happen to concur, 

is preſently, made the Cauſe of the other. F 

itius wronged. bil Nergbhour of 4 Guinea, and in 

Months after he fell down and broke 12 42 Leg, weak 
Men. will impute it to the divine Vengeance on 

ius for his former Injuſtice. This Sophiſm was 

d alſo in the early Days of the World: For 
when holy Job was ſurrounded with uncummon Miſe- 
ries,” his own Friends inferred, that be was u m 
beinaus Criminal, and charged him with aggravated 
Guilt as 'the Cauſe of bis Calamities 5 thaugh God 
himſelf by a Voice from Heaven ſolved this un- 
charitable Sophiſm, and cleared his Senden Job of 
that Charge. * 

"How frequent is it among Men to Impote Crimes 
to wrong Perſons ? We too often charge that upon 
the wicked Contrivancs and premeditated Malice of 
a Nei ghbour, which aroſe merely from Ignorance, 

.of . unguarded Temper. And on the other 
Hand, when we haye a mind to excuſe ourſelves, 
we practiſe the fame Sophiſm, and charge that upon 
our Inadvertence or our Ignorance, which perhaps 
was deſigned Wickedneſs. What is really done by 
a Neceſſity of Circumſtances, we ſometimes impute 
to Choice. And again, we charge that mw Ne- 

| Be al which was really defired and choſen. 

Sometimes a Perſon acts our of Ja een, in 
| ion to his Inclination; another Perſon per- 

haps acts the ſame; Thing out of Inclination, and 
againft his Judgment. It is hard for us to deter- 
mine with Aſſurance, what are the inward Springs 

and ſecret Cauſes of every Man's Conduct; and 
therefore we ſhould be cautious and flow in paſting 

a Judgment where the Caſe is not exceeding evi- 
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dem div, hug miſtak en det dt tas her. be 
onthe chatables than on chers ννονj4ον 
teeth ſane Sepliſmthat thorges, ,ẽmuba l 
Faarning\ with leading the Mindigh Men de. Scep-ici 
eee 
apbyofepaving4tt May t Hereſy: ant $thifmuniins. 
theft e From Popery has bern hargecd with 
ther d Bload:of Millions, which in Tvuth 
ind t he imputed forthe Dau f Abe Hrinces and 
the rials, ha ld not ſuffer: the Beople o re- 
form their Sentiments and their Practices acgording 
to the Word of God. Thus Chriſtianity in the pri- 
muivennges was charged by. the! /garhens With all 
the Calamities which befel the Raman Empire, be- 
oauſe the; Chriſtians genounced the Hxathen Gods 
and Idols. ase en ed Gees 2012 
The Waycta relieve ourſalves from thoſe So- 
phiſma, and to ſecure; ourſelxes from. he Danger 
of falling into them. rege diligent In- 
quiry into the teab Nature and \Canſes.of Things, 
with a conſtant Watchfulneſs againſt alli thoſe Efe · 
judices that might. warp the Judg went aſide from 
Truth in that Inquirzaz If = eee was eee 
USERS me Combe er Wein wt 8 
V. The next is called Fallacia Accidentis of 
Sophiſm wherein We. pronounce concerniog che 
Nature and eſſential Prapertias of any Suhjectaccatd- 
iaug to ſomething which eee it. 
This is akin to the former, and is alſo very frequent 
in human Life. So if Opium or the He ruuian Bark 
has been uſed ĩmprudentiy ox unſocce fully: where- 
by the Patient has received:{lnjury, dome pyeaker = 
People abſolutely pronounce againſt the Uſe of the 
Bart or Opium upon all Occaſions whatſoever, and 
ard ready to call them Paiſan. So iue has been 
ee Qeeaion: Of rn mee, 
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res ʒiaearning und Printing muy hàdee been thei 
accidental Caule of Sadition inn State li Re 
Arbe hible; by Accident has beer abuled to pro- 
mote Herefter of deiradiive Errorey Und for chef 
Neuſons they have been all proheuEν d h n 
Mubbmet for bad his followers the Uſe f , the. 
Turks'diſcoorage Learning in their Domimionss and 
the HAI forbid the'Srrephares tõ be reud by\che? 
Buitiy. But how very unfeaſdnable are che ſe Hife. 

retices; and theſd Prohibitions whichcare. Huilt up- 
omen 2221335644 11) e iind fiat mot 
-11q 31 fi (nue SY Ga eu! Hor 10 Ito vg a 0 
VI. *The next Sophiſm borders upon the former 
and chat is, hen we argue from that which is true 
in particular Circumſtances, to prouè the ſame Thing 
true abſolutely, imply, and ahſtracted from all Cins 
cumſtances; this is called in the Schools a Sopfiſm 
a dito \ ſecundum quid ad dium Ampliriter ; as; 
That wbich is" bought in ibe Sbumbles is ealim for 
Dinner; raw' Meat is boupbt inthe Sbambles ; there: 
fore Faw Meut i eaten for Dinneft Or thus, Liyy 
writes Fubles and Improbabilities eben be deſcrilus 
Prodigies and Omens; therefore Liuy'i Roman: Hiſ- 

tory is never to be believed in any Thing. © Or thus, 
T bere'miy be ſonie-Miſtake'of Trunjeribers in fome 
Part'of the Scriptures, therefore Gre udn id 
10 #jafe Guide For our Fainb. hin wing 
This Sort ef Sophiſm has its:Reveryecallſo g as 
hem we argue from that which is true Amν and 
\25/oltitely" to prove the ſame Thing truel ia all parti- 
titer Gireumſtances whatſoter*5aghit: a Traitor 
mould argue from the ſixth Commandment, Thor 
207 10 g Haie gi Cong vinuiatds A ſbalt 
has 1299200617 envi wr nogu n⁰αj̈ů 10 tas 

192# his is arguing from a nr Univerfality; i wlichrsdmits 


_ of ſome, Exceptions, in the ſame manner as; maybe argued 
. from metaphyſical or a natural B hic An af 


no Exception. 


| 
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ſpall, not ill a Man to prove that he himſelf. ought 
10 N On if a Madman — 05 * 
ra bt Ay TVS bis Sward fram bim, becauſe. 
na "Man ought to. withhold the, Property of another. . 
Theſe tm two laſt Species of Sophi/ms are eaſily . | 
ed. by ſhewing the Difference betwixt Things in 
their ab ſalule 0 and the ſame Things ſur · 
rounded with peculiar Circumftances, and tonſider- 
ed in regard to ſpecial Times, Places, Perſons 
Occaſions ; or by ſhewing the Difference between a 
moral and a metaphyſical Uni verſality, and that the 
Propoſition will hold oe in one Caſe, buy ot in 
the, other. T7 * © «ts ” wy 2172 17 Ne 
ies M 
VII. The Sophiſms of Compyſi and Divifen 
come next to be mentioned. 
The Sophiſm of Compoſition, i is * infer any 
hing concerning Ideas in a compounded ' Senſe, 
which is only true in a divided Senſe. And when 
it is ſaid in the Goſpel that Chriſt made the Blind to 
ſee, and the Deaf 10 bear, and the Lame 10 wal, 
we ought not to infer hence that Cbriſt per for med 
Contradifions ; but thoſe. who were blind before, 
were made to fee, and thoſe who were deaf before, 
were made to hear, Sc. So when the Scripture al- 
ſures us, ihe worſt of Sinners may be ſaved; it ſig- 
nifies only, that hey who have been the worſt of Sin- 
ers may repent and be ſaved, not that they ſhall 
be ſaved in their Sins. Or if any one ſhould argue 
thus, Twwo and three are even and odd; five are two 
and three ; therefore five are even and odd. Here 
that is very. falſely inferred concerning \1wo and 
three in Union, which is only true of them divided. 
The Sepbiſm of Diviſion, is when we infer the 
ſame Thing concerning Ideas in a givided Senſe, 
which is only true in a. compounded Senſe ; as, if we 
* pretend to prove that every Soldier in the 
recian 
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Gain An, put an Bundred thbuſent Perſians to 
Flight, becauſe the Grecian Soldiers did ſ, Or if z 
Man mould argue thus, fe ir one Number 1 Ivo 
and three are Abe 5 therefote ting three! are, one 
Namber; 2 24 KAT 61 QWJ D156 | 
"1 Phis ſort” of Sophie . d el Wben the 
Worg // is taken in a bullen and à Aff ibu tive 
zenſe, without a que Diſtipction ; as, if any obe 
duld reaſbn thbs; All be vifrel. Inſtruments of . 
the Jewiſh Temple male @ noble Concert; the Harp 
Was muſical" Inſtrument of ibe "Jewiſh Temple ; 
therefore the Harp made a noble Concert. Here the 
Word All in the Mejor is collective, whereas ſuch 
a Concluſion pas char che Word . boo be 
diſtributive. 
It is the ſame F in tel the hiniverſal Word 
Alt or No refers to Species in one Propoſition, and 
to Individuals in another; 28, All Animals were in 
Noih's Ark ; tHerefore n / Animals periſbed in the 
Flood. Whereas in the Premiſe all Animals ſigniſies 
ons kind" of | Animals, which does not exclude or 
deny dhe Ms, of A thouſand Individuals, ' 


* 


VIII. The laſt le of 85 86 075 from our 
Abife of the Ambiguity of Wer bs, which is the largeſt 
and moſt extenſive kind of Fallacy; and indeed 
ſeveral of the former Hallacies might de Waun to 
this A 

When che Words or Phraſes are plainly W e 
they are called Sophiſms of Egui vocation; as, if we 
ſhould argue thus: He that ſends forth a Book into 
the Light, defires it 10 be read ; He that throws a 
Book into the Fire, ſends it into "the Light.; there- 
fore be that bros 4 __ into the Fire defi res it 70 
n r 
1 Sophiifii; as well: as the foregoing, 10 al 
'of che fike Nature, are ſolved by ſhewing the diffe- 
rent 
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rent Senſes of the Words} Ferchs r Phraſes. Here 
Ls 8 0 in the — Fro ** — ſignifies the publick 
the minder Me fignifies whe 


Bri 4. nth Flat unchekerefore the 8yl- 


Jogiſin has four Terms, or rather it ag no midale 


TW, WES BAY BY d; [21 
„But where ho Hoecations an 12 el 
aN Rſs Sie ger, 
— 8 e 8 ve Hr. othe e 2 
in e ning, is, which ne: 2 two N — * 


cations of one Term = near ak, 5 5 LY Pala 


diſtinguiſhed, 5 * ff — 
differen; an their 58 to lea 9 er ſtakes, 
if, ws are not, watchtul. wig the great iy 


Ber ot Sogn Tale. We fe re, 
are from 4 rent Senſes that are t upc 
ords, and belegen ye nc: 4 


9 Ke at ange in the fir 
LA 1% 4 


a {TY s 
5 ef Satt of Sor 
ett 27 e 
om a ehe 


or Obſer 5 wie general ne ah 
univerſal: f Ai tions, But this 18 ſufficiently: 15 
ticed in the foregoing Chapter, where we treated of 
CLI of, eri * is 8 Indyion. . 
| Ji WOO in WW 58) Hot) 
545 20 ad 352 Je 10; G 2 12 717 204 yrely $rinhiy4 
&ROTINDG0) | 
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ew that 152 E nclufion is 54 4% 1 The 
s Rlife is f 1 when ny Pro ropofitlber 
1806 e it. 5 . 

fi Which may be 
5 but bechuſe the 


15 uſt not. ntain the firſt in an ex preſs 
a HEH tattie Wai Oy is 
RO "t 5 irc dr "Propelitiots be 


fol out," 1 55 100 Propolitibn con- 
taifs 955 9 5 e 5 1 proves,” "Eer us 


therefore ihe 23 Man is Ie Here it is 


evident that the major Propoſition contains the 
| n+ x Concluſion 3 


* It is confeſſed that cendiffthal and digjun2ive major Pro- 
fſitions do expreſsly contain all that is in the Concluſion ; 
then it is not in a certain and concliſiue Manner, but“ only 
in a dubious Form of Speech, and mingled with other Terms; 


and thierefore-it is not the a. expreſs Propoſition. 
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Concluſion ; for under the general Character of a 
Slave 4% natural Inclinatians, a wicked Man is con- 
tained or included and the minor, Propoſition 

declates it whence; the Gonclufion is) jevidently 96. 

duced, that e wicked Man ig miſcrable.. ,...... 
„In many. air mati ve Hllagiſins we may ſuppoſe 
| either the Major or the Minor to contain the Con- 
_clufion, and the other to ſhew. it;; for there is no 
great Difference. But in negative Syllogiſms i it is 
the negative Propoſition that contains the Conclu- 
ſion, And the affirmative Propoſition, ſhews i It; as, 
every wiſe Man maſters bis Paſſions; u0 angry Man 
maſters bi Paſſians; therefore na angry Man is wiſe, 
Here it is mare, natural to ſuppoſe, the minor to 
be the contained Propoſition it is the Minor impli- 
citly denies Wiſdom concerning an angry Man, be- 
cauſe maſtering. the. Paſſions'is included in Mi ſdom, 
and the Major ſhews it. 8070 
Mot, This Rule may be applied to compley and 
_ conjuntiive, as well as ſimple Syllogiſms, and is 
adapted to ſhew: the ee or Rade * an * of 
them. | 58897 5 


II, The Na is ; this 3 4 be n in * y 
Hllogiſm are uſually repeated twice, ſo they muſt be 
taken preciſely in the ſame Senſe in both Places; For 
the greateſt Part of Miſtakes that ariſe in formi 

Syllogiſms, is derived from ſome little Difference 
in the Senſe of one of the Terms in the two Parts of 
the Syllogiſm wherein it is uſed. Let us conſider 

the following Sophiſms. ENT. 

I. It is a Sin to kill a Mam; a A ee 16 4 

Man; therefore it is a Sin to kill, a Murderer. Here 
the Word kl} in the firſt Propoſition ſignifies 40 Kill 
unjuſtly, or without Law ; in the Concluſion it is 
taken abſolutely for putting:a Man io Death in gene- 
ral, and therefore the 8 is not good. 

8 What 
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. What Ian, pon are not" but I av 2 Mah, 
thitefore'y on art not a Mun. This is a relative'Syl- 
40 / ut if it be reduced to 4 trgular calegorital 
Ferm, it will appear there is Ambiguity in the 
Terms, thus; Whit I am, is 4 Mun; you' are n 
bat am"; therefore ' JOu are 1 4 Man. Here 
bat J am in the majot Propoſition is taken 2 
nl for my Nature; but in the minor Pr 
the fame Words Are t taken individuully 101 oe my Per- 
fon; therefore the Infetente muſt be falſe, for tlie 
Syllog iſm do#s'not take the Term what 7 am both 
Ades in the ſame Senſe. 
3. He that ſays you are an Animal, Pays true ; pot 
N be that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays you are an Animal; 
therefore be that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays true. In 
the major Propoſition the Word Animal is the Pre- 
diecate of an incidental Propoſition; which incidental 
_ Propoſition being affirmative, renders the Predicate 
of it particular, according to Chap. II. Sect. 2. 
Axiom 3. and conſequently the Word Animal there 
ſignißies only human Animalily. In the minor Pro- 
poſition the Word Animal, for the ſame Reaſon, 
ſignifies the Animality of 4 Gooſe ; whereby it be- 
comes an ambiguous Term, and unfit to build the 
Concluſion upon. Or if you ſay, the Word Animal 
im the Minor, is taken for duman Animality, then 
me Minor is evidently falſe. 
It is from this laſt general Tef of Syllogiſms that 
we derive the Cuſtom of the Reſpondent in an- 
ſweriog the Arguments of the Opponent, which is 
to diſtinguiſh en the ma ajor or minor Propoſition, 
and declare which Term is uſed in two Senſes, and 


in what Senſe the Propoſition may be true, and in 
2 "WIRE bined it is falfe. | 
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08 of the general and ſpecial Dicetdion 
given to form our Jvdgments aright in the 
hr be rehearſed here; 


dyments which we 4 upon Things are 
Hy bunt on ſome ſecret\Reaſoring or A. gu- 


ment by which the Propoſition is ſuppoſed to be 


tren Truth nt Falſhood. Something e 
Sciences ſhould be ſtudied by every Man ho pre- 


of human Life yet 


ved. But there may be yet ſome farther Aſ- 
ances given to our reaſoning (Powers in their 
Seurch after Truth, and an Objervation of the fol- 


* waters SE * Wertes for that 


2 12 


Dan 7 3 *4 7 4 "YL Fr © 15 1 


Norns 1 | Ads ne 0 6 u vie diſtin 


Alea, ro evident Propoſitions, Io ſtrong and convincing 


Argument. Converſe much wich thoſe Friends, and 


thoſe Books, and thoſe Parts of Learning, ' where 


you meet with the greateſt Cleartieſs of Thought, 

and Force of Reaſoning. '- The 'Marhematifa!Scien- 
ces, and particularly Arithmetict; *Grometry, and 
Mechanicks,” abound with theſe Advantages: And 
if there were nothing valuable in them for the Ulcs 
the very'ſpecularive' Parts of 
this ſort of Leatning ate well worth our Study; 
for by al Examples they teach vs to coc ive 


with Cleatneſs, to connect our Ideas and Propoſi- 
ties in 4 Train of Dependence; to reaſon with 


Strength and Demonſtration; and to diſtinguiſh be- 
of theſe 


tends to Learning, and that, as Mr Locke expreſſes 


* 1 it, 


„. * 7 f 7585 7 
175 ot * much to by bi grow as . 
us Feaſonable Cres +? * 

AER ſhould ga tray K ami with pr 
den ion an orce of, eaſonin 

e en oer ig e 

the r Ae be ſoot once with A. Lorte 
de beg we ſhall, as it Were, (haxu 

Ny nk with, i Boe train our Minds from . 


Fo Ken , before-we attain juſt Evidewce of the 
Poſicion which is, olfered y ers ball 


with the ſame Eaſe, and, as it weres natitally ſeize 
jo A hae every; eee juſt 
a} 2 r i* 268 N {v3 
* 25 his H ab of conceiving clearly, of judging jullp, 

eee is not to bo gttxined cnerel 

91 Happine th af Conſtitutipp, che Bright 
enius, hes beſt natural Parts, or the wn 
Collection of logical Precepts : It is Cuſtom and 


Po muſt Hie We 0 dit. till: We perform 
al this re ny 4 $ithourt reflecting on Rules. 
| coherent Hinter, and. a ric Reaſoner, is not to 
by made at once by a, 100 .of Rules, ang more 
han à good Painter or 
1 an Fand eure on Mukick ot 
ating. It is of infinite. [mporzance cherefore 
in Cor younger Years to be taughe bath the Valut 
and che Practice gt ,Foncelying clearly and reaſoning. 
tights: For when we are grown. up to the middle 
of Life, of Sls, it is no wonder that we Hould 
not learb good Realoging, aby more. thay that an 
Ener an,/ Coton Thould: not. 5 . learn. * 
guage. Dancing, ot a courtiy Behaviour, when 
ruſſic a Ty jw vp with him N Wees 
oh Forty. 14 8 y Fe a, $4 0 1 wad pw, {$3 % 
2 * * N N. N A jt NI Hints IN 
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For want gf is Car ome Perſons of Rank and 
e F ays amo bebe Ideas; 
1 5 ip onfuſion, they 


2 29 5 and judge R 
ts for Demonſtration, they are 
100 away e and Shadows Of Truth. 


gi AO: erſons happen. to have a bright Ima- 


5 


york of Speech, and a Copiouſneſs 
Gage, £ hey not only impoſe. many Errors 
0 296k, me Underſtandings, but they ſtamp 

W e.of their own Miſtakes ugh their Neigh- 
NPY o, and. P their Errors abroad, 

5 is. Matter of juſt Lamentation and Pity, to 
con Sia the 5 of et common . Multitude of 
Mani nd. in this re c, ow. they receive an 
Thing into their Alber upon the 65 titling 

rounds, True. Reaſoning bath very little Share 
in forming, their Fung They reſiſt the moſt 
cynvinting, Arguments by an obſtinare Adherence 
to their Prejudices, and believe the moſt 1 impro- 
bable Things. with. the greateſt Aſſurance. They 
talk of the abſtruſeſt Myſteries, and determine upon 
them with the utmoſt, Confidence, and without juſt 

Eyidence either from Reaſon, or Revelation. A 
confuſed Heap of dark and inconſiſtent Ideas, make 

good Part of their Knowledge i in Matters of 
Nee phy. as well as Religion, having never been 


Bae ile Uſe. and Value of Clear and jult Rea- 


| | 
5575 it myſt be till eanfelied” that there are ime 


1700 eriet in Religion, both nalural and revealed, as 


| we * as ſome ahi Points in Philoſophy, where- 
ie the Wiſe as well as the Unwiſe mult be con- 


tent with ohſcure Ideas. There are ſcveral Things, 


clpecially kelating to the invifible World, which 
ee in our preſent State, and there- 
tore A, muſt believe what Revelation plainly dic- 


KIT! #4 n | . * tates, 
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though the Ideas ty cars! Reaſon 
ans A del Gy a 


itſelf 9 of us; Wy ſeek for 


the bright" Esens; Boch or Tea, WAA af ithe 
Connexion of 45 eee  artaitiable. w 
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RuLell, Erlar 9b val jan with 


Things daily; in oer 10 e 4 tic furniture of 
Topics, or middle Terms, whereby thoſe Sora 


which occur may be eirbir Far or Ai robe; but 


eſpecially: 3 an} Inquire with great Diligence 
and Exaftneſs into the Nature, Properties, UAreum- 
ſtances and Relations of the 8 Subject about 
which you judge of ug. Conſider its Cauſes, Ef. 
fects, Conſequences, Adjundts, Oppoſites; Signs, 
Se. fo far as is needful to your preſent Purpoſe, 
You ſhould ſurvey a Queſtion round about, and on 
all Sides, and extend your Views as far as poffibſe 
to evety Thing that has a Connexion with 135 " This 
Practice has many Advantages in it; as, 

I. It will be a means to e to 115 Mina 
at per Topi cs fot ee ae 


the ee e oy have 25 a con 


wore Opinion. it n 


4. By, fuch a large goteey of the ele Subs 


ject jn all its Properties and Relations vou will be 
aer ſecuted rom Tnconfiftencies, that is, from af- 
ſerting.or denying any thing in one Place, Which 
contradicts what you have aſſerted of denied i ac pa 
- 1 other: 
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h 48 A 10 at train in theſe Ends; an Extenſiveneſs 
ü wing, Sand a large Memory, Af f un- 
ble Seri Ice, 
One” 8000 10 be ready to wongdet Tothettities how : 
70 g's and wiſe and learned! Men are led 4 


2 7 Parts ot itte As Tekatiſ 
Me Are Ae 100 und to be ſcarce confittent with . 


N have aſſerted in other Places: But the true 
Alon i 13, the Narren of the Mint 0 Man, that 
cannot take in all che innumerable] - and | 
Ret elations of one Subject with * ſingle Ven ß 5 and 
eteſore whilſt they are intent on one particular 
15 t. r thei Theme, they bend all their Force of 
Thought” to prove "or diſprove ſome Propoſition 
tha relates! to that Part, without a fufficient Atten- 
onto. the Conſequences Which! may flo from it, 
10 Which may unhappily * another Part 45 
1 and by this Means they are fome- 
ing 128 5 lay Things” which” ate inconfiſtene. 
H 4 Cafe, the great Dealers in Diſpute and 
2nttoverly ta ſufe to caſt and Sely- 
e e on their Antagoniſt, with höge and 
nateful Reproaches. ' F6r my Parr, I father chooſz 
to pity human Nature, whoſe 3 Nartowfieſs 
of Underſtanding .expoſes us all to ſome 2 


3 this. 1 95 But the mo extenſive St 
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Watch catefully leſt any new Ideas flide in to mis 
gle themſelves either with the Subject or the Predi- 
cate. See that the Queſtion be not altered by thi 
Ambiguity of any Word taken in different Senſes 
nor let any Jecret Prejudices of your dn, or the 
ſophiſtical Arts of others, cheat your Uhdetſtands 
ing by changing the Queſtion, or ſhuffling in any 
thing elſe in its room. F IRE. wi 5 > * 75 1 «4 
And for this End it is uſeful to keep the preciſe 
Matter of Inquiry as. /imple as may be, and #i/en- 
gaged from a Complicatian of Ideas, which do not ne- 
ceſfarily belong to it. By admitting a Complication 
of Ideas, and taking too many Things at once into 
one Queſtion, the Mind is ſometimes dazzled and 
bewildered.z.and the Truth is loſt in ſuch à Variety 
e eee of Ideas 4 ri phy by, 1055 55 and 
narrowing t | tion, Ou TAKE A fuller arVi * 
By keeping the ſingle Point of Inquiry; in our 
conſtant View, we. ſhall be ſecured ftom ſudden, 
raſh, and impertinent Reſponſes and Determina- 
tions, which ſome have obtruded inſtead of Solu- 
tions and ſolid Anſwers, before they perfectly know 
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Kurs IV. When, you baue exattly conſidered the 
preciſe Point of Inquary, or what is unknown in the 
Queſt ian, then confeder what, and how much you know - 
already of this Queſtion," or of the Ideas and Terms 
of which. it is compoſed,, It is by a Compariſon of 
the known and unknown Parts of the Queſtion to- 
gether, that you find what Reference the Part 
known hath, unto, or what Connexion it hath with 
tile Thing that is ſought : Thoſe Ideas, whereby 
the known and unknown Parts of the Queſtion are 
connected, will furniſh-you with middle Terms or 
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a I ies propoſed may be 
a or, giſproꝛ | $ 
its Pag of your. Works pee ee 
Teens eue take due Time, 5 not too halt y 
cqme to a Determination, e aal ig 70 jo 
Importance. Some Men, ect they ſee 
Agreement or ae bet cen bees, th 5 
teſume a great deal, and ſo jump into the Con- 
2 51 8. 1 a ſhort Way wy 0A Opinion 


and Conceit, but a moſt unſafe ny? Way 
do trut ee and Wee, 
ox 2 | 
Revs V. In 22 * your widdl Ter inns a — 
meu 19-prove any Bueſtion, always take ſuch Topics 
a, are ſureſt, and leaſt fallille, and which. carry the 
reateſt Evidence and Strength with them. Be not ſo 
14 the Number, as the Weight of your 
Arguments, eſpecially in ptoꝶ ing any Fropoſſtion 
which admits CIP natural. N or of compleat 
Demonſtrations, Many Times, we do In Injury to a 
_ Cauſe by dwelling upon trifling e 
. amuſe. got Hearers with ee by wult 
plying che Number of feeble TELE =. 
ve mention, thoſe, which, * e. 
Aiuſiye and gonv incing, Aud tog often. ve yielg up 
our on Aﬀent to were 1 0 Arguments, 
whe F Prog's.ma 7 TOTES $YYY 
250% Yep ir must be "mus . Caſes 
e ee CONT Fprobable Arguments 
increaſes e Negtes of..Probabilicy, and gives a 
Sregt 75 ſufficient Coptirmation, the Truth 
N ich 7 HEREIN io Snob 9d 07 2+: 


* | 


2no Adg | 105 NA  ioquiring;the;; true 1 5 | 
ag Wo hy ae, Wer akemore,oonfirme 

"the Significarion of it, finding the ſame x preſ- 
ſion fo uſed in ſeveral Authors, or in ſeveral Places 
uf the ſame Author. 


„ (2.) When 


4 


4 640 Wer deen ſarching arte viſe 
ing, or Opinion of any. Writer, or inguiring 
any ſacred: Dotrine of Feri pttire; e we e he 
ſures Decertnination of the Truth ng 
laces wherein" the" ſame Thing” id EX Sp 
Ianly implied ; becauſe it is 70 9 
an honeſt Neilfar Reader ſhould miſtike the Mean- 
ing of the Writer"ih | tnany Places, ax hs may iti dfie 
br fo. 2 dess ofs. 
(3 ] When we Soil prove thi Magere of 
any ſeriꝑptural Doctrine or Duty, che Multtode af 
Texts wherein it is repeated and inculcated upon 
the Reader ſeems Hhaturally tc inſtruct us chat it is 
A Matter of greater N than Mer Things 
which ut High r {in en in the 
e 0 Fig! ny. 11 5 gy thenkis Anse > 
In ſearchin F out Matters of Fick in Ticks 
wall K in diſtant Places; in Which Caſe nora! Evi- 
dente is Yaſficierit nch maral Certarnty is the utmoſt 
Age be attained,” here che derive” à greater 


ſſuraijce of the Truth of it by a Number of Per- 
hs, or a Multſtude of Cireumſtances' . 
” to bear Witnels to i e e ee e 
"_ (8: 's þ From many Experiments in natural Philo- 
SpA we ore 6-7 & infer "a geveral 'Theotein, 
"3 n dn one Gr WW 
In Matters Which tequiire preſent Practice, 
46 acted and civil, *we'tmuſt* content outſelves 
©" hiſs with A 870 8 ponderativn of probable 
© Realons' ar Argutii Whete there are ſeveral 
fl; Reaſons on esch Side, for and a gainſt 2 FThing kat 
is to be done or omitted. a final gument added 
88 the Heap*triaf Tuſtly' tyre the” Mio 00 ae 
1: Side. Of er the 86: at, as x Thi verigted 
. Second Part of Log lk. 7875 LT 
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Matters of Learging, wv a daily; protementor 
M or Undarſta pin ; hdings/1n; Affairs human hin 4 85 


Nall belt geacva.6 judge and ailtingu 
ales the: Number e ee 
N xæperlence . 
etermined by grola: 


3 


len d hen At anq pe Der 
brow min 49110! ”— 19201 9d ran INN 0 
T $ * trih 1 x I&0W Qi 13 71 442015 bas - 
7 80 Jour Concluþn ( far as paſſi: 
Home 2 gen, bur are in uhtmſelves mare 
215 (Wideuts 4nd certain, than ile Concluf 0K. 
WTR ane More known, and, mate intel 
4 Het ſon unbom you would. conuinct, If we neg+ 
lect chis Rule, e ſhall endeavauy to enlighten. that 
which. is gbſeure by ſomething equal ly ot more ob- 
e and pat a ge that which is dqubiful by 
ſometbin ing [equally.or.. more, uncertain:; Common 
1 5 di ates 0 all Men, that ix ien E 
he [oe en gon inge othets of it, 
bot Fg et ing: that is hetter Rho 50 thery 
that Ts Truck is, 201 es 181209) | _— 
| bio en. ban 162 2.46 94 98947 
, Lait in al your Arguings i 
2 uderftanding,. ag we 1 1 8 gang 6 
(aplipaie ſbe WK ae re in Pig a Mapger as 
magie s naroral, diftivet, and ſolid Knowledge 
ings to your; 7 —.— 25 Kell as fo force their 
| denk dy a mere Proof of the Welten. Now to 
attain thi End, the IVA 1 or Medium of 
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your De 955 a e od mych as 
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195 1970 9 50 the Thing Pare 
hings whic h are = 2 
Maden 51 in Vivo 36 (1 #4 28 1079 0 15 1 0 

74. 17/50 Oil dr 18 o 5 * Wollen 
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{!Grometaicizns fomerimes/ break chis Rule wich 
oot 1 908 % Wers, namely) 
When wo prove one Ptopbgtton only by 
ſhewing what Abfurdides:will follow if the nth 
diftory "Progoitiasbaſdppeſed or adinitred': Phis 
js called Reductio ag \Abjurdum®*, or Demonſtratic 
per Impaſſibils 5 as for Inſtance, When they prov 
all the Radi A Cirile 10 be cual, by 7 7 
one Radius to be longer. or ſhorter than Another 
and then ſhewing what abſurd n will 
follow, This, I confeſs, forces the 8 

does not enlighten che Mind by ſhewing Tt 
Reaſon and Cauſeiwhy all Radii are A Shih 3 
derived from the very Conſtruction of a e 
fince à Circle is formed by fixing one End 6 
ſtraight Line in the Center, and moving the 5 
End round, (or [which is all one, by Peu 
kept open to 4 certain Extent) it follows evi : 


that exery Part of che Circumierence- heing th 
geſcribed, muſt be cgually diſtant from the Cent , 
mid] 'therefore the'Radiz,” which: are Lines from th 
tothe Circumference, muſt be all equal, 
2. Geometricians forget this Rule when: 101 
heap up many far fetched Lings, Figures and E ro- 
lions to prove ſome plain; e and obvious 
opofition. This 1. Calle | 
alicua et remota Of an Argument from unnatural 
e ee Mediums: As if, in order to prove the 
5500 4 Cirtle ate of 5 ae make ſe- 
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26 77 This 170 ch ef} 1 tothe Bhat 65 6 
Traf th, fath he Lee 'ef Ertor, it is A ver 
gam mon and [OW Weyl of arguing, to refute a fal topp. 
ſition, by ſhewio win evident Falſhogd or . Alſuigiry i 
follow from it: For what Propofition ſoever is really aWerd 
and tale, cots effectually prove that Principle to be falſe from 
| N18 Is derived ; ſo that this way of refuting an Error js 
not ſo * called Redydtio ad Abſyrdum. 
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veral Friangles and Squares about the Circle, and 
then from- ſome Properties und Proportions of 
Squares and Trlangſes prove chat the ox tt @ 
Crrelare quali"! © i Err ene not! 
Ter it muff be'confeſſed;” that fomettinesfock 
Queſtions happen, that it is Rarciy poſſible to prove 
them by rel Ar gumenis dran from the Nature of 
Things, &r: and then it may not only be lawfol 
but neceffary to uſe indie Proofs, and ard were 
drawn from remote h from the Abfurdid 
of the contradiflory Suppofitions.” * 
Such indirect and remote Arguments may alfo 
be ſotetimes uſed to conflrm a Propoſition, which 
has been before 12 PL Ina more direct 
and immedige. © Fr BO tg . * 
Vin VIII. Though. Art guments foul give 
Light to the Subſeck, 25 well zs conſtrain the 'Af- 
ſent, yet yo muſt learn to e % wel} betrveen 
-QH/ Explication and au Argument; and neither impoſe 
wpott yourſelves, no# ſuffer Juurſelori "th be' impoſed 
upon f ebert, by abe mere” Tluftration for 
2 convincing Renn WT ag 
"1 Axibmsthemnſeives,) or ſelf-evident Propoſitions, 
may want an Zxplization or Hluſtration, though they 
are not to 'be*proved by Renfenin g. 
Simunules and Alufions Have oftentimes a very 
"Happy Influence to txplain ſome difficult Truth, 
act to render the Idea of it familiar and eaſy, 
Where the Reſemblance is juſt and accurate, the. 
LIaffuenos of a Simile may proceed ſo far as to ſhe w 
the Poſnbihty of the Thing in Queſtion ; But Si- 
mililudes muſt not be Aalen av 4 ſolid Proof of the 
Truth W of thoſe Things to which they 
- have" eſemblance. A too gteat Deference paid 


to . em or an utter \"Rejertion © of them, ſeem 
Youg. 03} +4 * JW | In NN to 
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taide two Extremes, and ought to be av oided. The 
late iggenious Mr Locle, even #n his dnquiries after 
Eevuth; makes great Uſe of Simileſ for frequent Il. 
luſtration, and is very happy in the lavention of 

them, though he warm us alſo leſt we miſtake 
them for-eyncluſfive Arguments 
Fett let it be noted here, that s Parable rea Gl. 
milituue uſed by any Author, may give a ſufficient 
Proof of che grne Sens and Mecning f ib Author, 
prouided that he dtaw not this: Similitade beyond 
the Scope and Deſign for which it was brought; as 
when our Saviour affitms, Rev; iii g. {will come on 
thet.as Thief; this will plainly prove that he de- 
ſeribes the Ungxpeczeane/s of bis Appearance, though 
it is by no means to be drawn to * any In- 
A in hi; Defign. 


'o | 991A Aon ll 
Robe Ix, In your whole Curſe of Reafenits bas 
— Mind ſincerely) intent on tbe Pur ſuit F Trutb; 
eee Argument whereſaever it leads you. 
t not a Party: Spirit, nor any Paſſion or Prejudice 
wharſoever, ſtop or avert the Current of your Rea- 
ſoning in Quelt of true Knowledge. 
ent When you are, inquiring theretore into any Sub- 
jeſt, | maintain a due Regard to the Arguments and 
Oljeclions on both Sides of a Queſtion: Conſider, 
compare, and balance them well, before you deter- 
mine for one Side, It is a frequent, hut a very faulty 
Practice, to hunt after Arguments only to make 
god ohe Side of a Queſtion and entirely to neg- 
et and refuſe thoſe which favour the other Side. 
If we have not given a due Weight to Arguments 
99) bo-b- Sides, we:do.but wilfudy miſguide our 
„Jedgohent, and abule our Reaſon; by forbiddipg 
iter Search aſter ruth. When we eſpouſe Opinions 
"buy ſreret Bias,onthe Mind, through che Influences 
of Fear, fe, Honour, Credit, Intereſt, or any 
other Prejudice, and then ſeek Arguments only to 
ſupport 
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ſupport thoſe Opinions, we have neither done our 
Duty to God not to ourſelves; and. it is a Matter 
of mere Chance if we ſtumble upon Truth in our 
Way to Eaſe and Freferment“ The Poter of 


Rea ſoning was given us by our Maker for this very 


End, 0 purſue. Truih; and we abuſe one of his 
richeſt Gifts if we baſely yield it up to be led aſtray 
— any of the meaner Powers of Nature, or the 
periſhing Intereſts of this Life. - Reaſon itſelf, if 
ſtly — nd will lead us to receive the divine 
"Revelation of the Goſpel, where it is duly propoſed, 
and this will ſhew us the Path of Life everlaſting, 
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07 Pißeſuer and Method: * 


$8524; Ti is not act a clear and diline Idea, 
1 a well formed Propoſition, or a juſt Ar- 
1 gument, thatꝭ is ſufficient to ſearch out 

2 2hs and communicate the Knowled ge of a 
Subject. There muſt be a Variety and Series of them 
diſpoſed in à due Manner, in order to attain this 
End: And therefore it is the Deſign of the laſt 
Part of Logick to teach us the Art of Method. It 
is that-muſt ſecure out Thoughts from that Confu- 
fion, Darkneſs and - Miſt ae which unavoidabiy 
attend the Meditations and Diſcourſes even of the 
brighteſt Genius who deſpiſes the Rules of it. 
I. We ſhall here conſider the AR Melhed, 
ad the ſeveral Kinds fit. 

II. Lay down the genera! Rules of Method, with 
a few Particulars under them, 
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of the Nature of Method, 25 te e od 
of it, namely, Natural and ern. 
n and * 


ETHOD. * ta ih the Jarge f gene, . 
the placing of ſeveral Thi bing, on perform- 
ing ſeveral Operations, in ſuth an Order, as is miſt 
conventent to altain ſome End propoſed: And in this 
Senſe it is applied to all the Works of Nature and 
Art, to all the divine Affairs of Creation and Pro- 
* vidence 3 and to the Artifices, Schemes, Contri- 
vances and Practices of Mankind, Whether! in natu- 
ral, civil, or facred Affairs. | 
Now this orderly Diſpoſition of Things includes 


| the Ideas of Prior, Poſterior,” and Simultanecus ; of 


Superior, Mferior, and Equal; of Beginning. End, 
and Middle, &c. which are deſcribed more particu- 
larly among the general AfﬀfeBtions of Being, in On- 
1%. N. n 1 
But in Lagich Method is uſually taken. in. more 
limited Senſe, and the Nature of it is thus deſcribed: 
Method is the Diſpoſition of a Vurieſy of Thoughts on 
any Subject in ſuch Order as may beſt ſerve 10 find out 
unknown Truths, lo explain and confirm Truths that 
are known or id fix them in the Memory. «0 

It is diſtributed into two general Kinds, namely, 
Nathral and Arbitrary. _ 

Natural Method is that which obſerves the Or- 
def of Nature, and proceeds in ſuch a Manner as 
that the Knowledge of the Things which follow 
depends in in . Wee 4 Things. which 
bl $4 | | 80 


f 
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go before, and this is twofold, viz. Synthetic and 
Analytic, which are ſometimes called Synihe/ss and 
Analyſts, FORE HRS ERS ICS er Rs 
Syntbelic Methed is that which begins with the 
Parts r, and leads onward to the Knowledge of 


the Whole; it begins with the moſt imple Prin- 
ciples, and general Truths, and proceeds by De- 
grees to that which is drawn from them, or com- 
ES Ha PEA pounded 
* The word Aualyſ has three or four Senſes, which it may 
not be improper to take notice of here 2 
1. It ſignifies the general and particular Heads of a Diſcourſe, 
with theif mutual Connections, both co-ordinate and ſubor- 
dinate, drawn out by way of Abſtract into one or more Tables, 
which are frequently placed like an Index at the beginning or 
end of a Book. N S noe ULIANTS 038001 | 
27 It ſigniſies the reſolving of a Diſcourſe into its various 
Subjects and Arguments, as When any Writing of the ancient 
Prophets is reſolved into the prapbetical, biftorical, doctrinal, 
and pradtieal Parts of it; it is ſaid to be analy/ed in general. 
When a Sentence is diſtinguiſhed into the Neun, the Verbs, 
Pronounz, Adverbs, and other Particlis of Speech which com- 
poſe. it, then it is ſaid to be analy/cd grammatically. When 
the ſame Sentence is diſtinguiſhed into Subje# and Predjcate, 
 Propufction, Argument, Ad, Otjett, Cauſe, Effet, Adjund, Op- 
pbojates &c. then. it is anatz/ed logically and metapbyficalhy, . This 
laſt is what is chiefly meant in the cbeo/ogical Schools, when 
they ſpeak of analy/ing a Text of Scripture. 3 
3. Analyſis ſignifies particularly the Science of Algebra. 
wherein a Queſtion being ptopoſed, one or more Letters, as, 
*. Y. K, or VOwels, as, a; e, i, &c. are made uſe of to ſig- 
niſy the unknoon Number, which being intermingled with 
ſeveral known Numbers in the Queſtion, is at laſt by the Rules 
of Art ſeparated or releaſed from that Entanglement, and its 
particular Value is found out by ſhewing its Equation, or Equa- 
Tity to ſome known Number. : 


4. It lignifes analyticat M:tho1, as here ex plained in Log ick, 


+ Note, It is conſeſſed that Synthe/7, often begins with the 
Genus, aad proceeds, to the Species and {adividyals But the 
genzz or generic Nature is then conſigered only as.a pH or 
x Jential Part of the Species, though it be fomerimes called” an 
— wnigerſal or logical Whole. I hus tynthetic Hetbgd maintains its 

owa Deſcriptioa flill, tor it begins wita the Fart, aud pio- 
Ceeds to the „bote, which i: compoied of them. 


312; en On Pari Af. 
poundled of ĩhema And therefore (it s / cuftecti he. 
 Maibod'vfi CabiPoſitront id eee tk eee 
Analytic Method takes the whole CompoutetÞavit.! 
finds it. whether it be:a-Spedrs rr νꝭoidunt und 
leada us into the K hom ledge of it byirefolving\ it” 
jato its firſt Principles or Parts its generic Natutep 
and is ſpetial Properties and iherefure it is cad 
th Mecbau of Resolution „ nw ob duet 1: 

As Hut heric Method is generally uſed in teaching 
the Sciences after they ate invented, ſo analytic is 
moſt. practiſed in findings our Pbings unlehοοꝗj 
Though it muſt be confeld chat both Methods: 
ace; ſometimes nh find out Truth and to 
communicate it. 1. $4630 ILL ere 

If we know the Parts of any Subject eaſier and 
hetter than che Whole, we td the Parts diſ- 
tinctly, and by putting them together, we cotne 
to the Knowledge of the Whole. So in- Gramm 
we learn firſt to ko Leilers r joim them to make 
Syllables, out of Syllables we compdſe i ords, and dut 
of Hor ds we make Sentences hd Diſcauries. So the 
Phyſician and Apotbecary knows the Nature and - 
Powers of his Simples, namely, / his Drags his 
Herbs, his Minerals, & c. ànd putting them toge- 
ther, and conſidering their ſeveral Virtues, he HAU 
what will be the '\Nature-and:Powers' Of the Bdlks, 
or any compound Medicine: This is the /ynebetis” 
Mesbod. | 

Hut if we are better acquainted wich. the Whole 
than vr are with particular / Parts than we divide 
07: reſolve the Whole into its Purts, and thereby 
gain a diſtinct Knowledges of them 80 in valgar:; 


Lite ve learn ini the Groſs what Plants or Minerals | 
are» and then by Chemiſtry we gain thedKnows | 
ledge of Sal. Gebe, Spirit, Water, Earth, which 
ate the Principles of them. So we ate firſt acquaint - 
ed with the whole 2 of an Luna and = 
188 7 
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by Angtem por Difſettion, we come to learn all the 
inward and outward Parts of it. This i is the ana- 
1 Methsd. 

According to this wad x e ti 
of ſynthetic and analyiic Method, they differ from 
each other as the Way which leads up from a Val- 


t Mountain differs from itſelf, confidered as 


it leads down from the Mountain to the Valley; or 


as, St Matthew and St Lu te prove Chriſt to be the 


Sen , Abrabam; Luke finds it out by Analy/is, 


riſing fłom Chriſt to his Auc tors; '' Ma:thew 
teaches it in the Hutbelit Method, beginning. from 


Abrabam, and ſhewing that Chriſti is found among 


his Paſteriiy. Therefore it is a uſual Thing in the 


Sciences, when we have by Analr/is found out a 
Truth, ve uſe the Hutbelie Method to explain and 
deliver it, and prove it to be true. 

La this eaſy View. of Things, theſe two Kinds of 
Method may be. preſerved conſpicuouſly, and en- 
tirely diſtinct: But the Subjects of Knowledge be- 
ing! infinite, and the Ways whereby we arrive at 
this Koowledge being, almoſt infinitely various, it 
is very difficult, and almoſt imp ſſible, always to 


maintain the preciſe diſtinction between theſe two 


Methods. . 
Tu. 0 ene appear inthe following Ober- 


Obſerv. I. Auahytic Mei bod being uſed ie to 


find out Things unknown, it is not limited or con- 
fined merely to begin with ſome 2vhole Su ect, and 
ptogeed to the Knowledge of its Parts, but it takes 


is. Riſe ſometimes from any ſingle Part or Proper- 


ty or from any Thing whatſue ver that belongs to a 
Subject which happens to be firſt and moſt eaGly 


known, and thereby inquites into the more abſtrùſe 


and unknown Parts, Properties, Cauſes, Effects, 


1 E : and 
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and Modes of it, whether ab ſolune or relatives. A 
fot instand Werne 211 520987 bas GNS 254 
(1% Analyſi finds out Cauſes by the r. ll | 

o in the ſpeculative Part of nu ura! Philoſop 
when we oblefve Lig bi, Colours; Motion, Hardt e 
Softreſs, and other Properties and Powers of Bodies, 
or any of. the common or unconimon AppeaFances 
of Things, either on Earth or in Heaven, we ſearch. 
our the Cauſes of them. S0 by the various Crea- 
tures we find out the Creator, and _—_ bir To, | 
Power” and Goodneſ. d bad 5dr 201 

(2.) It finds out Effects * their Cauſes: 80 the 
practical and mechanical Part of natural Philoſophy 
conſiders ſuch Powers of Motion, as the Vind, the 
Fire, and the Vater, &c. and then conttives what 
Uſes they may be applied to, and hat will be their 
Effects in order 0 make * and * of va - 
rious Kinds. Bh bah. 

(3.) It Finds bur the geber and ſpecial — * 
of a Thing, by conſidering the various Attributes 
of the Individuals, and obſerving what is common 
and what is proper, what is accidental, and what is 
eſſential. So by ſurveying the Calour, the Sbape, 
Motion, Reſt, Place, Soliduiy, Extenſion of. Bogies, 
we come to find that the Nature of Body in general 
is folid Extenſion ; becauſe all other Qualities of Bo- 
dies are changeable, but this belongs to a// Bodies, 
and it endures through all Changes; and becauſe. 
this is proper to Body alone, and: agrees not to any 

Jews. elſe ; and it is the Foundation of all other 
ties. b 1974 Ha 

(A. hlt finds out the remaining Peper or. Parts 
of = Ting; by having ſome Parts or Properties 
given. So the Area of a 7 rianple i is found by know- 
ing the Heigbe and the Baſe. 80 by having, two 
Sides aud an Angle of a Triangle given, we find the 
ee Side and _ So when we know, Ce- 
20178 gitalion 
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gudtiom is the prime Attribute of a Spirit, we iufe: 
its Immaleriality, and thence its Immortglitys i) i 163) 

(53) Analyſes fidds che Means neceſſury to attain 
3 End; by having the End faeft aſſigned. 
So in moral, puliſical, æconomical Affair, having 
propoſed the Government of Sefa Familia Society, 
of a Nation; in order to their beſt Intereſt, we can- 
ſider and ſeareh out what are the proper Laws, . 
Rules and Miran toteffect it. So in the Practices 
of Mreifices/' and the Manu fam urers of various 
Kinds, the End being propoſed, as, making: Cloth; 
Hua ſei Ships Sei u find out Ways of compoſing 
thoſe Things for the ſevetal Uſes of human Life. 
But tlie putting any of theſe Means in Execution to 
att#ifi the End, is Hnhetic Meld. 

Many other Particulars might be repreſented to 
ſneww the various Forts of anahtic Method; where- 
by Truth is found out, and ſome of them come 
very near to Hucbelit, "fo as hardly to be diſtin- 

; PA evorisy a7 ants; vd ict 
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Obſerv. II. Not only the Inveſtigation of Truth, 
but the Communication of it alſo, is often practiſed 
in ſueh a Method, as neither agrees preciſely to Hu- 
the lic or analytic. Some Sciences, if you conſider 
the co bole of them in general, are treated in ut bel ic 
Order fo Phyffes, or natural Philoſophy, begins 
uſually with an Account of the general Nature and 
Properties of Matter or Bodies, and by Degrees de- 
ſcends to conſider the particular Species of Bodies, 
with their Powers and Properties; yet it is very 
evident; that When Philoſophers come to particular 
Plants and Animals, then by Chemiſtry and Anato- 
my they analyſeor reſolve thoſe Bodies into their ſe- 
veral conſtituent Parts. On the other Hand, Logict 
is begun in analytic Metbod; the Moole is divided 
into its integral Paris, according to the four Ope- 
bang 7 rations 


- 
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Tytiohs'bf the Mind: yet here and thefe n 
ee the particular Bianches'6P4r, for 
treats of Ideas in general firſt! and can deſchhds 
he ſeveral Species of them ; it teaches vs" How 
997 rb AAS ß af Tdras, apd Gli, of 
Vi 45 2 Which is ihe Order F SES 
25 he arkſet'S _—_ Writers have täte a'p eat 
deaf of Pains; and engaged in ufeleſs Diſputes Dt 
| theſe tog Methods, a 10 122 all kaye nor ber Able 
to give fach an Account bf them as: to keep . 
" ehticely diſtin from each other, ane th 
'Thivry nor ia the Practice.” Some of the Mio. 
have a voided this Confuſion in ſome 8 
coß fin ing themſelves to deſcribe almoſt — jr 
"bur the/ynrbetic and analytic Methods of Geomeri- 
cian;-and Algebraiſts, whereby they have roo. mich 
"natrowed the Nature and Rules of Method, as 
though ery Titi Þ were to b 'treared in ee 
His Forms.” 6 — p, 85 10 80 
son the Ile I conc abi that neither of theſe 
a two Metbods Thould be 190 ſcrupulouſly and Tuper- 
itiouſly purſued, either in the Invention or iii the 
Communication of Knowledge. It is enough, if 
tlie Order Nature be but obſerved in making the 
Knowledge of Things following depend on the 
. "Knowledge of the Things which, gb before, Ot- 
tentimes a mixed Method will be foqnd molt « 
fox theſe Purpoſes ; ; and indeed a wiſe and Judicious 
| Proſpect of out main End and Deſign malt regulate 
5 all Method whatſoever. - © N 
Tete the Rules of natural. Metbad ought to be 
„ (whether it be af ie or ſynthetic, or 
mixed: but it is proper firſt to give ſo ne Account 
Of arbitrary: Ae, ieh it be an at too great a 
285 Diſtance, from the firft mention of ſt. 
OY" Arbiraty Meth d leaves the Order of Nature, und 
eee i irſelf ro many Purpoſes; ſuch as, to 
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Chet The right Uſe vf Reagan. 347 
Wy ogg = ay AE Memory; 
+40. Feier neee Ts to, any Practice 
i heb rel e Fa Lge. 5 deligbt, 


1 2 * 21 wn 
10 1 As fo forthe EE Ul be 1 i en Things 
al Or 102 e fa wo deaſon 


1 e ce one Og from. N 41 greatly 
,aflilts.che Memory pi 5 e e On nexion and 
mens! D:pepdence of Things. Buß there are ya- 
Tops. other, Merhods Which Mankind have made 
use ff f this Purpoſe; . indeed, there ate ſome 
uhjects that FAR bardly be reduced to Aualyi or 
e Mo; of f 


Y cars, > lh 1 18 many e - 
ny 800 In WI 1520 the. Lives of Men, which i is called 
i ogr aphy,. ome Authors follow the Tract of their 
75 110 f 92 7255 Nen e in the 2 Order 


F 0 1 a | with one N So in the Book Ge 

Duttor Hiſtoricus, the Periods all begin with 7 as, 
bn een Calachſm, or Deluge, Chaldean Empire, 
> i fn Chr its Saen, &c. Some divide their 
ld +. 


Accounts 
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is ee ge rec Pirate. 


e Naing de kh Follf ret 
es 


ee en 
e the Memory beſtetd di- 
ea | Se 5 into the fetrk abe Numer 
df Sever tex bas Writes un Iban 
14029 725 "A pee is a Book of DIvinity Gaffed 
Fefe bear, by an Aotherof "the 
fache Nati, Written in the fare Merhöd, Whetein 
very Colttrgverſy bis ſro Queſtions belongipg to 
it; Hough the Gig of Natire"feems't6' be too 
much negle8ted By a Confitement to this pen 7 
Thoſe Writers and Speakers, . chief Buſineſs 
is to amuſe or delight, to allure, terrify, or perſuade 
Mankind, do not confine themſelves to any natural 
Order, hut in a cryptical or hiuden adapt 
every Thing to ha: deſigned Ladd eo 
y DX mit. woke Thipgs. which might inju n wi 
| ee e e 
[en ſeem. to have a neceſſary Jation jo the Fine 
ad; Sometimes they att thoſe Th ings. 5 Whit 
Big no great Reference” tot e Subje&, e 
ſuited. 0 allure. or refreſh t| ind and the "Ear. 
"They dilate ſometimes; and Duriſh Tong U Jon little 
8 and they ſkip over, and Bat lightly touch 
e dner Parts of their Theme. HI place the firſt 
Things laſt, and the Jen Thing 'S rf, with won- 
drous Art; and yet ſo manage |; as to konetaf Pier 
e and lead the Senſes and 'Palſons of their 
Hearers into a pleaſing avd powerful: Cap ptivity. 
It is-chiefly. e and Oratory that teguire the 
N "Practice of this Kind of arbitrary Mebed: *Fhey 
-, Omit hipgs e ehen tial which are oboe they 


1 lert tle, needleſs. Cireurnſtances,, and 1 

eee re . ies. and A ions, in 

\,Orger 10 g. ace ever Y ty Thio vg! in t ef moſt” idling 
n theit* radi e they 1 


lect 


- Light; and fbr this Eng) I 
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: de all Jogical Hor e with 
the Harms of Erin, 1 of ; i 
ble ue to che wh ho.would Hatte the, rid in 
Ferfection. Herehy they wil 70 ab. al ge their 
gen Thoughts in ue! 8 [on 
beg: 0 ge 8 Fa 18 7 25 ryey, b 
their Subject and 3 Debi che Parts of ills and 


hy this Means they ee what to chooſe 
and what o Rk ae we <1 dreſs, and pics 


dhe whole, 10, 48, cc n i 
"gun kad wh es grate 19 — e 


2 Wa . 
genie CW 218998 DUE nt Wld 
Obs q 20 % OH ACP) Hb 10 e 03 2; 
A ieder 12 en: * I} nod oa ob bn 61% 
De "Rules of 1 Method, general and tied 
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: Ines general. Rib tes of true Method in the 
| e Furf [uit or. Communication” "of 7 8 
cj be all com Te, ed under the following Hea 3 
I ch 1 80% 4285 2. Plain and Ezjy. 
+8 uf, it or without Defett: (J.) Sort 
. of without 80 uper fluit 1 95 0 (6.) Fats to ie 
e che Deſign. (7.6 onnected. bas ermnobionl 
n Rur T. Among Alt he ©dicidbs of a Fi: 
Oe, there is none more neceſſaty and impo 
fan than that i it ſhould be / [ſes and ſec 1 2 
Yor ; and to, this End theſe four Partieut or r [pecial 
Dis ſhould. be obſerved.” 
547 "Uſe great | Care and Circumpedtion' inlay is (b 17 
| - Toupdation, of Jar Di 77 2 or Your She 
| boug lte pen any.. Subjet2, Tele Pro g 
_ which are to and a as farlt Princi tes, and on which 
p the "whole Argument depends, muſt be viewed;on 
M Sides with the urmoſt N Kft an For 
2 4 being 


A 0 


359 Dog Gex Pan 1 
bringadmined there, hould fiffuſe(irſelf-chrowgh 
Ihe whale Sulg=8t, 1 Sce;therefgre that youre 
Defigi- eee en areſas c fνν,ẽQas this Na- 
ture of the Thing will bear ; „Segichatygur ganeral 
e be juſt and exact. dccerd- 
ing.20,the Rules given in the firſt Part, of, Logicks 
Seecrhiat.yaun, fxioms. be ſufficiantly ev ident, fo.gs 
19, demand;the Affent, of thoſe; thar examineaham 
with due Aztengion,: See that your HI and moreum- 
mediate. (Conſequences from theſe, Principles be well 
drawn, 4: and take che fame Care of all other Prape- 
AHuions that have a powerful and ſpreading Influence 
through the ſever al, Parts of your Diſcourſe,. 
For want. of, his Care, ſomerimes a large; Tirede 
tiſe has. been, written by a long Deduction of Con- 
ſeguegces ftom one or two; doubiful Principles; 
which Principles have been effrctually refuted ima 
few, Lines, and thus the whole Treatiſe has been 
deſtroyed at once; So the largeſt and faireſt Buł d- 
ing ſinks and tumbles. tothe Grονẽiaif the Foun- 
. ſufficjent.. Sine e Pas 18815,6 528) VB 
- v 21, 1148.2, very adviſahle Lhiog that yout primary 
and fundamental Propoſitions be: got anly evident aud 
true, but they ſooutd: bt made: a little familiar lo ube 
Mind i dwelling upon ibem beſare you proceed farther; 
By this Means you. will gain ſo. fol] an A quainty: 
1715 ih them that you, may draw.Conſequentes 
gg1 mem, with much more Freegam, with greater: 
Variety, brighter Evidence, 'andwith.a, fit mer Cera 
anty,;. than; you, have but a flight and ſudden 
Ne them, % 1 16 1% Mi 1 06120 
194 120 proceed in the Coꝑnect ion of your 
Arguments, e that Jour , Ground, ibs made fim iu 
pen Hen. Ses that every Link, f your! Chaih of 
dag he strong and good Fot df. but one 
N Link 
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1675 Jol muD Hab und eU WAP Ldaf cb 
auth a gut WAR brd c fe ate 
any Oben Yet remember thisis on VO de doch 
49 Yarns ie is PHH Without teh eg 
che Qseſtſon, or introducing comphekted Ideas and 
obſcuring tlie Senſe. Bud if ew Autious And 
Ianived® Dreſs of the Queſtion! ſh&wd renter che 
Ideas tob mucf complicated, or the Senſe obſcure; 
cken it is better to Recp the Argument more ſimple, 
clear and ea ſy to be under ſtood, Fand aftet Wards ment 
| tom che OsjeFivny” diſtinctiy i in theif fall Strengen 
and give a diftinek Amber t ien 
1850 280 v1 99k Aan $352901 bas esd wa 
ROLE iet Bet Four eh be” pla und eh 
forhat your Hearerv'or Readers, às well as Four ſelf, 
may run through ſt Without FEmbatralſtrent; aud 
may take a clear and comprehenfive View of th 
whote Scheme Tg cis Eis che following: purſicu- 
ur Dir lont wilb be ulefull. 
Nein la, with' 750% Torge te bie h are bet 
noten, ani moſt obuνπ whereby 156 Mind may have 
10 Du yer Fatigue, and roter by regular an 
Step Tbing tha, are more diffitult. And 8 
tar as palnble; der not the Underſtanding, or the, 
Proof of any of your Poſitions, depend on the Po 
ſitions/thir'follgw, but always on choſe which g 
before. It is a Matter of Wonder that in ſo kni6w/ | 
ing An A ge as k, There ſhould Be f6/many Per- 
ſohs offering bölente duily to this Rule, by each 
the Latin Din eV a Grammar written'in'L,atiy 
Mie bela ein requite' 4 perfect 104 
An. ledge 
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unknown T ongbe , in older to learn the 
Holt Rudinients of it. 0 ods x QOAIEN! 
1192. DU nat ufd exceſſive Hate in Laar niig wor 
eutbing unycdendncr, i ntr burn at unc intu ib inid(t 
ß ut, leſt you he too ſoon involved in ſeverab dew 
and ſtrange Idas and Propoſitions, which cannot 
be alter eee without a longer and cloſer At- 
tention to thoſe which go before? Such Sortof 
Speed ĩs but a; Waſte of n and will conſtrain 
vou is take many Steps back ward again if you 
__ would arrive at meegulargad compleat:Knowledge 
of the Subject. as dus 114437] 1 10 9081078 02 
2. Be not fond uf crowding los many Thoughts and 
Rea ſonings into one Sentence or Paragraph, beyond 
tbe Apprehenſianor Capacity of your Readers or Hear - 
0. There ate ſome Perſons of a good Genius and 
a capacious Mind, who write and ſpeak; very ob- 
ſcurely upon this Account; they affect a long Train 
ol Dependencies,” before they come to a Period; 
they imagine that they can never fill their Page with 
too much Senſe; but they little think bow they 
bury their own beſt Ideas in the Crowd, and render 
them in a manner inviſible and vſeleſs o the great- 
eſt Part of Mankind. Such Men may be great 
Scholars, yet they are but poor Teachers. 
54035 For the ſame Reaſon avoid too many Subdiui- 
Mond. Contrive your Scheme of — in ſuch 
a manner as may finiſh your whole 9 
as few inferior Branches as Reaſon will ad 
and let them be ſuch as are obvious and open to 
VUnderſtanding, that they may come — 
ofidgle View of the Mind. This will not only aſſiſt 
the Underſtanding io receive, but it will aid the 
Memory alſo to retain Truth: Whereas a Diſcourſe 
cat out into a vaſt Multitude of gradual Subordi- 
nations, bas many Inconveniencies in it; it Og 
ao : 1 Ne 916 2 nt 110 *a1n 


chu Be ri Up , RAB. 333 
aim to dhe Mind and Memory, ina ſurveying and 

retaining the Scheme of Diſcourſe, und eæbpoles the 
<unſkitfto}Heardr>'to mingle the ſuperior and inferi - 
n Particulars together; it leads them into a thick 
Wi cow inſtead of open Day -lightſ and ꝓlaces them 
nm Labyrinth nſtead of a plaim Pata hos 
-14A golGive ail Miuigruce in your youtiper Year's to v0. 
taima citar and ruſy Ma ef erpreſing your Concep- 
tian that yours Words, as faſt as tter them, 
may ſtamp your oπun Ideas exactly on the Mind of 
the Hrarer - Ichis is a moſt happy Talent for the 

Conveyance of Truth, and an excellent Security 
againſt N iſtakes and needleſs. Controverſies. 
e e nene e ene dend OR enn 
Rox III. Let your Method be diſtinct, and with- 
out the perplexing Mixture of Things that ought 
to be kept ſeparate, and this will be eaſily practiſed 
by H Dime e eich nam you! 
f Da not bring unnere ſſary heterogeneous Mai- 
rer into jour Dijcvur ſe on any Subjeit ; that is, do not 
mingle an Argutnent on o,, Subject with Matters 
that relate entirely to another, but juſt ſo far as is 
neceſſary to give a clearer Knowledge of the Subject 
in; Hand. Examples in Laich may be borrowed 

from any of the Sciences to illuſtrate the Rules: 
But long Interpoſitions of natural Pbiloſophy, of the 
Inagination and Paſſiuns, of Agency of Spirits united 
10 Bollies, 86. break the Thread of Diſcourſes: and 
E 1 Subject. E Focton gd 10 ini ene 
Let eder complicated Iheme or Idea be diuided 
- into 615 Aiſtium ingle Puri, as fur an tbe Nature of 
be Subje and your preſent Deſign requires iu. Fho 
you muſt not abound in ncedleſs Subdiviſions, yet 
Omid s e e n non ole ſamesbing 
biggi 10. bun Hes s 0791 nt 
e Things of one Kind ate called Homogentour, Things of 
different kinds are Heterogeucous. 
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ſomethlug of this Work is very inaoeſfaryi and it 
i good Judgment alone can dictate; how far; t 
ed in it, anch hẽ n to Rop inet on fit yigy 
Cõmpoundeidens muſt he reduced ta a filmple 
Form in order to underſtand them well Lou ay 
eaſily maſter that Subject in all the Parts of it by a 
regular Succeſſion, which would )und the/ Un- 
dGerſtancdin g to ſurvey them at once. So we come 
tothe —— of a very perplexed Diagram in 
Geomelry, or a complicated Machine in Mechenics, by 
having it parcelled out to us imo its ſeveral Parts 
and Principles, rpg. to this and the foxegoing 
Rule of Method. nö 10 f.. 
. Call every Idea, Propeſftion and Argument to its 
-praper: Claſs, and keep each Part of: the Subject ini iss 
own Place, Put thoſe Things all tagether that be- 
long to one Part or Property, one Conſideration or 
View of your Subject. This will prevent needleſs 
Repetitions, and keep you from intor mixing Things 
- which) are different. We muſt maintain this Dif- 
tinction of IT hings andPlaces!ifwe:would-be' ſafe 
from Error. It is Confuſion that leads us into 
{endleſs Miſtakes, which naturally ariſe from a Ma- 
riety of Ideas ill- joined, ill· ſorted, or ill · diſpoſed. It 
is dne great Uſe af Method, that a Multitude of 
Thoughts and Propoſitions may bes ſo diſtinctly 
ranged ia their proper Situations; that che Mind 
may not be ovrrwelmed with aconfuſed Attention 
to them all at once, nor be diſtracted with their 
Variety, nor be tempted to unite Things which 
dugghtt ta be ſeparated, nor to mne e 
'ſhould be united wad wor DAB, 4 
Un wager In ther Partition whe Far Diſcourſe into d iet 
Heads, tate Heed that your Parliculars da not inter- 
fere with the Generals, nor withtach other. Think 
ic is not enough that you make uſe of diſtin Ex- 
el preſſions 
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Preſſions in each Particular, but take Gate that the 
Ideas be diſtinct alſo. It is mere Folery to mul- 
tiply diſtinct Particulars in treating of Tongs, where 
the Difference of your Particulars lies only in Names 
and ur ds. Wii ei no 0 13919 1 164 
2 1 1:40 s AI An ae I 17 4 Hoent les 
Rut IV. The Method of treating ia Subject 
thould'bepl:nary or full, ſo that noibing may he-waut- 
ing ; N Which is Nece arp or proper ſhould 
be omitted. N 6419 e 
When vou a are rated 6 to od Subject. do not 
paſs by, nor ſleip over any Thing in it which: f 18 
very difficult or obſcure, OH h H 
When you enamerute the Parts or the Properties 
of any Subject, do it in a pen and compre- 
henſive Manner. i een en a9 
When you are ee or proving any Truth, 
| Aubert; doubtful or diſpmabiec Part evithe 
"Argument be well ſupported and confirmed- 
If you are to illitrnte or argue à Point of Dix 
culty. be not too ſcanty of Words, but rather be- 
1 be ee eee and diffuſive in your Ban- 
Set the/ ruth before the Reader in ſeveral 
5 Lights 'tutn che various Styes- of it to View, in 


order to give a full Idea: dh Bren Evidence af the 


Propoſition .. ny w04T 
When you are indy up 4 Narrative of any 
Matter of SHOP ice that io im portant Wiammnde 
be omitted. ö 9900 18 la 0 07 
When — W Fon een a bh. 
confder all che various Caſes wherein it can 

A and ſhew how they may be ſolved. 

In ſhort, let your Euunerurit, your: Dingfoxs 

and Hiſtributians of Things be ſo accutate, thatno 
nccliful Part or ene oe det outs) e pry) 
* 120TH) To, e tn to n H ond Jon 21 u. 
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This | re that 
Thing ſould be faid which car be Held uon tn 
Subject M for this would make each fngle Sbie nc 
endſeſs : But you ſhould: ſay ererf Tping WhiGh/is 
homey to the Deſigu in View; And Which tis 
proper and dirket Tendency to this End always 
proportioning the Amplieude of y Matter, and 
the ohnen dh your Diſcourſe to your great Design 
to the Length of your Time, to the ane 1 
Delight” and Profit of your: Hearers: e dQ. 8 
of N \ 5289 ASSL 0 ANC 
Reiſe Vo Aggour' Method Wu be full Gates, 
Defivieney, ſo it muſt be ort, or teil bout SU 
fluity. The Falteſs of a Diſcourſe enfarges our 
Knowledge, and the well-concerted Brevity faves 
our Time. In order to obſer ve this Rule, it wall 
beenough w_ out the chief of thoſe Super flu 
ities or Redu 4; which forme Perſons are guilt 
of it their Diſcourſes; with Que Caution again 
them. 19 oa ARA s 26 ages! b 10W IO 
50 f. ndl needleſs Repetition M the Ts 
in different Parts of your Diſcourſe; It muſt be c 
feſſed there are ſeveral Caſes wherein" a "Review's 
the ſame foregoing Propoſition is heedful to expfa 40 
or prove ſeveral of the following Poſitions 3" but let 
yout” Method be ſo contrived; as far a8 Poffible, 
that it may occaſion the feweſt Rehenrſals of the 
ſame" Thing; fot it is not e to the Heaters, 
without evident Neeeſſity. 6 „50910000 YISvS no 
u Have ia Cart of tellious prada. or draw! 
off any Part of ybltr” Diſcburſe to un unneteſſiitry un 
riegſom Lengib. It is much more Honourable for an 
Tottructor, an - Orator, a Pleader, 6fl a Preacher, 
rar his Heaters mould ſay, Tas afraid be thb, 
vb done, than that they ſhould de teinpted to ſhe w 
W of Uneaſinéts, and long for the Contt/fon. | 
| bY TY dach Kr Beſides, 


\ 
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Beſides, there is another Inconvenience in it; 


Nu a 0 amplify on the former Branches 


5 Biſcourſe, you, will often jay a Neceſlity vpon 


waurkit of ere dag che latter tand moſt uſeful 


Parts of it, and DES! prevent yaurſelf in the moſt 
important Fart of your Deſign. Mady a Preacher 
98,0009 guilty of, his Fault in former Days, not 
the preſent Age without ſome: Inſtaaces of this 
Weakneſs. 03263 01 ut 107 dodge! 51 09 
3. Do not multiply Explications wire there i 925 
Difficulty, or Darkneſs, or Danger of Miſtake. 
not fond of tracing every Word of your Theme, 
through all the grammatical, the logical and metaphys 
fecal Characters and Relations of it ; nor ſhew your 
Critical Learning in ſpreading; abroad the various 
Senſes, of a Word, and the various Origin of thoſe 
Senſes, the Eymology of Terms, the ſynonymous and 
the parommous or kindred Names, Sc. where the 
chief Point of Diſcourſe does not at all require it. 
You' would laugh at a Pedant, who profeſſing to 
explain the Athanaſian Creed, ſhould acquaint you 
ts Athanaſius is derived from a Greek Word; 
hich . ſignifies, Immortality, and that the ſame 
War: 'Afavacie, lignifies allo the Herb Tap. 
There are. ſome. 3 ſo tond of their learned 
Biäincons, that they will ſnew their Subtilty by 
diſtinguiſbing where there is no Difference : And the 
; ſame lilly Affectation will introduce Diſtindtions up- 
on every Occurrence, and bring three or four Nega- 
tives upon every Subject of Diſcourſe; firlt tode- 


lare what it is not, and then what 1 it is: Whereas 


ſuch Negatives ought never to be mentioned where 
there is no apparent Danger of Miſtake. How ridir 
Culous. would, chat Writer be, who, if he were ſpeak- 
ing of the Mecue Creed, ſhould declare negatively. 
I, Fat he did not mean the Deftrine_ which, the 
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Inhabitants of Nice believed, nor (2.) A Creed writ- 
ten by them, but (3.) Politively a Creed compoſed by 


ſeveral Chriſtian Biſhops met together in the City of 


Nice? The Poſtive is ſufficient here, and the two 
Negatives are impertinent. | 
4. Be not fond of proving thoſe; Things which EP 
no Proof, ſuch as ſelf-evident. Propoſitions and 
Truths univerſally confeſſed, or ſuch as are entirely 
agreed to and granted by our Opponents. It is this 
vain Affectation of proving every T bing that has led 
Geometricians to form uſeleſs and intricate Demon- 
{trations to ſupport ſome Theorems, which are ſuf- 
ficiently evident to the Eye by Inſpection, or to 
the Mind by the firſt Mention of them; and it is 
the ſame Humour that reigns ſometimes in the Pul- 


pit, and ſpends half the Sermon in proving ſome 


general Truth which is never difputed or doubted, 
and thereby robs the . of more uſeful En- 
tertainment. 

5. As there are ſome Things ſo ien true, 
that they want no Proof, ſo there are others ſo evi- 
dently falſe that they want no Refutation, It is mere 
trifling, and a waſte of our precious Moments, to 
invent and raiſe ſuch Objections as no Man would 
ever make in earneſt, and that merely for the Sake 
of anſwering and ſolving them: This breaks in no- 
toriouſly upon the due Brevicy of Method. | 

6. Avoid in general all learned Forms, all Trapp- 
ings of Art. and Ceremonies of the Schools, where 
there is no Need of them. It is reported concerning 
the late Czar of Mu ſcovy, that when he firſt ac- 
quainted himſelf with matbematical Learning, he 
practiſed all the Rules of Circumvallation and Con- 
iravallation, at the Siege of a Town in Livonia; 
and by the length of thoſe. Formalities he loſt che 
ene of - * che Town, . 

a 3 Do 


4 


# 


1 ; 

Thought BE To carry by — 1% 4 Parent rentbeſis 
a , lo Rtthth out your D TR 
Au be Pein in Hand. "Ti dhe Furſum of your. 
SubjeR, I any uſeful ThoughtYecur which belongs 
to lomevther Theme, Hot it don for the Ike of 
z Memary on fone other Paper, and lay i 


n Reſerve for its proper Place Atid 2 But + 


ir not incorporate irſelf with your preſenc THEME,” | 


nor draw off your Mind from your main Buſineſs 
though uit ſhould. be ever ſo. inviting. A _ 
who walks diteckly but ew Wy towards his foutney' 8 
Ex, wil arrive thither much ſooner than Bis 
e who An into 55 crooked n 
ch he meets, wanders a ſy aze at every 
Ries that. ſtrikes 6 K Eyes te Way 1 
Gch every. gay. Flo Wer W Lives by i e Lice 


th 575 wp all: us, tp ; Uh. haphy Waun 1e be 


r. Method,” ſo that the Brevity may not 


render the ee hor I Be Argument feeble, nor 


4 ledge merely [up e Aud bn _ the other 

and, th thai Ihe 7 ag nd Copiouſtcſs of our Metbod 

ay not 75 m, _ lire lbe Learner, ar fill the 
| with,* "rifles and Imiper lineticies, N 

6 Ld copigus and the cantratted Way of writing 

| x Ns Ts eir peculiar Advantages, | There is 4 

to be made f lar rpe. Parapht al les, and 

ge \ far dear and d'fufroe Explicatians and Argu- 


inted thoroughly with every, Part of the Subs 


8 2 to ig ſtruct thoſe who ſeek obly a 
8 5 genera || Knowledge,. a8 well as to refreſh 
8 


mot y or thoſe who have learned the Science - 


a y, And. gone through 4 lafger Scheme. But 
Aa it 


5 
N and. . 3 
and divert you, 


= thee are fittelt* for thoſe who defign to be 
=Y9 
There! 22 allo A Ugo ſhorter Hits, Abſtrafts, A 
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N roAbaſeofthee;variosMethods of In. 
fition{whenmy'\Perfontbasitadia ter? 5 
or Epitomm dA Science; and hewvainly imagi 
cit he yndevtatds.che whole Stente? Sen Boy, 
mar ee Philoſoptier by weagdang oer he mob 
e eee viſions of S , anpen- 
dun of Paripuletio/mis' So enother hay boatt:thi 
he:underfſtands Aude becauſe be had ſeen a:Ste- 
las ande third rig 1 OT Oe. 


78555 t0your Preſent De- 
a, 4 5 a proper i ney ey mens wherein 
nen SA 67 vl e ee 
85 1 Ler 'yoor Method be proper ied Shed, JAI 
 Seienceh muſt nat be N taught in one Me- 
thod. Morality and Theology e > ge 
gitk, will not be eafi} — happily a 
 Arict ergy ae Fhoſe who have tried, 
have found much nconvenience:thetEin,"": wor. 
Some Things have more Nerd t be; er plained 
than to beptoveqa a „orfſelfec via Pro- 
Paſidom; and indeed all dhe Ft grid Principles, 
'thecchief and maſt important Doc ines hoth of 
natural and revealed Kelipion; for when! the.$Senle 
of them is clearly explained; they appear fo cvi- 
dent in che Light of „ Scripiure, chat they . 
want no other Proof. There ate other 
äx land in Pied ef Pre, 28 well as; Expiication, 
as many mathemalical Theorems, and feveral deep 
Camreuerſier in Mirdlity and Divinig. 1 There are 
we other Borts/af Subjects which want tathet 
warnily;imprefied:upen theMind dan ye 
bdtations,, and ſtand in mot Needoof 1 0 ggee 
they do either of Proof DrvExpligation loch ge 
hie 


9b? | 1. 8 73 


o Theight Le ERA. 30 
the moſl gene tal pair and obvious Dutits of Pieiy 
towards God, antb4ove towards Men, with the G. 
engen of alt vur Inolinalions und Briſfions, Now 


chuiſe ſevera Subjects ought to bebtrented ina dif- 


ferent Manne tand ethode & Ofοονοα 44 


Min, There ate ſomt Sübjottsain che ſame | 


FreatifOWhich uwr&moreuſcfuliand.: ry than 
others, and fome Parts of a Subject hich are omy- 
nenciy and chieny de nei by a Writerot Speaker: 
True Method wilt teach us to d well qonger upon theſe 
Themes, and to lay out more Thought and La- 
bout upon them whereas theſame Ars of Matbod 
will teach us to cut ſhort thoſe Things which a 
wfed only to intruduc our main Subject, and to gage 
as Scaffolding merely to aid the Structure of gur 
Diſcourſe. It will teach us alſo to content ourſelves 
with brief Hints of theſe Matters which are merely 
cu and imcMn.ôO . 
= 02, PourMerhbatiout be ndjuted by your Degus for 
iÞyoa"veeatbf the ſame Subject with two different 
Views and Designs you will find it neceſſary to 
uſe different Methods. Suppoſe the Do rinecof the 
fre Trinity were your Theme and you ere to 
read a Lecture to ydung Students on that Subject, 
or tif you deſignied a Freatiſe for the Conviction, of 
Jearned Mien you Would puriue a very different 


Method from that which-would be proper to regu- 


tate à practieal Diſcuurſe, or w Sermon to ãnſtruct 
common Chriſtians: merely in tie pious Improve- 
ment of this Doctrine, and awaken them to the Du- 
Ties hic ae deriued thence.. YIRM R- 
218 Intheort, ve muſt not firſt lay down certain and 
Preeiſe Rules of Method and rejolvero cunfine the 
Macter we diſeourſe of to that particular Form aud 
Order cof Popicy; burowe Hut well conſider, ad 
"ſudytthe Subject pt burDiſcourſeahoroughlyysa 
e 21 take 
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rake 3 juſt Barvey of eur prefent Dee rheſe 
pou wwe ſufficient Hints of th LN 
Orgepin Which wedhawuld-handle: it, prorſded· ch 
_ wear thedetately Oda ho 439 — 
Miba nA OD ον An Nac IT. ee eee 45 
Ve tötet it b, Horert nere chat heirhef the A0, 
not Matter of Difeentfe, nor che particular el 
— dm o ptociſely dete mine the Method; 
dea ven oοm for LAbetty and Variety. The 
ea fas Theme may be Nunciled; {and $hamaHd 
the:farhs! Deſighz in ſeveral different DMie- 
#bods, among which it is hard to ſay which? is 
the ibeſt Im thing a Syſtem of Divinity; ſome 
—— —— and thence deduce all 
her Doctrines and Duties. Some begin wich 
the Hing af Gig and his Atuributes, ſo far as he 
is k non by the Light of Nature, and then pro- 
ceed to the Dod tines of Nevelarim Some diſ- 
tinguiſn the hole Subject into the Credenda and 
Agenda, that is, Things to be bblirusd, and Things 
10 b ene. Some think it beſt 20 explain the 
whole Chriſtian Religion by an HH ej,ju Detail 
M ab Diſcoveries which God: has maye of bim. 
flftto)this lower World; beginning at the Creative 
in the firſt Chaptef of Genyls, and fo 
on ward according to the Narrative ofthe Old a 
New Teſtamem An there are others that en- 
deaudur to inelude the whole of Religion under 
theſe four Heads namely, be Apgßiut U rer d, tbr 
L Prayer; the Nun Commandment s,.und\ theiws 
| Satraments:, though cannot butithinkahis ische 
leaſb accurate ofa 1\;Fhe:dame'Varietyi may be 
allowed in treating other Subjects chis very Treas | 
tiſe ef Logick is an Inſtance of it, whoſe Method 
For ery. cortfiderably ſtomahy othiets which I 
have ſten; — ar" 
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1 aijuſt e Viem af our Si and 
Bale may ee of natural Method. 
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Hanan and Fenius of aur Readers ar Hearers.y which 


i66-utterly xejedh 2nd diſdain, our Performanges 
will fail of. deſired ER een though we may 
baye:fallowed the zuſt Rules of Method. I ill 


mation but this one Inſtance: In the former Con- 


iurz it was: frequent with learned Men te divide 


then Theme or Subject into a great Multitude 


te- erdinate Memberpar Ports, they abounded aiſa in 
the. Terms ef dogick and Diſtinction and induiged 
numerous Rags of Suberdinatien. Now though we 
oughi nat to abhanden the Rules of fb; Matdud and 
Vivian, in order to com port with the mpdiſh Wri- 
ters n οο A who have rengunced chem. yet it 
is ptudont ta pay ſo much Reſpect to the Cuſtem 
of;ithe: Age, as tog uſe theſe formsof Diviſſon with 
dur Moderation, and not affect to multiply them in 
ſack a Manner, as to give an early and necdleſi 
Diſguſt.co/-the Generaliy of oer preſent Readers, 
he ſame may be. ſaid: concerning! vanaus other 
ethods of Conduct in che Affairs of Learning, a8 
welbas the Affairs of Life, wherein /e muſt indulge 
a little to Cuſtom: As yet we muſt by na Means 
ſuffer gurſelues fa far to he ĩmpoſed upon and go. 
verned by it, as to naglect thoſe Roles of M 
whiciæ are neceſſary for the ſafe, ca, aud compleat 
Idquiry into Truth, or the 72969 and effetiual Comb 
munication ef it to nher... ls 
bolelWigiondw av to ne = 21 e e nt 
| Ruve:Viiho (Thedaſt Requiſite of (Methedih 
that a Park efia Diſcus deu cont; 
Z [' 10 | an 
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Purpoſe. ' bn 93 36 B5viies af 
Men Krepinaren im N, 0 Dofgn ever Weltheo , 
d et: all Sh Hur f your Dito fe hav? ®"Texders 
<p Horband t, nden fu u pdfibür ard rb eg 
deney\wighhlt\ alt the Way + Otherwiſe the Readerodr 

Heaters wilt have Reafbm to wonder fbr hae End 

this or that Particular was introduced. 0 

% Lesbe mut Nini u Depridente bf the 


ſevenal Hanf Diſtninſ&b7! [oF und vor 


dens; that evety\ Part may natur ird o 0]ů³9 
#64 next, euin baut am buze'C 


Baue ö Breaks\\wbith 
iniarnufph and deform ibe Scheme: Phe Conne x ich of 
Tauths ſhonld atiſe and "appear in their ſucceſſive 
Rank and Order, -a#ithe/\ſeverali' Pars ofa fine 
Proſpect aſcend! juſt! behind each other, in their 
natural and fegulaf Elevations and Diſtances, and 
invite the Eye to chimb onwrd with bonſtae Pled- 
ſute till it reach the SRY Whatſce ver horrid Beamy 
4 Precipice or a Catarict may add co the Proſpect 
of a Country, yet ſuchᷣ Sort of hideous and abru 
\ in Scene of Reaſoning ite rea Bie- 
miſties and nat Beauties Mhem the Reader is paſſ- 
ingoner ſuchiaTreatiſe he often fiido A wide Va- 
cancy, and makes an dnenſy Stop and n WS not 
how to tranſport his Thoughts over to the next 
Particular, for want of ſome Clue or connecting 
ices SlRy hold of” 7 OD 2 
3. Acquaint yourſelf with all the proper and decent 
Forms of 'Tran/ition from one Part of a Diſcourſe to 
another, and prattiſe them as Occaſton offers. Where 
the Ideas, Propoſitions and Arguments, are happily 
diſpoſed, and well connected, the Truth indeed is 
ſecure; but it renders the Diſcourſe much more 
agreeable, when proper and graceful Expreſñon joins 
the Parts of it together in ſo entertaining a Manner, 
is | that 
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Fhboſe Perſotis Who ha hever any Occaſion to 
communicate\Kabwledgeby Writing or by publick 
Diſcobfſes, may alſo with gteat N antagè peruſe 
thele Rules of Method, that they may learn to judge 
ith ee nncAcrueacy opycerniny ie Force 
arſers of Others. Anch befſdes, a good Acgbaititatice 
Rh. Me hod, will greatly aſſiſt every onerin tang 
ings diſpoſing and managing zul human Affairs 
The partitulan Means: df Mithed: for a farther 
Improvement of the UHaderſtanding are very vari- 
ou, Tuch:as(Afrdibaricn,/ Reading, Converfing, Diſ- 
Puting by Speech at by Hiri ng, Quaſtion and Hujwver, 
And. gpovachiof; theſe Practices ſome ſpecial 
ms may ba abſerved, and ſpecial Rules may 
he given to ſaciliate and ſccure our Inquities after 
Truths, But this Muld require à little Volume by 
ict, and a I reatiſe of Lagick has always been 
lee med ſufficiently compleat without t 
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